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PROSPECTUS. 

►Soy-Sl degree of truili has heeii admitted in the charge not 
mifrccjneiitly lirought against the English, that they aiu as.siduou.s 
ratlier than solid readers. They give themselves too much to 
the light(.'r f(nm.s of literature. Technical Science is almost ex- 
clusively restricted to its pi*ofessed votaries, and, hut for some 
of the (Quarterlies and Montlilics, very little solid matter would 
come Avithin the reach of the general public. 

But the circulation enjoyed by many of these very periodicals, 
awl the increase <.)f tlie scientific journals, may be taken for 
sidficient jiroof that a taste for more serious subjects of study is 
noAv growing. Indeed there is good reason to believe that if 
strictly sdentific subjects are not* more i^iverf?ally cultivated, it 
is mainly because they are not I’cndercd more accessible to the 
peoi)le. Such themes are treated cither too elaboratelj', or in 
1/00 forbiddhig a style, or else brought out in too co.stly a form 
to bo <}asily available to all classes. 

The splendid conquests of Modem Science in every branch 
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(if liumfin kuowlodge firo inorcovor, as a rule, seatiored over a 
imiltiplitjity of iiiouogriiTili.s, essays, monioirs, Hud spoaial troiks of 
all soT'ts. Except lu the- Encyedopa'idias, tliftr varicid. resTilts are 
iiowliere. to he. found, so to say, under one l:;over, and oven hi 
tliese iinuieldy compilations they arc necessarily handled more 
summarily than is always de-sirahle. 

With the view of remedying this manifold and increasing 
in e-o liven ience, we are glad to ho able to take advantage of a 
e.i»m])reheuKiv(‘. jiroject riicmitly sot on foot in France*, em])haticaliy 
the land of .Popular Hcience. 'J'ho well-known jmblishors, 
Peinwald &. Co., have made satisfactory arrangements with some 
of the leading .mnods of that country to supjily an exhaustivi* 
series of works on eacdi and all of the scioncos of the dav, treated 
in a style at once lucid, popular, and strictly methodic. 

^riie names of MiVI. P. Proca, Socrotai^' of the H^^'te 
d’Anthropologie ; (.'h. IMartins, Montpellier University ; C. Vogt, 
TTiiivcrsity of (Jeneva; (1. do Mortillot, Musmim of Saint Ger- 
main; A. Guillemin, author of “(hel” and “ Phenonienes do la 
Physi(iue A. llovolaccpie, editor of the “ Pcivuo de Linguis- 
ti(iuc;” Dr. Dally, Dr. Lotourueau, and many others, whost* e,o- 
operation has already been secured, ai;e a guarantee that their 
respeclive subjects will iv-coivc thorough treatment, and will in all 
casciS bo written up to the very latest discoveries, and kc[)t^n 
every respect fully abreast of the times. 

AVe have, on our part, been fortuunbi in making such furtlu'r 
arrangements with some of iho best writers and recognised 
authorities liere, as will enable us to present the sc*ries in a 
thoroughly English dress to the reading public of this <;ountry. 
In so doing wo fi*el convinced that we are taking the best nicaus 
of supplying a want that has long beeif deejily felt. 

The volumes in actual course of execution, or conieniplatcd. 



Avil] (iinTjraco sxicli suLjocta as : Anthropoloj'y, Biology, Scioiico 
of Baiig«ago, Cojnparative Mythology, Astronomy, Prehistoric 
Arch.'eology, Etlmogrfl})hy, Ccologj’’, Hygiene, Political Economy, 
I’hysical and Commercial G(H>graphy, Philosophy, Architcctun', 
Chemistry, Education, General Anatomy, Zoology, Botanj", 

Meteorology, History, Einanc(‘, Mechanics, Statistics, <kc. 

All Ihe volumes, while coni]>lete and so far independent in 
Ihenisidves, will 1)0 of uniform aj)i)earance, slightly varying, 

acicording to the natures of the snhjecl, in hulk and in price*. 

I’he present volume*, on the Science of Language, with whicHi 
the* English series is intreidnced, anel wliich will he immeHliately 
followeil hy others on Biology and Anthro])ole>gy, may he 

accepted as a fair sample of the style*, and execution t)f these 

Avorks. 

AA'^hen finished they will form a complete collection oe 
STANDAIID WOUKS OE REFERENCE on all the physical and mental 
sciences, thus fully justifying the. gen(*Tal title chosen for the 
series — “ Lxerauy of Contemporary tSciENCE.” 

CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


193, Piccadilly, TT., 

* May 15tfi, 1877. 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


To tlio last- years of the eigliteenth century was i-eservcd the 
privilege of giving hirth to the true methods of scientific research. 
The undertaking was ininicnse; hut the men hy Avhom it was 
attempted wcr<' fully e<jual to the task. The Encyclopedists led 
the way in the m5w era l)y introducing the modem system of 
experimental science. 

The methodic sjtirit recast tlu*. pmeesses of research and of 
instruction hitherto pursued, while mathematics, ('heuiistry, the 
physical sciences, broke at last, once for all, Avith metaphysics. 

The Science of Language, to which this volume is devoted, 
is neither the least important nor tlie least interc'sting of con- 
temporiuy sciences. Our i)urp<.»se is to show its real jdaec in 
the jmtural history of man. And at the very outset we shall 
have to define its sc-ope and nature;. The most delicate questions 
e)f this science, are daily discussed and solved hy persons ignorant 
alike of its object and of its method. Tliis, hoAvever, is Init 
the general fate of all the natuinl sciences. The lack of de'eji 
study, based on experience, is suj)plied by assertions of a ])im;ly 
sentimental chiiracter. It is thus that Ave constantly hear jjcople 
boldly prochuming themselves polygenists or monogenists, friends 
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or foes of the doctrine of evolution, without hiiving ever set foot 
in an anthropological museum. 

We shsill not seek to shirk the question of the origin of 
sj>eech, wliicli is in itself a purely anthroii,ological one. With- 
out troubling ourselves with the fancies it has given rise lo, 
we shall treat it solely on thes standpoint of juitural history — 
that is to say, of anatomy and physiology. Articidate 8i)eei‘h 
is a natural fact, subject, like all others, to free and unpre- 
judiced inquiry ; hence there is nothing rash in attemi)ting to 
broach the (question of its origin. I'o 2*iit it aside under the 
I)retoxt that all i inquiry into “first origins” must be lu-oscribed, 
is of itself an admission of the- 2>ossibility of these first causes, 
which mathematics and chemistry themselves havt? a}ui)ly vindi- 
cated. 

l>y the. side of <piestions i)urely idiilologieal, avc have here 
and there, though S 2 )ariugly, introduced cei'tain linguistic mattt*is 
directly coimectcd with them, ^^'e have more readily discussed 
some jioints of linguistic ethnograi)hy, though iii a very incom- 
jdete manner, with the intention of returning to the subjeirt. 
Jilven the strictly i)hilological <ju(*stions tluuuselves, tlu* nature 
and aim of this series has com 2 )elled us to treat in a very cursory 
way, and it is to ])e ho 2 )e<l that the reader will make allowance 
for this difficulty. 

In conclusion, we may be iiennitted to exjmoss our thanks 
to MM. Picot and Vinson for their co-operation in the work. 
To them we are much indebted for notes, infonnation, and, abc>vo 
all, for their safe and methodical suggestions. 
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(’astin^g al)out for a suiiahlc title to liis “ Introduction a I’Kliule 
do la Science dii Langag(‘,” Domenico Pozzi asks almost in 
desi)air: “ How, tlum, shall wc name it? Linguistics Avitli many 
Pr('iich writers, or (llottics and ( llottology with some (lernuins?” 
And after, on various grounds, rejecting these and other still 
more, incongruous t»erms, he ends hv adopting tluj (;x])ression, 
“ Scien(5e of Language.” "^'et it i.s obvious that, after all, this 
is rather an (ixplanation of a title than a title in the strict 
sense tliat hotany or zoology are, titles. It tells us in so many 
words Avhat this pai-ti(ndar branch of knoAvhalge is, describing 
it as a science, dealing Avith language as its subject matter. 
Still the expression has been sanctioneil by the authority of 
some great names, and is, on tlu' Avhole, the best that has been 
yet Suggested. In the absiuice of any better equivaleirt for the 
(lerman term “ Sprachwisseiischaft,” it will i)robably continue to 
hold its ground, and has b(;en accordingly adoi)ted as the title 
of this Knglish edition of M. Hovelacque’s Avork. It has the 
great advantage of Ixung sufliciently general Avithout being A'ague, 
and of being perfectly intelligible Avithout committing us to any 
special theories — no slight consideration in the present state of 
the science. 



viii TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 

Tho <listiiiguislied Aiitlior Ttelongs to the advanced scliool of 
antliropologists, and as of conrsc, treats language a^ strictly 

and exclusively a jdiysical science. Maiy^ of liis views will, 
douLtless, fail to meet Avitli universal acceptance, while it must 
h(! confessed that some of Ids conclusions an* utterly uuwarranted, 
at least in the jjrescnt state of our knowledge. This is par- 
ticidarly true of his argument for the original jdurality of tlu*. 
human race, hased u])on tlui assumed original plurality of human 
si>eech. (Ch. vi. ij 2, ]ip. 304-7.) In the actual state of tin* 
science, philology can no more prove; the ])riineval divei’sity than 
it Ciui the ])ri]neval ludty of aiticulate speech itself; and until 
this ])oint is settled, it can tell us absolutely nothing about tlu'. 
original unity or plurality of mankind. 

liut, although this and one or two collateral (piestious are 
really foreign to the subject, the I’ranslatsr did not on that 
acco\uit consider himself justified in tampering Avith the text. 
The pref<?rable course in all such cases seemed to Ije to let the 
Author set forth his (*um vieAVS in hie own way, and then, Avhere 
desirable, jioint out their fallacies, and warn the rcMder against 
their illogical nature. All such conunents, as Avell as all otlier 
supplementary- matter, for Avhich tlA- Translator alone is re- 
sponsible, will be found either in si»ecial notes or interspersed, 
in stpiare and round brackets, throughoTit the work. 

With the vioAv of rendering it, as far as possible, a comidete 
handbook of the subject, he has ^ also supplied an Ai>pendix, 
illustrated by a philological map, presenting, so to say, a birdseye 
view of all known languages, living and dead, and thus fonniiig 
a clearly tabulated summary of its A'aried contents. 

Some thought has also been given ,,to the important matter of 
the spelling of foreign names. It Avoidd, of coiu-se, be hopeless 
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to look fov uniformity amidst the chaos at present j)re vailing 
amongst English VTiters. Eut we may still aim at least at 
consistency, and avokl the ahsurdities of those who at one 
moment somewhjit ostentatiously write Kimon for (limon, and 
the very next give ns Tlmcydidos for Thukyilides. liesides this 
modest virtue of consistency, the Translator has further endea- 
voured to he vomrt, in all cases giving 2 ^i’t*kn*ence to what he 
considered the hotter forms, where twf) or more were in current 
use. 1’hus it is that he writes Kujtr, not Kctffir, tlu' / not 
heing doubled in the Arabic ^y=/u^^‘ = inlidtd. So also u long 
everywhere suiiersedes the clumsy oo and the French o«, whence 
JitfiiKiniuii, Behirh, Ihinta, &c., and not Roanyininn, Belooch, 
Biiidoii, i^c. Diacritical marks, however, have been very sj)aringly 
usecl, being always cumbersome and mostly needless. Thus there 
is no ilanger that ajiy'^one will giv<‘ the same sound to the iiret 
sydlable of Rmuaniau that he- does to the English wonl r/////, 
although the a does not bear the usual mark of the long vowel 
souml. On the other hand, eccentiicities are avoided, such 
eccentricities, for instance, as would lead us to AArrite the strictly 
correct lihallfnh and li'tlr/licdii-xiinlc. for our old friends ral/f and 

It remains to be mentioned that, though l)ased on the iirst 
edition of th(' original, this trsrnslation has been carefully' com- 
pared with tlu* iroofs of the- second now biuiig issuecL AH 
ijiUn-uvements and imi)ortant additions hav(* been embodied in 
the text, which it is hoiked will thus be found to i>rescnt a 
faithful j)icture of the present state of idiilological studi(;s. 


11, Aingee Terrace, N.W./* 
Jaguar II 3rd, 1877. 


A. H. K. 
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• THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

LINGUISTICS PHILOLOGY ETYMOLOGY. 


§ 1 . — DifferencG between Linrpdsilcs and Philolorfy* 

Tt is seldom that in ordinary language, or oven in scientific works, 
any distinction is ol3^erved between the two terms and 

pliilohnfff. They are nsnally employed one for the othcir, almost 
at haj>liazard, and according to the more or less urgent euphonic 
requirc^raeiits of a phrase or a sentence. The best writers, and oven 
scientific men themselves, constantly confuse them ; too ofttm treat- 
ing pliilology and linguistics as nothing more than the study of 
etymologies, and describing those ^engaged in such pursuits as 
philolorjistfi or linguists indifferently. The incpiiry into the pos- 

* In wliat follows, the terms linguistics and philology^ owing to the dif- 
ferent iTsage of the two languages, have necessarily changed sides. Philology 
and comparative philology, according to the English practice, now mean 
what is more comprehensively mtderstood by the Science of Language, 
linguistics being more usually restricted to the critical study of a given 
language. But the more correct French vfriters use la philologie in this 
sense of linguistics, and la linguistique in the sense of the Science of Lan- 
guage ; those tito terms thus forming respectively the French and the 
English titles of the present work. It may bo added that in this translation 
the toi'ms Science of Language, Philology, and Comparative Philology, aro 
used as practically synonymous. ,In the words of Schleicher, quoted further 
on, philology is nothing unless comparative .” — *Note by Translator. 
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LINGUISTICS— PHILOLOGY— ETYMOLOGY. [Chap. i. 


siblo relatioiisliip of two Australian idioms, or the revision of a 
text of Plautus, would bo spoken of by them either as a linguisti(5 
or philological work indistinctly. 

But this is very far from being the cas^, and we must at the 
outset endeavour to combat such a serious crrj)r. 

PhUology w a natural^ linf/uiduas an historical sclenr^. 

In his dictionary of the Prench language, M. Littro, using the 
term lingitisfiqiw in the sense now usually given by English 
writers to the word philology, describes it as “the study of lan- 
guages, considered in their principles, their relations, and as an 
involuntaiy prfaluct of the mind of man.” In spite of all its 
vagueness, this definition possesses the great merit of not being 
quite .so easily apjdicahle to the word linguist, ics (hi tin? English 
sense). On the other hand, to the term — ^liy it jiartly 

understanding linguistics — ^lie assigns three different meanings ; 
Ist, A khid of general learning, respecting belles-lettres, languages, 
criticism, <fcc. ; 2nd, More definitely, the study and knowledge of a 
language in so far as it is the instrimient or medium of literatm’e ; 
3rd, Comparative philology, a .study applied to several languages, 
which are ex])lained by being mutually compared with each other. 

Of these three definitions the first two are correct, but the third 
can scarcely bo ae(;eptcd, according to the present use of the term 
by French writers. The author justly distinguishes between 
jihilology, projierly so-called, ^nd linguistics ; but, without suffi- 
cient reason, sanctions the unjustifiable practice which confuses 
the science of comparative philology with mere linguistics. 

It is difficult to understand how, by becoming comparative, the 
one could bo changed to the other. Comparative physiology em- 
bracing, for instance, the relations of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, does not surely cease ta be physiology. And so with 
the comparative anatomy of the various races of mankind, or even 
of man and the other jgrimaies, which still claims the title of 
anatomy. It is clearly the same with philology, which by becoming 
compa^tive cannot by any means thereby forfbit its true and 
proper designation. 

Bollin defined linguists as “thosb who have studied the old 
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writers for the ptirposo of examining, correcting, explaining, and 
expounding them,” and this definition is still largely applicable. 
It corresponds, as we have seen, to M. Littre’s two first meanings 
of philology ; and in ^rath, the province of the linguist is the 
critical study of literj\,ture from the standpoint of archaeology, art, 
and mythology; the inquiry into the history of languages, and 
incidentally into their geograpliical extension ; the discovery of the 
elements they have mutually borrowed from each other during the 
course of ages ; the restoration and the correction of texts. 

I'his is on the face of it an histori(;al science, and an importsint 
branch of learning. Before the modem development of the uatunil 
sciences, languages could ho regarded only from this historical point 
— ^that is to say, linguistics necessarily long preceded philolophy. 

Strictly speaking, linguistics are concerned with one language 
only. This it criticises, interprets its records, improvas extant 
texts, according to the data and materials furnished by this one 
language itstslf. When this study becomes extended to two dif- 
ferent languages, or to sev(^ral branches of the same language, it 
becomes so far comparative. Thus what we understand by classical 
linguistics are most commonly coni])arativo studhis, because occu- 
j)ied with both Greek and Latin texts. In the same way, Romance, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic linguistics are all comparative. They Avill 
treat, for instance, of the influence exercised by the Euphuists of 
the sixteenth century on the cun*ent speech of succeeding gene- 
rations ; of the part played by Luther’s version of the Bible in the 
formation of New High German; of the westward sju'cad of the 
Slavonic tongues during the Middle Ages, and of their subsequent 
retirement towards the East. 

Equally comparative are “ oriental linguistics,” as they are called, 
and which embrace thi’ee languages scientifically distinct — Persian, 
Arabic, and ^Turkish. Lastly, Btiddhigm in India and the extreme 
East has given birth to yet another branch of comparative linguistics. 

We are indebted more particularly to Schleicher,* Curtius,t 

• “ Dio deutsche Spracbe,” Introduction, chap. vi. 
t “Philologie undTSprachwissenBchaft.” 
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Kuhn, Chaveo,* Jind Spiegel, + for this important distinction be- 
tween the two sciences of linguistics and philology. All these 
writers agree on the cardinal point — ^that the one belongs to the 
province of historic knowledge, and the othfu* to that of the natural 
sciences. 

The Science of Language, or Philology, may be defined : The 
study of the constituent elements of artichlato speech, and of the 
various forms by which these elements are or may be affected. In 
other words, philology is the two-fold study of the phonetics and 
of the structure of languages. 

It is easy to see how philology trenches on physiology by the 
study of the phonetic material of languages — that is, of their 
sounds. The first care of the philologist is to arrange the vowels 
and the consonants of the languages he is studying, and to establish 
the laws of their changes or modifications, and the discovery of 
these laws will be all the more easy for him according to his 
acquaintance with the action of the vocal organs. 

Vowels and consonants make up the fundamental elements of 
language. There are others growing out of these, which are at 
times, strictly speaking, described jis mapla elaimntsi, although 
often in fact already compound ; these are the monosyllables 
usually called roots. 

Inquiry will show us that these monosyllables lie at the bottom 
of all philological systems. Sometimes they are formed by one 
pure clement, that is by a single vowel : i = to go in the Aryan 
langiiages. Sometimes they are formed by the union of several 
fundamental elements : ta corresponding in Chinese to the various 
conceptions of greatness. But their meaning must always bo 
very general, never being limited by any consideration of gender, 
case, number, persem, time, or mood. 

The study of these elements forms, as stated, one of the first 
cares of the philologist. To this study succeeds the examination 
of the forms by which such elements are or may bo affected. Tliis 

# “ Bulletins do la Socidto d’Anthropologie de Paris,” 1862, p. 198. 
f “ Die traditionolle Literatur der Parson,” p. 48. 
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new study receives the name of 'tnorpliolof/ij. We shall treat 
farther on of the several morphological varieties in language, that 
is of the tlilferent kinds of structure that languages may present. It 
will then be seen tliat idioms classified in this relation in one and 
the same group, as for instance the fKjgluHnatIntj languages, may 
j)o^ib]y ho otherwise, and, in respect of their constituent elements, 
entirely strangers to each other. Thus the Aryan and the Semitic 
languages, whose roots are totally diliercnt and incapable of being 
identified, are both fomid in the same morphological division; so 
also with Turkish, Basque, Japanese, and Tamil, which present the 
same general structure, but the roots of which are so essentially 
difierent that it becomes impossible to reduce them to one common- 
stock or origin. 

This subject will claim all due attention in its j‘)ro 2 )cr place. 
Meanwhile our object is thoroughly to ostabli.sh the cardinal fact 
that philology belongs to the group of natural sciences, and that to 
classify it with the historical sciences wo must ignore at once its 
aim and its method. • 

It is to Augustus 8chlei(dior {oh. 1868, at dona, where ho taught) 
that we are indebted for the clearest and most conclusive ^vritings 
on this important subject. Schleicher was esj)ecially distinguished 
amongst his fellow-countrymen for a turn of mind altogether free 
from metaphysical reveries. Idke so many others, he had waded 
through the schools of the transcendentalists, and followed the 
expounders of hyperphysicispi and “ theourgics,” but their subtle- 
ties had failed to allure his positive intellect, which could ill I’est 
satisfied Avith dogmatic and einjAty assertions. Ilis was essentially 
an ex;perimental and methodic mind. He was confessedly the first 
to draw up the general scheme of the phonetics and structuiv- of 
the Aryan languages, whose relationship had be(m definitely jiro- 
claimed by Sir W. Jones at the end ®f the last, and scientifically 
demonstrated by Bopp at the Ijeginning of the present century. 
As Scldeicher was himself wont to remark, his extensive botanical 
information was of the greabjst service to him in Ixis researches into 
the morphology of language^ so entirely identical are the processes 
of analysis and comparison in the study of all the natural sciences. 
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Hero the ingenious analogy deserves to Ixj quoted, which, in 
order to render clear the dilFerencc hetween the science of Language 
and linguistics, he was fond of establishing between the j^ilologist 
and the botanist on the one hand, and the linguist and horti- 
culturist on the other.* 

“Linguistics,” he writes, “are a historical science, a science 
which has no place except where we are in i^ossession of a 
literature and a history. In the absence of monuments or of 
a literary culture, there is no room for the. linguist. In a word, 
linguistics are apidicable to historic documents alone. It is very 
different witli iihilology, whoso sole object is language itself, 
whoso sole study is the examination of language in itself and 
for itself. The historical changes of languages, the more or 
less accidental development of the vocabulary, often even their 
syntactical processes, are- all but of secondary importance for 
the philologist. lie devotes his whole attention to the study 
of the phenoraonon itself of articulate speech ; a natural function, 
inevitable and determined, from wliich -there is no esca})e, 
and which, like all other functions, is of inexorable necessity. 
It little matters to the idiilologist that a language may have pre- 
vailed for centuries over vast empires ; that it may have j)roduced 
the most glorious literary monumcnis ; that it may have yieldcul to 
the roquii’cments of the most delicate and refined intellectual 
culture. He little cares, on the other hand, that an obscure idiom 
may have perished without fruits or issue, stifled by other tongues 
and ignored utterly by the mere linguist. Literature is imqiiestion- 
ably a powerful aid, thanks to wliich it becomes easy to grasp the 
language itself, to recognise the succession of its forms, tlie jihases 
of its development, a valuable, but by no means an indispensable 
allj^ Moreover, the knowledge of a single language is insufficient 
for the idiilologist, and herdn he is again distinguLshed from the 
linguist. There exists a Latin linguistic science, for instance, 
totally independent of the Greek ; a Hebrew equally indejiendent 
of the Arabic or Assyrian. But wc cannot speak of a purely Latin 


* “ Die dcutschc Sprache,” Introduction. 
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or a purely Hebrew philology. Pliilology, as above stated, is 
nothing unless comparative. In fact, wo cannot explain one form 
without "comparing it with others. Hence linguistics may be 
special, and restricted Ijp one language. IJnt when there is question 
of the constituent elements, and of the structure of a language, we 
mfist bo previously familiar with the phonetics, and the stnicturo 
of a certain number of other tongues. Let us re.peat it once more ; 
the researches of the philologist are consequently always and 
essentially conq)arativc, whereas those of the linguist may be quite 
special,” 

It is here that Sclileicher introduces his ingenious and reasonable 
comparison. “ The j)hilologist,” he remarks, “ is a naturalist. He 
studios languages as the botanist studies plants. The botanist must 
embrace at a glance the totality of vegetable organisms. He 
inquires into tlie laws of their structure and of their devtdopment; 
but ho is in no way concerned with their greater or less intrinsic 
worth, with their more or loss valuable uses, the more or less 
acknowledged pleasure afforded by them. In his eyes, the first wild 
flower to hand may have a far liigher value than the loveliest rose, 
or the choicest lily. The province of the linguist is far different. 
It is not with the botanist, but with the horticulturist that ho must 
be compared. The lattcn* devotes his attention only to such or sink 
species that may be the object of special attraction ; what he seeks 
is beauty of form, coloiu*, and perfume. A useless plant has no 
value in liis eyes ; he has nothing to do with the hiAvs of structure 
or development, and a vegetabl(5 that in tliis respect may povssess the 
greatest value, may possibly be for liim nothing but a conmion weed.” 

Tlfe comparison is correct, and, better than any more or less lucid 
explanation, points out clearly enough that the philologist studios 
ill man the phenomenon of articulate speech and its results, just as 
all physiologists study such other fiyictioiis as locomotion, smell, 
sight, digestion, or circulation of the blood. And not only docs he 
inquire into and detcniiine the normal laws peculiar to this jihe- 
nomenon, but ho also discovers and describes the changes, really 
pathological in their nature, which are frequently presented during 
the course of the life of languages. 
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§ 2 . — The Life of Langmujes. 

For ill point of fact languages are boni, decay, and perish, 

like all other living things. They pass first through an embryonic 
period, then reach their highest development, and lastly enter on a 
stage of retrogressive disintegration. It is precisely this conception 
of the life of language that, as already remarked, distinguishes the 
modem science of language from the unmethodical speculations of 
the past. 

In another chapter we shall speak of the birth of Languages, and 
of the origin of the faculty of aiticulate sjieech. We shall also see, 
farther on, how the most intricate philological systems grow out of 
inidimentary systems ; how, in a word, the highest moiphological 
stratiiications ever rest upon others of a lower order. 

Languages once bom, cannot be said to enter at once on their 
historic career, if by this we ar(j to understand that their develo][)- 
ment becomes henceforth subjisct to the wliinis and caprice of 
fasliion. To suppose so would be a serious error, for their develop- 
ment is determined beforehand, and the course of their life can by 
no conceivable de 2 )arture from the natural laws cscai)o from the 
necessities common to aU living things. Under the influence of 
favourable or adverse circuinstfinces, they may undergo more or less 
serious modifientions, they may advance more or less imicijutately 
to decrej)itiide and extinction, but nothing can ever bend or change 
their organic tendencies, f f ley are, in* a word, what their nature 
compels them to be. 

There are, for instance, no such tilings as mixed languages, nor is 
it possible to conceive, say, an Aryan tongue, whose grammar is 
paitly Slavonic, jiartly Latin. Enghsih again, into which have been 
introduced so many foreign and esjiecially French (and Latin) 
elements, remains none the less as it will remain to the last, a true 
Teutonic tongue. Basciue is similaily circumstanced, its constant 
borrowings from two llomance tongues never having been able to 
affect its inner structure. In the same way the Husvaresh, or 
l*ahlavi, remained throughout medieval* tunes an Aryan language, 
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notwithstanding the lai’ge amount of Semitic elements which found 
their way into it. 

lJut it •cannot bo doubted that such intellectual commerce, and 
that such borrowings, ^the inevitable results of civilisation, in a 
marked manner hasten on or promote the life of languages. To 
this truth the most evident and tangible facts bear witness. Thus 
amongst the Teutonic tongues English has run a singularly rapid 
course, whilst Icelandic has often preserved some very primitive 
forms with striking fidelity. I’lie obscure Lithuanian may be looked 
upon as the best preserved of all Aryan languages in Eui‘oi)e, and 
in aU probability woidd still for a long time to come challenge our 
admiration of its ancient and i)recious fonns, did not the rough 
competition of German threaten it with approaching extinction. 
It is thus that such unecjual Imt inevitable struggles daily cause the 
destruction of beings full of Jife and health, and wliich under less 
disastrous conditions would htive enjoyed a long term of existence, 
instead of perishing miserably and without issue. 

It is difficult to believe that a philological system, once it has 
attained its most flourishing state and its highest development, does 
not forthwith enter on its downward course, and it is equally hard 
to supj)osc that this period is not itself characterised in a special 
manner by an ever-increasing tendency towards independence on 
the part of the various idioms of such a system. "VVe know, for 
instance, that th(‘ Indo-European or Aryan tongues — Indie, Iranic, 
Hellenic, Ihilic, Keltic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Lettic — spring from a 
common mother, whose ]>honetic elements it has been possible to 
d(itenuine, and whose morpliology and structure have been re- 
coverAl, at least in all their essential features. How, it may be 
assumed that the period of fonuation, to which must in all likeli- 
hood be assigned a very protriTcted duration, was brought to a close 
as soon as xlialectic divergencies begiyi to make their appearance, 
and that no sensible interval elapsed between the first stage and the 
j)eriod of retrogressive change. One of the most importiint duties 
of philology is precisely to determine, or rather to restore, the forms 
of mother-tongues possessin|; no WTitten monuments, at the time 
when they were breaking up into dialectic sulxlivisions. The task 
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as stated, has been all but accomplished for the Aryan system ; but 
it has scarcely yet been roughly sketched for the Semitic family — 
Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrew, Phcenician, Arabic, &c. — ^while all has 
yet to be done for the other systems ; as, fOT instance, the so-callcd 
Hamitic (ancient Egyptian, Coj)ti<i, Ta-Masheq, Galla, &c.), and 
that of the Dravidian tongues, such as Tamil, Telugu, &c. 

However, the life of languages is not a matter to be disposed of 
in a few pages. To do it justice woidd require a whole volume, and 
a long series of examples drawn from the various families of 
languages respectively. The matter cannot be here further dwelt 
upon ; and we must rest satisfied with having .pointed out the 
genoral and persistent fact of this life., of this material energy, under 
one of its most curious and instructive aspects. 


§3 . — Linguidies and Philolorjij mutually usrful to each other. 

It cannot bo denied that philology finds at times a powerfid ally 
in the enqdoynient of tlui historic method. This latter is in fact 
indispensable when we come to enter upon the still almost viigin 
soil of syntax, where a more or less sensible individual inlluence 
may make itsdf felt. Let us, however, repeat that the natural 
science of philology and the historical science of linguistics are not 
rivals, and that there is nothing to justify the assumption that they 
are two hostile sciences. In tmth, two branches of knowledge, 
however different in their natme, cannot lead to contradictory 
results, nor can two tnie sciences, really worthy of the name, be in 
any sense enemies of each other. The various sciences arc bn the 
contrary the complements one' of the other, each being at once both 
debtor and creditor of all the rest. 

Such is especially the case both with philology and linguistics. 
The latter must, at least in a general way, recognise the results 
obtained by the former. If it knows nothing of speech itself, 
which is such a powerfid aid to progress, if it ignores its structure 
and constituent elements, it can never form an adequate judgment 
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on the acquisitions of this agent. As well say that an ethno- 
graphist might derive profit from a collection of elementary data 
respectin*g the anatomy of races, without taking them even into 
calculation. This is sdmost a tmisni, and yet there are many 
linguists whom it has so far failed to convince. Hence those 
in^erminahle and abstract discussions, Avithout object, Avithout 
sound knowledge, and mostly i)edautic, that medley of idle hair- 
splitting, in Avhich declamation competes Avith shalloAvness and 
inanity. 

On the other hand, the linguist himself collects valuable 
materials for the philologist. He facilitates a knowledge of the 
historic forms of languages, and reveals all that ho has been able to 
discover respecting their chronology and succession. Lastly, he 
<liscloses all the dialectictd diveigencios Avhich arc so pregnant with 
A’^aluable instmction. 

Hence, if it is necessary carefully to distinguish these two 
sciences in their aim and their method, it is no hiSS important to 
acknowledge that tlvy are both of them destined to render each 
other mutual, and possibly very considerable assistance. Thus it is 
that history has frequently furnished useful materials for the study 
of the races of mankind, and that anthropology has, in its tuni, 
thrown light upon many historic events. 


§ 4 . — The PohjyJot. 

The practical knowledge of languages, or, to speak more exactly, 
the tfrt of S])eaking them fluently and correctly, depends mainly on 
natural capacity, Avhich is itself developed by a more or less pro- 
tracted exercise. Hut it Avoifld b(j a mistfike ever to regard it as a 
science. One is often surprised to megt with an author of niunerous 
and sound philological works, Avho is incapable of conversing in 
three or four different languages, and we are still more astonished 
to find that he is perhaps unable to make use of any language 
except Ids oAvn Avith ease and fluency. Hut this arises from a 
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misunderstanding. The philologist is not a polyglot, or at least he 
need not be one. The polyglot, again, has no claim based on Lis 
art to the title of philologist ; yet we constantly hear this mame 
given to persons who, thanks to some ex^e2)tional circumstances, 
and esjjecially to the individual aj^titude above mentioned, dis- 
course with more or less ease in ten or twelve languages, oeca- 
sionally even in a still greater number, without at the same time 
j)ossessing the least notion of their inner structure. 

What has been above stated concerning the nature of philology 
and of j)hilological studies obviates the necessity of dwelling further 
on this common confusion of ideas. j\t the same time, however, 
we are of ojiinion that the results of idiilology may to a certain 
Ijoint facilitate the study of tlio art here in question. Let us take, 
for instance, the Itoinanoe tongues, which flow directly from vulgar 
Latiji. It cannot be denied that we may jiass from one to another 
of these idioms, according to tolerably iixed rules, in all tliat more 
esj^ecially concerns their phonetics and the interchange of con- 
sonants. A very small number of general imncijdes gives the key 
to the more usual equivalents, showing that the resemblance of 
French, Italian, and ^Spanish words is not accidental. Ly this 
treatment it becomes logical and rational, rendering the study of 
the languages themselves all the more rajiid the less it is given uj) 
to mere chance and routine. 

In the same way the Teutonic idioms possess laws in common 
which are generally definite. For instance, to such or such German 
consonants corresjiond .such or such English, Dutch, or Swedish 
letters uniformly. And so with the. Slavonic group, where 
Bohemian, Russian, Croatian have a jierfectly settled j)honblogy, 
permitting us to pass without much trouble from the forms of any 
•one of these languages to tliose of the kindred tongues. Nor are 
any great mental efforts needed in order to reach these results, 
nothing more being required than a knowledge of a few elementary 
principles. Unfortunately there are still wanting practical manuals 
free from all scientific parade, and planned in such a way as to 
-clearly, and, if needs he, somewhat empirically summarise these 
few and extremely simj)le laAvs. Such little works would bo of 
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inestimablo aid to the complicate and obsolete systems still in 
use.* 

§ 5. — Tlie Dawjers of Etymology. 

If a special capacity^or the practical acquisition of languages is 
not a science, etymology, on the other hand, can be looked upon 
neither as a science nor an art. In itself it is nothing but a sort of 
trick or sleight-of-hand, the greatest and most relentless foe to 
which is the genuine philologist. In a word, etymology, in itself 
and for itself, is more guess-work, ignoring all experience, over- 
riding all objections, and resting satisfied with specious show, and 
with results which {u*e scarcely probable, or even at all possible. 
At first sight th(j Gennan words, 1tul)en, to have; hcreit, ready; 
liknUrh, like ; uhenteuer, adventure, seem to answer, letter for 
letter, with the Latin hahera, the Greek avoKayos, and the 

French amnUirc, as the English to call does to the Greek koKciv. 
And yet appearances arc here deceptive, philological analysis show- 
ing the futility of such comparisons as these, which in fact cannot 
for a momeut stand tiie tost of soiuid criticism. 

* This passage is suppressed in the second edition, and the following 
substituted : “ Let us not bo too sanguine as to the amount of success 
likely to bo attendant on the introduction of a few elementary notions of 
comparative Grammar into the Icwor classes. A lad of ten, twelve, or 
fifteen years can scarcely show any sustained interest in the laws regulating 
the interchange of letters in the languages he is studying. He tries to 
learn Greek and Latin as he has learned his mother-tonguo, that is by dint 
of sheer practice, without paying any hoed to rules more or less eruditely 
framed. But would 4t not be very useful, for those at least who are en- 
gaged in teaching, to be acquainted with the existence of these laws, and 
to ha^ some knowledge of the pi’incipal and most elementary of them ? 
In our opinion it would not be going too far to insist upon so much.*' But 
the original passage is here retained in the text, bccauso it points, how- 
ever timidly, at a great piunciplo, which is gradually, but surely, making its 
way. The translator has himself devoted .xiany years to the solution of tho 
problem, how best to utilise tho conclusions of comparative philology in 
facilitating the acquirement of languages. In spite of much opposition, 
and much ignorant contempt, he has at least succeeded in convincing some 
few intelligent teachers that the problem admits of solution, and that tho 
day is perhaps not distant when science will bo happily and advantageously 
combined vrith routine in the teaching of languages . — Note ty Translator. 
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It is by moans of such-like fantastic methods that attempts have 
been made to compare languages absolutely unconnected Avith each 
other — the Semitic with the Aryan tongues, Irish Avith I3as(pie. 
The most distinguished Somites, who have rendered the great(!st 
services to the philology of the Syro- Arabic languages, have- fre- 
(^uently allowed themselves to fall into this trap, and a larg(i 
number of their works swarm Avith uncritical comparisons Avith 
Aryan roots and words. The celebrated Gesenius himself hiis not 
escaped from the misapprehension, so that it is not perhaps sur- 
prising that, foUoAving in his steps, orthodox interpreters liaA^e 
yielded to it with a keen ]“elish. I’liere is nothing more risky than 
to get hold of tAvo ready-made Avords and compare them together. 
What at first sight seems to establish the most convincing relation- 
ship is often the most deceptive. 

On the other hand, forms that avo should never dream of com- 
2 mring together are often found to be most intimately related AAuth 
each other. Since their jirimitive connection and identity in one 
and the same form, each of them has bi^en subjected to diflTerent 
modifying hiAvs. But these Liavs are noAV discovered, and the 
absolute unity of the forms themseh’^css jilaced beyond doubt. 
Thus, for instance, Ave reduce to one and the same primitive form 
the Greek and the Latin ffmtvia ; the Latin svlm, and the old 
Persian harumt, all; the old Irish il and the Sanskrit imnis, nunnv 
rous; the (Ireek I6s, jioison, and the Latin vlrm’, the English fire 
and the Croatian pet ; the Dutch vader and the Armenian haijr ; the 
Armenian se, I, and the Croatian ja. It is tlyiis, also, that Avords 
belonging to one and the same language, and which at the first 
blush seem to be in no Avay connected, belong in reality to oAc and 
the same root. For instance, in French, roltdo, solder, soldat, sevl, 
serf; Jeu, hnn, jour, divbi; auspice,'' scex>tique, eo&pie, (‘.piee, rfqdt; 
asslster, couter, Hahle, obstacle. We should be exceeding the limits 
assigned to this treatise were Ave to set forth in detail the princijiles 
that connect all these forms together, and which mere guess-work 
would, doubtless, never suspect of being so related. 

What then is etymology? — or, rather, what ought it to be, 
to deserve consideration and lay claim to any scientific value? 
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It is simply a result — a result both of philology and of 
linguistics. 

In the. first case it is deductive ; in the second, liistoricaL 

The history of the French language teaches us for example that 
diiule, turkey, is a contraction of pmla d’lmle ; that hussard 
comes indirectly from the Hungarian Inisz, meaning twenty’, that 
the English joeJesy represents the Old French jaquet. These are 
all so many examples of linguistic, or, if you will, of historic 
etymologies. In this department, in fact, it is historical criticism 
alone that can decide on the reasonableness or likelihood of sup- 
positions, on their improbability or incorrectness. It is historical 
(iriticism that deals with the nudtitudo of etymologies relying on so 
many whys and wherefores, amongst which there are many which, 
however obvious at the first glance, must nevertheless be looked 
upon as absolute sly arbitrary. 'Ihus, according to the Latin jurists, 
the skive, sernm, was so called because through the clemency of 
the victor ho had been saved, preseroed, from the death-blow. But 
the fact is, the primitive moaning of the word is that of protector 
or ymmlian, in its nominative singular form comsponding closely 
to the Zend lumrvo, keeper, pa^n„<i~lumrv6, guard or keeper of cattle 
in the Avesta. It is by means of the why-and-wherefore argument 
that feu, defunct, is derived from fuit, he was. One stej> more 
and cadaver will come from ca [ro] da [ta] ver [mibus] = caro data 
vennihus’, nohills from mm mlh ; and dignus from di-genus = a 
kind of God. 

Philological is quite as dangerous — ^perhaps even more (kingerous 
than linguistic etymology. “Do you know,” asks the learned 
doctor, “whence comes the expression galant lumvnieV' — Le 
Barbouille: “Whether it came from Villejuif or d’Aubervilliers, 
I caro little.” The Doctor? “KnoAV that the expression galant 
Jiomine comes from elegant’, taking^ the g and the a from the 
last syllable, we get ga ; and then taking the Z, adding an a and 
the two last letters, that makes galant’, and then adding homme, 
that makes galant liommel^ 

The least indifferent of such etymologies, if all are not alike 
worthless, may bo said withbut exaggeration to be but little superior 
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to tliis. Thus, it is not mpro reasonable to corajjare the Greek 
fonn, figure, appearance, with the Latin formi, by assuming 
that the consonants m and / have simply changed place, than it is 
to derive galant liomms from eUgant The Latin consonant / 
initial, as will be seen farther on, answers to an aspirated explosive 
{hhf dhy or gh) of the primitive Aryan form, here to dli, which 
gives us the Sanskrit dhanna, meaning jus, juditia, and which 
explains the force of th(5 Latin diminutive formtdd — ioxio., rule, 
precept, whereas is akin to p-dpirra = T seize, a totally different 

root. Yet how many take as perfectly natural this pretended and 
fallacious resemblance of p-optf)^ to fiysmi, who are the first to laugh 
at Menage for deriving rat from the Latin imis by means of the 
assumed intermediate fonn uiuratus, whence ratus. 

ITie idea of looking on the philologist as a mere manufactunu of 
etymologies is far too common, though it can be entertained by 
those alone who have no notion either of the scope or the method 
of philology. In truth, the scientific linguist looks on the more or 
less striking resemblances that give rise to the so-called elegant 
etymological explanations as the very opposite of conclusive. Ex- 
perience has shown him how far they may bo deceptive; but 
before and above all it has taught him that languages are not 
the result of mere chance, but, like all other functions, correspond 
to an organic necessity; that the laws regulating them reveal a 
precision all the more striking in i)ro])ortion as they are the more 
methodically studied; that these laws, in a word, in many cases 
discover and explain the direct or indirect relationship of words ; 
but that the inquiry into such rolatunisliij) is but an accessory, an 
accidental fact, void of aU scientific interest. 

The etymologist, it has been said, makes little account of the 
consonants, and neglects the vowels “altogether. But this is not 
all. Hopelessly to shut the .eyes to the true nature of linguistics, 
and, if possible, to be still more, blind to the nature of philology — 
such is the basis, such the raison d'etre of the pretended science of 
etymology. It is by means of such etymological processes that 
Basque has been brought into relationship with Irish, that Erench 
and Plrovengal have been converted into Keltic dialects, that Latin 
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has been, derived from (rreek, that Phoenician has been transformed 
into anything or everything. It is by means of etymology that 
even nov attempts are made to characterise the language of the 
•ancient Iberians with the help of a few geographical terms taken 
at random; it is by the same medium that the Etruscan inscrip- 
tions have been recently read off fluently in two or three different 
languages. 

It cannot be too often insisted ujion that philology has nothing 
in common with these mental gymnastics. The very first shoal 
that it guards its followers against, is the temptation to deal with 
words ready made. The etymologist is fain to yield to this 
temptation, precisely because it forms the basis of his operations; 
and the philologist himself must doubtles.s at times rest satisfied 
with mere assumi)tions. ]>iit th(>se will have no Aveight either on 
his conclusions or his method of n^search. Wliat he aims at dis- 
covering and studying are the simple elements of speech and their 
manner of coalescing together, the. functions of organic, forms, the 
laws that K^gulati*. tlu“. development and subseipieiit modifications 
of th(‘.so forms. 

Ifliilology is then-fore nothing but a natural s('i('nce, a truth 
Avhich will he further c.onfiniK'd by the. consideration t)f a fresh 
subject connected with it. 


(JHAPTER IT 

THE FAOULTV OP ARTK.’UEATE SrEECH ITS LOCALITY AND IMPORTANCE 

IN NATURAL HISTORY'. 

Man is nian in virtue of the faculty of .‘irticulate speech. This 
pro])osition, at one time received with suspicion, has noAv lieconu' a 
truism, at least for those Avho believe that metaphysics have run 
their course. 'Chough it may not be a very convincing aigunicnt to 
appeal even to the best known authorities, Yve may still be per- 
mitted to quote, in c.onne.ction with this subject, the opinion of 
some authors, of whom science is justly proud. Such, for instance, 

C 
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is that of M. (Uiarlos Martins; “Articulato language is the dis- 
tinctive character of man.”* * * § That of (/h. Danvin: “Articulate 
spcoe.h is peculiar to man, although, lik(i other animals, Ik^ may he? 
a1)l(! to express his intentions hy inarticulate cries, hy gestures, and 
hy the muscular movements of his f(!atures.”t That of M. Hunfaly : 
“The origin of man ought to he considered coincident with that of 
s])eech.”| That of JNI. Haeckel : “ Nothing e.an have transformed 
and ennohled the facultit's and the hrain of man so much as the 
{leipiisitioii of language. Th<! most complete differentiation of tlie 
hraij), its perfection and that <.)f its noldest functions, that is to say, 
of the intellectual facadtiiss, Avdiihi recijn'oc'-ally inliuencing eaeli 
oth('r, still ke]»t ])ae(* Avith their manifestation in sjaa^ch. It is 
therefore Avith good reason that the most distinguishi’d cultivatoi's 
of com])aratiA'e 2'hilology lt)ok u])on human sja'ccli as the most 
<l(!cisiA’'e ste2> man has taken to se 2 >arate. himself from his animal 
ancestors. This is a jAoint that Sclileicher has ahly handled in his 
Avork. on the im])ortance of language in the natural history of man. 
Ther(i is seen the connecting link helAVi'en zoology' and com 2 )arative 
])hilology', the doctrine' of evolution, enabling eacJi of these seiemu's 
to follow .st(?2) hy' step the origin of language*.” And fai'ther on, 
“This man-ajie did not yet jtos.sess true .sjeeech, that is articulate 
language expressing ideas.”^ 

We shall return at the ]>roper time to the* (piestion of the 
coincidence of the. hirth of man Avith that of the, faculty of 
articulate speech. For the. jnesent, let^us he; satisfied Avith insisting 
em the ca].)ital j)oint, that the^. facidty in e^uestiou coiistitute;s the* 
ejiie; absolute; (iharacteristic of humanity'. 

Tn stTidying the e*omj)arative; anatomy' e)f man and otlier in- 
ferior animals, all attemiAts haA'o failed te; elisenwer any diflerence! 

* “ La Creation du Monde Organise',” in tho “ Revue dos Deux Mondes,” 
December 15th, 1871, ]>. 778. 

f “ The Descent of Man and Sexual Selection,” vol. i. p. 58. 

J “ International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Arohscology', 
Fifth Session,” vol. i. p. 58. 

§ “ History of tho Creation of Organised Beings, according to Natural 
LaAVB.’’ French translation, by Ch. Lotournoau, pp. 592 and eil. 
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iMsyond. one of degroo bot^ween the two. And iwcu this diverginiot; 
lias bi*eii greatly diminished in the eyifs of all iinprejudicod 
obs<‘iTcrs* since the discovery of the African anthro])oids. Thi^ 
sentimental theory of t|^e sujiremacy of man may Le said to bo at 
an end, and to have at last fallen into utten* disci-edit. Man is no 
longer distinguished from the anthropoids, either liy the structure of 
the teeth, the charae-ter of the intermaxillary bone, tln^ formation 
of this hands and feet, the constitution and functions of tlie vertebral 
column, the structure of pelvis and sternum, the muscular system, 
the facts conne-cted with the external sensorial a])paratus, the 
digestive organs, or tlu*. anatomical and morphological characters of 
tlu! brain.* * 

Nay more, therii exists in this risspect a far muri' serious gap 
I ({'tween the inf(.*rior ajais sind tin*, anthrojioids, than lietween these 
latter and man.t Ihdianei'- Avas accordingly then placed on tlie so- 
calk'd non-])hysical eharactors. lint the inferior animals also were 
found to possiiss foresight, memory, imagination, tlu‘ reasoning 
faculty, the amount of Avill compatibli' Avith thi*ir organic; systenL'-', 
giAung the most unecpiivoctd jiroofs of feelings of ])ity, Avonder, 
jiiubitioii, allection, love of rule, and meth((d in their work. 

At last recourse Avas finally had to the tAVo arguments hitherto 
lu'ld in reserve — that is, to those based on I'cliijioti. and womlltn, 
though Avith but indill'erent success. And in truth it is ('asy to 
subji'ct the ri;ligious sentiment to the .same i-ritique that takes 
<;ognisance of iill othc'r m(*ytal phases, and to .show th.at it has 
its origin in fear, the dreail of the unknoAvn : priiims in orhe tJeos 

* Broca, “Discours BurrHomrae et les Animaux,” iu iho “Bulletins of the 
I’aris Anthropological Society,” 1866, p. 53 ; “ L’Ordi'o dea Primates,” »7'. 
1869, p. 228; “ fitudes sur la Constitution des Vertiibres caudalcs chez lea 
Primates sans Queue,” iu the “ Revuo d’ Anthropologic,” ii. 577. Sec also 
Vogt, “ Le 9 ons sur THomme,” eighth lesson ; Schaffliauscn, “ Les Questions 
Anthropologiques do notre Temps,” “Revue Sciontilique,” 1868, p. 769; 
Paul Bert, “ Bulletins de la Socict<5 d’Anthropologio do Paris,” 1862, p. 473 ; 
Bertillon, ib. 1865, p. 605 ; Magitot, ib. 1869, p. 113. 

t Broca, “L’Ordre des Primates, &c.,” op. cit. passim; Dally, “L’Ordre 
des Primates et le'Transformisnie,” in the “ Bulletins do la Societc d’Anthrp- 
pologie,” 1868, p. 673. 

C 2 
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fecit timor. The child is not hom intp the world endowed with 
the religious faculty : “ On this point he knows what he is taught, 
hut he guesses nothing; he has no intuitive perception.”* All 
this has been excellently set forth by M. Broca : “ The author of 
a religious conception brings into play certain active faculties, 
amongst which the imagination often occupies the chief place. 
Here we have a first species of religiosity which I will call the 
active religious sentiment. But this manifests itself in a very 
limited number of individu.als only. The greater part, the vast 
majority of men, have nothing beyond a passive religion, which 
consists merely in believing what they arc told to believe, without 
being required to understand it ; and this feeling itself is for the 
most part nothing but the result of education. From his earliest 
infancy the child is reared in the midst of C('.rtain beliefs, to which 
his mind is moulded without his being in a position to argue or to 
reason on the matter. No intellect can escape from the action of 
such systematic instruction, planned and perfected during the 
course of ages. The child submits in all .cases, and frequently 
once for all. He believes without inquiry, becatise still incapable 
of examining for himself, and because in all matters, whetlnu reli- 
gious or not, he refers blindly to the authority of his instructors. 

In all this there is nothing to reveal the e.vistenee of a faculty, 
of a capacity, or of any special promptings of the mind. But with 
years, experience, and espcicially study, this passive state always 
gives place to a certain diigree of scepticism. We begin to lose, 
confidence to a greater or less extent in the statements of others ; 
it is no longer enough merely fo hear a thing asserted in order to 
accept it; we jisk for proofs, and when any one takes for granted 
everything that he is told, wo say of him that he is credulous as a 
child. 

* Letoumcau, “ De la Religiosite ot dcs Eeligions au point do Vne anthro- 
pologiqne,” in the “ Bulletins de la Societd d’Anthropologie,” 1865, p. 581 ; 
“Stir la Mdthode qni a conduit h dtablir nn Efegno Humain,” ib. 1866, p. 269; 
liagpieau, ib. 1865, p. 648 ; Condorcau, ib. 1866, p. 329 ; Broca, “ Discours,” 
&c., ib. 1866, pp. 59 and 74; Dally, “ Du E^gne Humaiu et do la Eoligiositd,” 
ib., 1866, p. 121. 
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The spirit of criticism, wliich grows with the growth of the 
intellect itself, is at first concerned witli material actions, the 
events of* everyday life, in many cases never getting beyond this 
order of phenomena. But in many others, without at all changing 
its character, it widens its circle so as to embrace metaphysical and 
religious thought. Hence in every country, and especially in those 
where the mind of man is cultivated, we meet with a great number 
of individuals who little by little give up a part or even the whole 
of their religious views. Has then this human sentiment, which 
you call religiosity, been effaced from their minds'? Would you 
place on a level with brute creation those men, who are often 
distinguished by the extent of their learning and the vigour of 
their mental powers 1 

Thus, from whatever point of view we consider this religious 
element, it becomes impossible to look upon it as a universal fact, 
inseparable from the nature of man. The active sentiment, which 
gives birth to religious conceptions, exists in a few individuals 
only. The passive sentiment, which is but a form of obedience to 
authority, or of the adaptation of the mind to its surroundings, 
though indefinitioly more diffused, is stiU very far from being 
universal. Were it otherwise, the zealots of the various forms of 
religion would not keep thundering as they do against unbelief. 

It should be carefully borne in mind that this pretended sen- 
timent is not only not shared in by a great many men of science, 
but is further absolutely non-existent amongst a good many reputed 
savage peoples. It is needless hero to reproduce the emphatic 
statements of a crowd of unprejudiced observers — statements which 
have bben vainly called in question. Tribes living without definite 
faiths or forms of ivorsliip have been supposed to believe at least in 
supernatural forces and manifestations. But it is certain — in fact, 
self-evident — ^that the very inferiority pf these races renders them 
incapable of at all distinguishing between the natural and the 
s®-called supernatural. Hence the necessity of in all cases again 
ultimately falling back on that fear, in itself easily enough 
accounted for, which has been above spoken of — the fear of an 
unknown, or rather of the 'unknown. But if in this we are to 
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recognise a religion, then there is no animal, however low, to 
whom the religious sentiment can be denied. 

It is needless to dwell upon the last objection — the‘ assumed 
sentiment of moralifn. It is an ascertaiiK'^d fact that it docs not 
(‘xist amongst a multitude of savage tribes, as the records of eth- 
nology cleiirly prove;; "while on the other hand, it is unmistalcably 
to be detected in the acts of a large number of animals, at least 
of the social ord(*r. 

Thus it is the faculty of articulate speech that idtimately and 
conclusm;]y distinguishes man from the inferior creation, where 
no trace of this faculty has ever been detected. ]No argument 
can of course be based on the ])ower of ])arrots to repeat words — 
words which are, no doubt articulate, but the; utterance of Avhich 
is totally disconnected with any coiTcsponding mental conc.ejdion. 
This very correspondence and intimate association betwe.eai the, 
word and the thought ])r(;cisely constitutes the true character (jf 
articulate human speech, "which the parrot does but unconsciously 
echo. , 

This characteristic, again, is common to all the races of man- 
kind, which is in itse.lf conclusive. However rude, the idioms of 
the lowest types may ajtpear, they have none the less a full claim 
to the title of true spctech ; and the greater or less tlcgret; of harmony 
and gi*ace, posa(!sse,d by them in no -way affects their tnie nature. 
Hesides, it shmdd be observed that it is only the utt('ranc,e and 
sounds of their languages that may seem strange, their .structure 
being often far from rudimentary. 

Hut it is object(id that individuals not possessing this jmitende;! 
distinctive human character, the deaf and dumb, for instance*, from 
their birth, or persons stricken with .spcechlossn(*ss in conscquenc.c 
of some injury to the, brain, could not in this case, bo considered as 
human beings, though fui the other hand their claim to tin; title 
cannot be gainsaid. 

This two-fold objection, though scarcely possessing the force of ft 
specious argument, may still bo worth refuting. 

What the mute lacks at birth is by no means the faculty hero in 
question, but the power of exercising it. He is dumb only because 
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is deaf, liis deafness alone preventing liiin from making use of 
tlie faculty of speecli. liesides, careful instruction may remove 
tliis obstacle, and in point of fact tlio.se bonr deaf and dumb do 
learn to speak and make use of the inherent gift of articulate speech. 
“ The mute, properly s(>call(5d, is no more aifected in the cerebral 
or vocal organs of speech than is a persfin who.so legs are tied in the 
organs of locomotion. Neither the one nor the other lacks the 
native faculty. They lack nothing but the liberty of exercising it, 
and this itself is due to a circiunstanci*. foreign to tlie faculty 
itself. 

We .shall consider nion^ fully the case of a (on^bral lesion 
re.sulting in the lo.ss of .sjxiech. As.sur(tdly there can l)e no doubt 
that ])(!rsons so affected retain their right to be considered as 
human beings, even when s])ce(‘liles.sne.ss is c,om])let(!. liut tin; 
re.sidts of the. important studies made in Trance on^this .subject do 
not yi't seem to lx* .sutiiciently kuoAvn; hmice it is well, and even 
necessary, here, to proclaim tlnun. It may at tin*, same tiimi helj) to 
throw further liglit on the tnu* naturt* of ])hilologic.al research. 

'riu'. attempts made, during the last century to locali.s(i the cerebral 
faculties weri; based on a sound principle, but they were neci'ssarily 
rendered unsuccessful through the Avant of experimental processes. 
At the present day the (piestion has been re.sumed by pathological 
anatomy, and it is difficult to oA'crlook the gi’eat importance, of the 
results arrived at by ^F. Broca in this ilomain.f A\'e shall here pa.s.s 
them rapidly in re.vfcAV. ^ 

* Vaisse, “Bnllotins do la Socicto d’Aiithropologio do Paris,” 1866, p. 146. 

t “Rnlletins do la Socictc Anatouiicjae,” 1861, 1863; ‘‘Bulletins do la 
Socictc do Cliinirgic,” 186 !• ; “ Bnllotins do la Socictc d’Anthropologie do 
Pai'is,” 1861, 1863, 1865, 1866; “ Expose dca Titros ot Travaux Scieutiliques,” 
1868. • 

X What follow.^ may bo rendered more intelligible to the unscientific 
-reader by a brief account of tbo parts of •tho encephalon alluded to. The 
cerebrum, or brain proper, as distinguished from the cerebellum, on which 
it partly rests, is divided by tho great longitudinal fissui’o into two lateral 
halves, known respectively as the riijht and left hemispheres. The under 
surface of each hemisphere is marked off into throe parts or lobes — anterior, 
middle, and posterior, aocordiitg to their position ; the posterior being that 
part overlapping the cerebellum, while the anterior and middle are clearly 
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The exercise of the faculty of articulate speech would seem to he 
dependent “ on the mtegrity of a very circumscribed portion of the 
cerebral hemispheres, and more especially of the left. This portion 
is situated on the upper border of the Sylyjan fissure, opposite the 
Island of Roil, occupying the posterior half, or probably not more 
than the third part of the third frontal convolution.” It was the 
autopsy of those subject to aphasia, that is, of those the muscles of 
whose articulation are not in the least paralysed, that has demon- 
strated this locahsation. In truth, this autopsy almost constantly 
reveals a very decided lesion of the posterior half of the right or 
left third frontal convolution,” nearly always, or about nineteen in 
twenty times on the left side. A serious lesion of the right has in 
many cases not affected the power of sj^cech; but “this faculty 
has never been known to . survive in the case of those whose 
autopsy has disclosed a deep lesion of the two convolutions in 
(juestion.” 

We need not here mention the series of operations bearing on this 
pomt, which, in our opinion, arc entirely conclusive, and which have 
been placed on record by a number of anatomists. Those who are 
curious in the matter, will find them in the works quoted in the last 
note. The interesting question, however, presents itself, why the 
exercise of the faculty of articulate speech should depend so much 
more particularly on a convolution of the left cerebral hemisphere, 
than on the corresponduig one on the right, although the functions 
of both hemispheres do not seem to he radically different. This 
curious phenomenon is due to the fact, that the convolutions of the 
left hemisphere have in general a much more rapid development 

divided by a deep cleft known as the Fissure of Sylvius, or Sylvian fissure. 
On opening this fissure there is exposed to view a triangular prominent por. 
tion of the cerebral mass, called the Island of Beil, marked by small and 
short convolutions, or gyri ope^ii. These convolutions, concealed in the 
Sylvian fissure, are amongst the earliest to be developed, and are themselves^ 
surrounded by a very large convolution forming the lips of the Sylvian, 
fissure, and known as the Convolution of the Sylvian fissure. Lastly, bothi 
hemispheres are moulded into numerous smooth and tortuous eminences, 
also called convolutions or gyri, and marked off from each other by deep- 
furrows, sulci, or anfractuosities. — Note by Translator. 
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than those of the right. ^ “The first are already clearly planned,” 
remarks M. Broca, f “ at a time when the others are not yet per- 
ceptible.” • The left hcniisjjhere, on which depend the movements 
of the right members o^ the body, is therefore more precociously 
developed than the opposite one. Thus we see why the child, 
from the first moments of existence, more readily makes use of 
those members, whose nervous .system is then more jjerfcct j why, 
in other words, he becomes right-handed. The upper right memher, 
being from the first stronger and more apt than the left, is on that 
very account brought more fre<|uently into play, thus acquiring at 
the outset greater strength and skill, whiedi of course goes on 
increasing with years. Hitherto I have called those right-handed, 
who more readily make us(i of the right, and Inft-huJtded, those 
who more readily make use of the left hand. But these expres- 
sions are drawn from the outward manifestation of the phenomenon,, 
which, when considered in relation to the brain, rather than to its 
mechanical agents, teaches us that the greater \)art of mankind are 
naturally left-handed, -so far as the brain itself is concerned, and 
that some few, those known as left-handed, are, on the contrary, 
exceptionally right-handed in the .same sense. . . , 

“ The hindamental phenomenon of articulate speech lies neither 
in the muscles, nor in the motor nerves, nor in the motor organs of 
the brain, such as the optical layers or the striate bodies. "Were 
there nothing beyond these organs, speech woidd be impossible ; for 
they exist at times in a perfectly healthy and nonnal state in indi- 
viduals that have become totally speechless, or in idiots who have 
never been able either to learn or understand a language. Articu- 
late speech therefore depends on the portion of the brain connected 
with intellectual phenomena, ,of wliich the motor organs of the 
brain are in’ a way nothing but the agents. Now this function of 
the intellectual order, governing the dynamic no less than the 
mechanical part of articulation, seems to be the almost invariable 
concomitant of the convolutions of the left hemisphere, since the 

* Gratiolet, MM. Bertillon, Baillargor. 

t “ On the Seat of the Faculty of Articulate Speech,” in the “ Bulletins 
de la Soci4t5 d’Anthropologie do Paris,” 1865, p. 883. 
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lesions productive of si^cechlessness are nesirly always found to exist 
in this henns])licre, 'lliis is as much as to say that, so far as sj)ecch 
is concerned, wo are left-handed (if such a term can he applied to 
the hraiji) ; we speak, so to say, with the left hemisphere. It i» a 
habit we acquire from our (earliest infancy. Of all the things we 
have to h^arn, articulate- sjteech is perhaps the most difficult. Our 
other faculties exist, at least, in a rudimentary state, amongst other 
animals, lJut althoxigh they undonbt(idly possess thoughts, and 
although th(‘ 3 ' are ahl<‘. to communicate them by the medium of a 
veritable language, articadate speech is itself altog(ithcr })eyond them. 
It is this intricate* and difficult tiisk that the child has to gra])})le 
with from his niost timder years, and lit! succeeds in mastering it by 
dint of much gi‘o]>ing, and by brain Avork of the most conqilicate 
order. !Now, this very task is imposed tm him at a period almost 
coincident Avith those embryonic stages in Avhich the left hemisiihere 
is in a more advanced state of development tlian the right. Hence 
there is nothing inconsistent in admitting that the most di'Auiloped 
and most ])recocious ci'ndiral hemisplnm! is in, a better jiosition than 
the other to guide the execution and co-ordination of the. acts, at 
once intellectual and niuse.ular, that constitute articulate speech, 
'riius arises tlie habit of siieaking Avitli th(! left hemisphere, a habit 
which at last l)(*conies so much a jiart of our nature, that, once 
<lej)rived of th(! functions of this hemisj»here, Ave lose the jioAver of 
making ourselves understood by siKiceh. I3ut from tliis it does not 
follow that the left hemispheri! is the e;i.clusive seat of the abstract 
facility of speech, Avhich consists in- establLshing a fixed relation 
betAveen an idea and a sign, nor even of the special faculty of arti- 
culate speech, Avhich <*.onsists in iistablishing a definite relation 
bctiveen an idea and an articulate Avqrd. The right hemisjihere is 
no more alien to this sjiecial faculty than the left, and the jiroof is 
that the individual rendered spcecliless by a serious lesion of the 
left hemisphere is, generally sjieaking, deprived only of the power 
of himself reproducing the articulate sounds of language. He con- 
tinues to understand Avhat is addressed to him, consequently he 
perfectly grasps the relations between, the idea and the Avord. lii 
other Avords, the faculty of perceiving these relations belongs at 
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onco to both hemispheres, which in case of disease may recipro- 
cally supplement each other ; but the faculty of expressing these 
relations by co-ordinate movements — a habit to be acipiired only 
after long practice — seenis to belong to one hemisphere ordy, which 
is nearly always the left. 

“Now, as there are left-handed ])eople, with whom tlie, innate 
pre-eminence of the motor forces of the right heniisj)her(i imparts 
a natural and ineradicable pre-eminence to tins functions of the 
left hand, in the same way wo seci how there may ije a certain 
nunibcw of persons with whom the natairal pre-eminence of the 
convolutions of the right hemisphere will reverse, the ord<‘r of 
phenomena here indicated. In their ease*, the faculty of co-ordi- 
naling the. niovtiiiients of articulate speech Avill, in conse(pienc(> 
of a habit contracted in infancy, de.volvci d(*finitely on the right 
hemisphere. These Cixceptional beings in respe(;t of language may 
be com])ared to those, who ai'c left-hamhid in res])ect of the func- 
tions of the hand. Iloth alike, are right-handed in respcict of the 

brain The. e:siste.nce of a fc‘W individuals exceptionally 

speaking with tin*, right hemisphere, would v(“ry well explain the 
e.xceptictnal cases in which speechlessuess is the. r(‘snlt of a lesion 
of this hemisphere. It follows from the forc'going statement that 
a subject, whose third left frontal convolution (the ordinary seat 
of articulate s])(*ech) ha]>pencd to be in a state, of atrophy from 
birth, wouhl learn to sjnsak, and would speak, Avith the third right 
frontal convolution, just as a (;hild born Avithout the right hand 
becomes as skilful Avith the left hand as others usually are Avith 
the right.”* 

To tTiis (juotation, Avhich sums up the state of the question, ^yo 
have but one remark to add. It is, that the obscTvations hitherto 
recorded, Avliich are very numerous, all go to confirm the doc.trims 
of the locality of spee.ch. This main ],)fciint is more conclusive than 
all the rest, Avlien the questi(.m is t(» shoAV tluit the study of arti- 


* See also Aclr. Proast, “Alterations do la Parole,” in tho “Bulletins do 
la Sooitito d’Anthropologio de Pairis,” 1873, p. 78(1; and by the same author, 
“Do I’Aphasic,” in the “Archives G6n6rale3 de Medecinc,” Paris, 1872. 
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culate speech is really a branch of natural history, as wo have 
endeavoured to make clear in the preceding chapter. 

At the same time the possession of the mere faculty itself can 
tell us nothing as to how it will bo applied by the individual 
endowed with it This application is, in fact, an art, and a very 
difficult one. The child stammers and stutters for a long timcf, 
until, thanks to a certain intellectual development, and to the habit 
thus acquired, he succeeds at last in using his native faculty like 
those around him. In other words, the faculty is natural, but its 
exercise is an art; the former being well expressed by the Greek 
term evepytia, as the latter is by «pyop. Hence those purely auto- 
matic acts so constantly exliibited in the exercise of the function in 
question, no less in its normal manifestations than in its 2>athologic 
state.* 

This distmction is inqiortant, and b^ overlooking it we would 
run the risk of forming the most extravagant and unscientific 
notions on the origin of sj)eech. 

In the second book of his history, Herodotus relates that Psam- 
meticus, king of Egyjjt, wisliing to find out who were the oldest 
inhabitants of the ejxrth, entrusted two new-bom infants to the 
keeping of a she{)herd, with injunctions to bring them up in 
seclusion, and never allow them to hear a human voice. Goats 
supj)lied them with nourishment, and after a Lii)so of two ycsars 
the shepherd was hailed by them with the rej)eated cry of /SeKos. 
Psarnmeticus, on inquiry, ascertained^ that this was a Phrygian 
word, meaning bread ; whereujxon the Egj|lq>tians acknowledged the 
right of the Phrygians to bo considered the most ancient jjeojde. 

This absurd story, which rejiresents two children, ignorJmt of 
every other word, inventing and seemingly declining an un- 
doubtedly derivative noun, gives us a tolerably fair estimate of 
the philological criticism of the ancients. The experience of 
Psarnmeticus implies a total ignorance of the essential and indis- 
putable fact, that the exercise of the lingual faculty is a difficult 

* Onimus, “ Da Laagage,” in the “ Bnllptins de la Sooiete d’Anthropo- 
logie de Paris,” 1873, p. 759, and following. 
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art — one that is acquired and handed down from generation to 
generation. To separate from his like a new-horn and of course 
utterly inexperienced infant, and expect him to hammer out a 
glottic system of his own, betrays a state of mind absolutely 
devoid of methodic principles. A language, that has already 
passed through several phases of its existence, cannot be inventiMl; 
for here, as in all tilings else, the present is the result of the past. 
How could an isolated individual of himself possibly again build 
up that long series of different stages that all languages have under- 
gone 1 A linguistic system is not a thing that can be manufac- 
tured ; it is formed and developed of itself step by step ; but it is 
formed when man is born — not the individual man, but man taken 
in the aggregate, the human race, if you will. As above stated, 
th('- appearance of the fae.idty of articulate speech determines the 
point of evolution Avhen one of tlu*. primates bticomes entitled to the 
name of man. 

Schleicher, in his cursive, though, solid e,ssay on the importance 
of language for the .natural history of man, find in his no less 
remarkable treatise on the Darwinian theory and the science of 
language, has discussed this coincidence of the l)irth of man with 
the dawn of articulate spe.ech. “ Tf,” he says, “ it is language that 
<;onstitut(*s man, then our first ])rogenitors were not real human 
beings, and did not become such till language was formed in ■v’irtuo 
of the development of the brain and of the organs of speech.” 
Philology, like all the other natural sciimces, compeLs us to admit 
that man takes his origin in the. evolution of inferior forms. We 
have ourselves allmh'.d to this subj’ect in connection with the, 
e.xcellfnt communication on “ The, Precursor of Man,” made by 
-M. do ^lortillct to the French Association for the Advancement of 
the tSciencos,* on the occasion of the finding of the chipped Hints 
in th(5 marl deposits of the limestone, i>ieriod at Beauce. According 
to the laws of paleontology, actual man could not have existed at 
that epoch. The succession of the fauna in the various geological 
eras is, in fact, now well established. From age to age animals 

ft 

* Second Session, held at Lyons in Angast, 1873. 
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liGcomo modified, and their varieties fall off all the more rapidly 
in proportion to the greater intricacy of their organisation. Throe 
times at least the fauna have heen renewed since the fortnation of 
th(! ahovo-mentioned limestone deposit at Beauco, and the mamma- 
lians contemporary with the flints in cpiestion belong to extinct, 
genera, the ])reciU’soi‘s of, but distiinit from, those now living. It 
is not r(iasonable to suppose that man alone has e8ca])ed from thesi*. 
modifications — ^man, above all, avhose organisation is ])reciscdy of 
all othei’s the Jiuost complicate. lleneti the chipped flints of the 
middlt*. tertiary {*pocii would belong to a genus the forerunmjr of 
pr(‘se.nt man. This ojdnion is in our (\ye,s <'.xtre.me]y iwobable, 
and <;oiTesponds in every r(isp(*ct with the doctrims set forth by 
Schleicher in the al)ov’^e-mentioned tr(.‘atis(>. 

If it cannot be admitted, without falling into metaphysical and 
childish conce|)tious, that the lingual faculty was ac(iuii-<;d all of a 
sudd(m, without cause, with(.)ut origin — in fact, er, ndhilo — it must 
be allowed to be tbe re.sidt of a progressive developimait of tin*, 
organs t)f speecli. This assumes bidore. man — that is, before, tlu; 
biiing distinguished by the faculty of articidate langnagc — another 
bciing on the way towards its ac(pdsition; that is to say, on tlu* 
Avay towards becoming man. /Vs Sc.hleichm* teaches, Ave must admit 
that a ceitain number only of such b(ungs succeeded in acquiring 
the faculty und/u’ the, influence of favourable circumstances, from 
Avhich time they' also ac(pTire,il tlus right to the; title of men ; AAdiilo 
other’s agaui, hiss faA'Ouri'.d by circumstances, broke down in their 
onwai’d progress, and fell back into a retrograde! metamorphosis. 
Their representatives we may irossibly have to recognise in the 
anthropomorphic crcatiu’cs, the. gorilla, the chimpanzee, the durang- 
outang, th(! gibbon, and the like. W e shall see farther on, Avhen 
passing in revicAV the A^aiious phases of languages, that these dif- 
ferent stages bear Avitness,ein the most rmmistakable manner, to 
constant progress, to natural development, and regular tendency 
towards perfection. 

Thus, then, in the presence of this perpetual spectacle of evolu- 
tion unfolding itself before our eyes everywhere throughout nature, 
we cannot but acknowledge that the faculty of articulate speech 
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lias henn acquired little by little, in virtue of a progressiv'o deve- 
lopment of the organs of speech. It matters little whether this 
development be, due to the various kinds of seh'ction, natural or 
sexual, or proceed from <^ther hitherto unascertained cau,se.s. This, 
howev(!r, is a matter on which we cannot uoav dwell. It lielongs 
ratlu^r to the general study of the variations and iiermutation of 
spiicies, whie,h we can do no more than allude, to. Hero, doubtless, 
as in eviirything else, the function has laid much to do with the, 
])rogress of the organ itself ; but here also, as elsewhere, the, organ, 
such as it is — that is, the oigan in its actual form — must have, 
necessarily jiroceeded from some, lower organism. 

It must be therefore definitely admitted that this distinctive 
property of man is ])urely n-lative. We dcdect its oi’igin and its 
rudimentary state wo se(', that our jirogenitors acquired it only by 
degnios, in the struggle, for (‘..xcellence, in whieli they were dc'stined 
to ])rovc victorious. 

-Hut, though relative, only, this fae.ulty is not the h'ss special and 
])ecidiar to man, and it is in virtue, of it alon.‘ that the first of thi*. 
primates is entitled to this name, which he has eariu'd by incessant 
struggle,s, fought out during the courac; (d ages. 


(.'irAPTKH. HI. 

FIRST FORM OF SPEEOU MONOSYIJ.AnUJ THE lSOL.VTl.\(i 

L.\NOUAGES. 

(-)p all the various forms thiit languages or groups of languag(‘s 
may present', the, monosyllabic is the simplest. In this elementary 
state*, all the terms are, mere mot-words, *01’ word-roots, corresponding 
in their essence with general conceptions, and uni*estricted by any 
ideas of person, gender, number ; of time, or mood ; of relatioushi]>, 

* Lamarck, “ Philoaophio Zoologiquo,” cd. Ch. Martins, i. 346, Paris, 1873; 
Darwin, “ Descent of Man,” i. 59 ; Hseckel, “ llistoire dc la Creation des 
litres organises,” trad, fr., p. 691. 
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prepositions, or conjunctions. In this first stage the language is 
made up of elements only, the sense of which is essentially general, 
without suffixes, prefixes, or any modification whatsoever^ by which 
any kind of relation might be imjdiecL Hence, in this first state, 
the simplest of all others, the sentence is 'made uji of the formula : 
root + root + root, &c. &c., and it is particularly to be noted that 
these successive roots are always unchangeable. 

From this brief statement it becomes clear why the languages of 
this class have received the name of moitoai/Uahic or W)lating, 
their words being in fact composed of sinij)le monosyllabic roots, 
isolated, and, as a rul(% indt'pendent of each otlier. . 

It may be well to state at o7)ce that all linguistic systems have 
passed through this monosyllabic pc'riod. Tin; languages whose 
forms are the most comjdicate, that is those liable to inflection — as, 
for instance, the Aryaji family — when snbjeck'd to scientific analysis 
betray unmistakable traces of a monosyllabic origin, remote and 
indirect it may be, but which cannot for a moment be gainsaid, as 
will be shown in its proper place. We shall also see that the 
intermediate stage, the ]>eriod of agglutination — that for instance of 
llasque, Japanese, and th(‘. Dravitlian group — has given rise to th(' 
inflectional system, whilst itself deriving from tlu! loAver stage, that 
is the monosyllabic — Avith AAdiich Ave arc n.oAV occnpie<l. 

hfot that it can lie asserted that all agglutinating idioms must 
some day become infl(>ctional, or that all the isolating and mono- 
syllabic ones must pass into the agglutinative state. Many tongues 
belonging to the tAvo loAA’^er oixhirs have perished, and it is certain 
that amongst those noAV liA’ing, Avhether monosyllabic or agglutina- 
tive, the greater number are definitely fixed in tliose states. Thus, 
it may be unhesitatingly asserted that Basque and the idioms of 
North America Avill iterish in their 2)resent form. 

Besides, it is not without, determining causes that such and such 
languages have definitely assumed their actual forms, whether 
monosyllabic or agglutinatiA’'e, AA'hile shoAnng but very feeble and 
rare tendencies to Avork into the higher stage. These causes may 
possibly have been multiplied, and may be of very different kinds, 
the discovery of which is an arduous task, not yet even attempted. 
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Yet it must in the end jirove successful, for the simple reason that 
there is a cause for everything, and we are making daily advances 
from thedenown to the unknown. 

Doubtless the most powerful cause of the effect hero spoken of 
is the fact that these lahguages have entered on their historic life, 
jind have become the instruments of literature. This fact of itself 
alone proves that the language, such as it was, felt itself equal to 
the requirements of a developed nationality. In this sense it is 
not incorrect to say that, at his first step into liistoric life, man 
reaches the period which in natural history is called the period 
of retrogressive metamorphosis. This, however, may or may not 
ibe confirmed by tlio future ; nor is it possible, in the present 
state of scientific knowledge, to indulge in much more than purely 
conjectural assertions on the point. 

It is easy to understand that a system of successive roots, all 
implying the most general ideas, could offer but a very limited 
resource to language. On the other hand, the imperious necessity 
of expressing th(i various relations of idi;as must have made itself 
felt at a very early stage. But we have seen that the essence of 
the root-words was the negation and even exclusion of the re- 
lational elements, such as active and passive, unity and plurality, 
past, present, and future. Yet .such a period must have necessarily 
I'xistetl. It must, doubtless, be removed back to extremely remote 
]irehistoric ages, ami in all probability, it succeeded itself to a still 
more primitive jieriod, during which the. roots Avere fonned by the 
cohesion of the simple phone ti6 elements. 

In course of time an ingenious expedient Avas devised as a remedy 
for th® intolerable deiect of jirecision. I'his consisted in rigorously 
fixing the position of the roots, that is of the Avords, in the sentence. 
Thus syntax Avas born before accidence or grammar, properly so- 
called. As Ave shall have to show fiyther on, this expedient of 
rigidly fixing the position of the words in the sentence ultimately 
gave rise to the second, or agglutinative stage. By passing in 
rapid revioAv the various monosyllabic languages, Ave shall sec how 
this important result Avas turned to account, as well as hoAv it.s 
. origin may have gradually become obscured. 

D 
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However this be, we already see that the grammar of all mono- 
syllabic or isolating idioms is necessarily and entirely a question 
of syntax. In fact, the word in these tongues is inflexible ; in 
spite of all changes of position in the sentence, it remains invariable 
and always the same, position alone dcteniiining its value or force, 
as subject or predicate, noun or adnoun, substantive or verb, and so 
on. 

It should also be noted, in a general way, that intonation is an 
imporbmt element in monosyllabic langiiages, a point which does 
not seem to have received sufficient attention in the various works 
on tliis class of idioms. N^ot the least imjjortant function of toni'. 
is the differentiation according to circumstances of a large number 
of homophones, that is of Avords identical in form, but different 
in their respective apjdic-ations, a point we shall presently have to 
enter into somewhat monj fully. 

llie princij)al monosyllabic languages — ^that is, those that con- 
.stitute or rc^present an independent glottic system — are Aat. in 
number: Chhit^c, Aminmcso, tHamvae, liunmin, and Tibetan. To 
these, however, must be added a coiisidei’able number of isolated 
itlioms in Tmnsgangetic or Fiiiiher India, such as the Pe(ju in 
liritish liurma, and the Ka^ssia, confined tc> a small district in the 
south of Assam, on the left bank of tlui Brahmainitra, and about 
tAVO hundred miles from the h<*.ad of the Bay of Bengal. Thes(', 
hoAvcver, are not of sufficient importance to claim further notice, 
here. 

It is not our intention, nor Avould it h(W, be possible, to treat in 
minute detail all these different languages. It Avill bo enough to 
ghu', some general information respecting each of them, Avhile 
dAvelling more particularly on Chinese, the most characteristic of all 
the languages of this class. 


§ 1 . — Chinese. 

^ « 

Its three great divisions are : the Mandarine, vernacular in the 
central provinces, and emjdoyed as a cultivated language through- 
out the empire 5 the dialect of Canton ; and that of Fo-Kien. AJl 
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three, while belonging to the same language, are vastly different, so 
that the natives of the northern and southern provinces have the 
greatest difficulty in understanding each other. 

The study of Chinese is composed of two clearly-defined 
branches — the Avriting system, and the language itself. Let us 
first speak of the latter. 

As already stated, it is purely and simply syntactic. The first 
rock it had to avoid, in common with all the isolating tongues, Avas 
the constant uncertainty of meaning, arising from the multiplicity 
of senses which one and the same form is susceptible of. Thus the 
form tao means indifferently : to reach, to ravish, to cover, hanner, 
c(0‘u, to lead, tcay, Avithout reckoning tAvo or three otlu^r senses in 
whicJi it may be taken. 'The syllable la stands for : to turn aside, 
vehicle, predom sstoiui, deic, to forge, way, besides three or four others. 

It was a someAvhat artless, yet A^ery exact expedient, to place 
aide by side tAvo terms capable of being synonymous in some one 
of their meanings, as for instance tao and in, both answering to the 
idea of way. Thus, while tao by itself might leaA’^e us to choose 
betA\*(ien nine or ten senses, /wo lu can mean nothing but way or 
roial. Is this, as has been assumed, a case of real composition? 
lly no means, for a compound term ahvays implies relationship, 
Avhile Ave liave here notliing but a heaping-up of homonyms. Not 
even the juxtaposition of two sucli Avords as fu, father, and mu, 
mother = parents, can be looked on as forming a true compound, 
though at the first glance it may seem to be one ; and so with 
yaan, distant, and Icin, near = distance. In ijoint of fact, in this 
sort of coupling of words together, the first no more depends on the 
second than the second does on the first. 

It may well be supposed that gender also can bo determined 
oidy by meahs of a second term. liecoursc, for instance, is had to 
lum, male, masculine ; niu, female, feminine — whence nan tsc = sou ; 
'idn /ifc = daughter ; niu = woman. In the case of animtds, the 
distinguishing terms are different, but the process is the same. 
Nothing can be simpler than this expedient, which we shall 
again meet with in the agglutinating languages, such as Wolof, 
Japanese, &c., and even in the most highly-developed forms of 

D 2 
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speech. In Latin, for instance, there occur tiie forms mas canis, 
femimi canis, feminri poreus, anguis femitm, and many analogous 
expressions. Thus it is that many phenomena peculiar to the first 
phase of speech have struggled on through the course of ages into 
the last and highest stage of all. 

Number is expressed, in principle, hy the general context only. 
Still, at times use is made of some word expre^ssive of m’ldiiiiida, 
totality : to jin — o. crowd of people, many persons, people. 

The subject is at once denoted by the fact that it is always the 
first word in the proposition. The direct object also, in simple 
sentences, is indicated by its always following the word expressing 
the action, much as we should sfiy, “.Tames strikes John,” anil 
“.John strikes James.” But in other circumstances the direct 
object is determined by the employment of certain accessory words ; 
which help-words, however, can in no case be looked on as true 
prepo.sitions. They arc always pure root-words, the only kind of 
words known in Chinese, as already remarked ; but that they 
always and constantly retain their proper and in(lei)endent value 
in the mind of those who employ them can scarcely be admitted. 
This value becomes gradually weakened and ever more subonlinati^ ; 
and it is this very subordination that in time converts isolating 
into agglutinating languages. 

Tlio ideas of locality, of dativity, instrumentality, privation, 
and the like, are also conveyed either by the aid of certain words, or 
by position in the sentence. It will, doubtless, bo enough to indicate 
this gencTid fact, without entering into the imalysis of a scries of 
examples, which may be found in special works on the ^subject. 
The genitive is clearly expressed by placing the leading term after 
the relative, as in Hen txe, heavem son = son of heaven ; or in the 
Mandarine language, by introducing the syllable tl between the two 
words placed in the same ‘order lus before. 

The conceptions of quality Jind comparison are expressed in 
perfectly analogous ways. Liistly, that of action, on which the 
whole proposition turns, is also denoted by a purely syntactical 
process, or else will have to be deduced from the general sense 
of the context. Thus, there is nothing in Chinese answering to 
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our imperfect forms, and the future also must at times be evolved 
out of the context. As to the moods, the Komance conditional is 
recognised by its syntactical position, while the subjunctive and 
the optative are eked out by auxiliaries. 

In Chinese there is nft moi'o room for a verb than for a noun, 
and it cannot bo too often repeated, that syntax alone defines the 
sense. Out of its place in the sentence the word is nothing but 
a root taken in the vaguest possible way. In position alone, it 
awakens precise ideas of individuality, of quality, relation, action. 
Thus, for instance, the single syllable ngan means to obtain reatj 
to enjay rest, in the manner dated, repose. 80 with ta = great, 
(freatly, greatness, to rnalce great \ nnothav^ round, a hall, to rouml 
in a eirele ; another = he, tridy, he, the letter, thus. 

As above staled, and as we shall have again to repeat, the use 
of accessory Avords, in order to inquirt the required precision to 
the principal terms, is the path that leads from the monosyllabic 
to the agglutinative state. The meaning of these auxiliaries 
becomes giadually obsemed, luitil the time comes when they 
acquire a value partly arbitrary. But there Avas a period, the 
golden age, so to say, of the monosyllabic system, when their true 
sense, their full and independent signification, suggested itself at 
once to the mind. This is a fact that the Chinese themselves 
have observed Avith astonishing shrewdness, Avhon they divided 
the roots into two distinct classes — the full and the empty words 
(ehi-tsen and lin-tsen). By the first, they understood those roots 
that retained their full and independent meaning ; the roots that 
reappear in a translation as nouns and verbs. They called empty 
words •those roots whose proper value Avas becoming gradually 
obscured, and which, little by little, acquired the function of 
fixing precisely the extremely vague idea of the full words, whoso 
primitive sense was still fully preserve^l. In this they showed a 
remarkable power of discernment, which, better than many other 
discoveries, gave proof of a rare degree of perspicacity. “What 
is grammar 1 ” the Chinese teacher asks his pupil. “ It is a very 
useful art,” replies the pupil ; “ an art that teaches us to dis- 
tinguish between the full and empty words.” 
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The different fones occurring not very frequently in Chinese, 
form so many methods of accentuation, extremely useful where 
it becomes necessary to distinguish the meanings, at times very 
different, of syllables made up of the same phonetic elements. 
The Chinese vocabidary, of idmost Academic authority, gives 
12,000 different ideographic symbols, each of which has its pro- 
nunciation sharply determined. P>ut as the spoken language 
possesses only about 1,200 consonances, “ it follows that the sanui 
utterance must be given <.)n an average to tliirty characters” 
— (d’Hervey Saint-Dcnys). From this we see tliat if intonation 
has not been able to meet every diHie.ulty, it was, at all events, 
of great service. This circumstance, as stated, is common to all the 
monosyllabic tongues. 8pccial works quote a nimiber of examples 
whicli need not hero be rcipeated, and without entering into furtluo' 
<letails, it will perhaps suffice to describe tliis ingenious .and very 
])ractical process. 

The Chinese phonetic system is not very intricate, without, how- 
ever, ranking with the most simple. Amongst the consonants </, d, 
and h are missing in the Mandarine dialect, but d oidy in tliat of 
Fo-Kien ; but in the latter the sibilants are less varied than in the 
former. The absence of r is a well-known fact. The vowels call 
for no special remark : they an^ often met with in the form of 
diphthongs, and freqmsntly alsc» nasalised. 

It is a chaRicteristic fact th<ai the. monosyllables begin with a 
consonant and close with a vowel, the signs n or ny, me.t with at 
the end of Chinese words transcribed in Roman letters, merely 
indicating the nasalisation of the preceding vowels. I'here is but 
one solitary word th.at has escaj)ed from this strict rule of an Initial 
consonant .and final vowel — cmI = two and car. 

Purely grajihic questions do not come within the province of 
philology. They form a special study, doubtless very interesting, 
but quite distinct and independent. It may still be useful tO say a 
few words on the Chinese graphic system, and to show with what 
skill this people have contrived to adapt to their singular speech 
a collection of characters seemingly but little suited for the service 
1 ‘equired of them. 
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Considering the great number of homophones in a monosyllabic 
language, that is, of syllables formed of the same phonetic elements, 
but answering to totally different ideas, it became a serious difficulty 
how to determine the various meanings of such monads, in a written 
system. The Chinese solvSd the puzzle by employing two sorts of signs. 

The first is composed of nothing but images, or true designs — 
the picture of a tree, a mountain, or a dog — at times employed inde- 
pendently, at others, coupled together to reproduce a more or less 
<;omplex idea. Thus, the imag(i of water and tliat of the eye placed 
in juxta])osition convey the idea of taarft. A door and an ear give 
the notion of lintnuii/f/ or hctmtif/; whibi the sun and tlie moon stand 
for 

Amongst the true «lesigus must also be included the grouping 
together of lines or points, exju'e-ssing eitlier number — one, two, 
three — or .su])eriority, inferiority, iiudination to one side or another, 
and so on. Tluire Wius a time when these ideogra])lis, thanks to the 
•<*,orrectnoss of their drawing, directly awakemed the conception they 
were intended to rcipreseiit. liiit these simph*- and truthful symbols 
gradually lost their original outlines, and in the signs now standing 
for the notions of dog, sun, moon, mountain, we can no longer, at 
the first glance, detect the primitive images that diivctly awakened 
these different ideas. The characters of this first category have been 
•calcidated at least at about 200.* 

The second class is more iiitiicate, involving two elements, a 
phoiKitic and an ideographic. From all that has been said, it will be 
readily understood that the obj(‘,ct of tin*, latter is to determine the, 
at tiniies, very diverse value t>f the. phonetic element. This last, if 
Je.ft sending alone, might leave the readm’s mind wavering between 
a multiplicity of honiophon(?s. The ideographic clement puts an end 
to this uiJcertainty, by .suggesting a definite conception, or at least a 
category of ideas. Thus, the charaett,*^ taken in its totality denotes 
both the pronunciation and the meaning, each part being comple- 
mentary to the other. One of them, however, is looked on as of no 
account as far as its phonetic value is concerned, the utterance 

* Abel R^musat, “ Rechercbe^ sur I’Origine et la Formation de la Lang^o 
Chiaoiso,” in “ M6moircs de I’Acad. dos Inscriptions ot Belles-lettres,” 1830. 
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being doterrained by the other alone. If, for instance, the sign cMu, 
vessel, is placed before those representing hiu>, fire, and vui, horse, 
these last two will lose their phone-tic value, and the whole will be 
read off as clum, but this clmi will no longer mean vessel. In con- 
sequence of the character following it, its meaning will be either 
the flickering of a flame or a jjarticular kind of horse.* 

The Chinese have limited to 214 the number of signs which they 
call “ tribunals,” and to which European grammarians have given 
the name of “keys” or “radicals.” Besides the 169 ideographs, 
whose object in association with a non-phonetic element has been 
explained above, these 214 keys comprise a small number of signs 
that are purely graphic, or simple pictures. They contain the ele- 
ments of all the Chinese characters, of wliich there are about 
/)0,000 (43,496 according to a calculation based on the Imperial 
Chinese Dictionary), and to the keys all the rest must, therefore, 
bo subordinate. This is what the Chinese have done in their lexical 
classification, taking care to arrange, tlie keys in consecutive order, 
according as they arc composed of one, two, throe, or more strokes, 
the last of all (Jtth, a musical instrument) being made up of seven- 
teen such strokes. This arbitrary classification, it is evident, has 
nothing to do with the language itself. In fact, as above stated, 
the study of Chinese embraces tivo distinct parts — that of the lan- 
guage, and the mitten system. Hence the serious difficulties met 
with by those beginning to study Chinese. 

Let us add that all the signs niijy on certain occasions be 
employed as purely phonetic symbols. It is in this way that the 
Chinese are able to write foreign wwds or names, such as *Ia si ’vV/, 
Asia; 'In Id h\ English; Wi Id to Udy Victoria. We also know^ 
that it was from the Chinese clniractfrs, treated as phonetic signs, 
that was derived the Japanese system of writing, while the 
Japanese language is so totally different from the Cliinesc. 

* Stephan Endlicher’s Chinese Grammar is the simplest we are ac- 
quainted with, though too often displaying a lack of criticism. — “ Anfangs- 
griinde der Chinesischen Grammatik,” Vienna, 1845. The roles for the posi- 
tion of the words in the sentence may be profitably stodied in the “ Syntax 
nouvelle de la Langue Ohinoise,” by Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1869. 
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As to the Chinese signs themselves, we liave already seen that ' 
they arose out of a genuine pictorial system. They are still met in 
this primitive form on some old monuments, so that it becomes 
possible step by step to follow the gradual changes they have 
undergone during the course of ages. Several graphic systems 
have been very clearly determined and employed during periods of 
many centuries, owing their more or less serious subsequent modifi- 
cations entirely to accidental circumstances. There, moreover, exist 
among the Chinese several other kinds of writing, amongst which 
is a very rapid cursive hand in common use. 

But we cannot enter further into the question of the Chinese cha- 
racters, which is merely incidental to the subject, as we are not 
concemeil with graphic systems, but with the structure and jihonetic 
elements of speech. 


§ 2. — Annamcsc. 

This is the language of the extreme eastern portion of Further India, 
that is, of Cochin-China on the south and of Tonkin on the north. 
It is separated, at least towards the south-west, from the Siamese by 
the Cambodian, on the nature of which it is still very difficult to 
form an opinion. A very interesting ethnographic chart of th(‘. 
south-eastern portion of this jicninsula has been drawn ui> by 
Francis Gamier.* 

The Annamese language is absolutely independent of Cliincse, 
both in its phonetic system and its roots, that is to say, its words, 
since the root constitutes the word itself in all monosyllabic tongues. 
(Tende* and number are expressed, as in Chinese, by adding to the 
principal syllable others with the meaning of imile, fcmaln, all, 
'many, and the like. The adjective is recognised by its jiosition 
after the noun it qualifies. Lastly, in the verb, tense and mood are 
denoted by the simultaneous employment of the root on whicli the 
sentence turns, and of others, the general meaning of which is that 
of past, future, and so on. 

Wliat has been said of tlie structure of Chinese is, therefore. 


* “ Journal Asiatique,” Aoiit-Septembre, 1872. 
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applicable in all its details to Aimamese. Here, also, the tonic system 
plays a chief part, as in Chinese, distinguishing words, the utterance 
of which would be exactly alike, although their sense may be 
quite different. There arc in Annamese six tones — the aeutey very 
hard to describe ; the interrogative ; the pitched or riein(f, not very 
<lifferent from the interrogative ; the mhducd or lowering', the grave', 
and the etpml or uniform. 

The Annamite writing system is figurative, that is, ideographic, 
and was at a remote jioriod borrowed from the Chinese, but has 
undergone serious modifications and numerous additions. 

The language- itself has also borrowed largely from Cfiimese, 
especially from the southern dudect. This fact has deceived some 
writers, who have endeavoured to couq)are tlio two languages, and 
derive them from one common source. But however great be 
the mimber of such borroAved words, thej have notliing to do with 
tlie essence of the language, or with its proper roots. These, even 
wi're tliey much less numerous than they are, woidd still suffice to 
establish the undoubted originality and independence of Aimamese. 

§ 3. — i^iamese or Thai. 

Siamese <)ccuj)ies the region to tlie nortli of the Culf of Siam, ex- 
fending to some, distance into the interior, and also along the western 
shore of the gulf. Towards the east, it conies in contact with the 
still but little-known language of Cambodia; and tmvards the ivest, 
with the Bunnoic, also a monosyllabii; language, ^'he name Thai, 
or Siamese, is j)ecidiar to a certain pcoi)le, but has been extended to 
th('. neighbouring and kindred races, as, for instance, to those of 
Laos to the north. * 

The Siamese phonetic system is one of the richest, especially in 
aspirates and sibilants. Its grammar, like the Chinese and Anna- 
mese, is purely monosjdlabic, and it has four diffenuit intonations, 
serving to distinguish Avords of like form but different meaning. 

§ 4. — Bumian. 

Spoken in the north-west of the peninsula, between Siamese and 
the Aryan languages of India. Its phonetic elements arc not so 
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numerous as the Siamese, and it reckons hut one sibilant. Its 
intonations also are less numerous than the Chinese and Annamcse, 
whilst its ^ammatical expedients and processes are absolutely the 
same. 


§ 5. — Tibetan. 

Tibet is indebted to the Buddhism of India for most of its intel- 
lectual culture, including its alphabet and its not inconsiderable 
literature. It is difficult to say what Tibetan literature may have 
been before the great religious movement (Uitirely revolutionised 
it. Thei*e are no documents dating from that period, and? the 
Buddhist missionaries’ ffrst care Avas to translate into Tibetan the 
religious works composed in Sanskrit (or Pali). The alphabet 
tiinjdoyed by them, and whie.h is still in use, wms (a modiffcatiou 
of the Devanagari) c.urrei^ in Xorthern India. Its origin is per- 
fectly clear ; and anyone who can rciad Devanagari may in a fcAV 
hours learn Tibetan, Avhich (bnives directly from it. 

The diff’erent authors that have written on Tibetan have not 
made its monosyllabic character sufficiently clear. The processes 
employed by it are analogous to those made use of in Chinese, 
Annamese, and the otlu*r isolating languages. Thus it ]>ossessos 
neither number nor g(‘nder, exjnessing the latter by the addition of 
another Avt)rd meaning male or female: ni pbo, he-goat; ra ma, 
.sho.-goat. And so Avith number, denoteil by the help of some, .second 
term, generally implying the. ^idtia of all or vuMHunle. The pre- 
tended Tibetan (;ases ar<>. no mou! cases than are thosi^ that have 
be(>n attributed to (.hinese. and Annamcse. Herci also the fall root 
is detertuined by worils Avhich become eiaptii, that is, Avhich lose a 
imrt of their primary sense, ami stawe as adjuncts to the principal 
wor(L ' 

In itself the tenn is no more a simple noun (or adjective) than 
it is a verb, its nature being in each c^ise. determined either by its 
position in the sentence or by the addition t)f some empty root. 

After what has been said of the monosyllabic tongues in general, 
and of Chinese in particular, it seems needless to go more minutely 
into the structure of Tibetan. It docs not differ from that of the 
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other isolating tongues, and we must not be led astray by what 
grammarians without judgment tell us of its pretended gender, 
number, cases, persons, moods, and tenses. These are ‘merely so 
many ways of speaking, which should not be taken literally ; and 
all traces of which will disappear in the comparative syntax of the 
various monosyllabic languages, which will doubtless soon be com- 
posed. Anyone undertaking this task, without attempting to 
reduce to a common form the essentially different roots of those 
idioms, would sujiply one of the first dadderata of philology. It 
would above all be necessary that the idea be thoroughly dis- 
seminated that, in order to study any monosyllabic language 
whatsoever, we forget for a moment all that we know concern- 
ing the structure and processes of our flexional forms of speech. 
Unfortunately, this would seem to be no slight difficulty. 


CHAFIER IV. 

SECOND FOKM OF SPEECH AGGLUTINATION. 

Tim A(j(ilatinatin<j Languages. 

Op all known languages, those that by their form belong to this 
second class are by far the most numerous. Reyond all manner 
of doubt they belong to a great many stocks, very distinct, inde- 
pendent, and incapable of being reduced to a common source. 
Professed etymologists may have attempted to bring them back to 
one origin, herein more or less wittingly ministering to the ten- 
dency of theological systems ; but their efforts have been crowned 
with no better success than they deserved. Doubtless, sdl etymo- 
logists will lend themselves, to a comparison of Magyar and Basque, 
of Tamil and Algonquin, of Japanese and the Australian dialects. 
But what is etymology? We have already explained that it is a 
mass of fictions and delusions, an intellectual trifling, a constant 
defiance of the most rudimentary principles of method, and most 
frequently of the first elements of common sense. 
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§ 1. — Wliat is Ag(jlntination. 

While, in the idioms of the first form, Cliinese, Siamese, &c., 
the words are invariahly monosyllabic forms, following each other 
without tho least fusion or connection, and each retaining its 
proper force ; in those of the second category many elements are 
placed in close association, in a way agglutinating, or agglomerating 
together, whence the name of atjglntuiatinfj, or aggloinieratiiig 
languages. Of these diverse elements, one alone contains the 
leading idea, the main thought or conception, the others losing 
their independent value altogether. They certainly still retain 
a personal or individual sense, but this is now entirely relative. 
'J'he clement preserving its primitive force, strike, take, keep, 
becomes surrounded by others <letermining its manner of being 
or manner of action, while those other elements themselves, 
thus tacked on to the ffrimary one,, ]>lay the exclusive part of so 
determining its manner of being or action. 

Making K, tlie initial of the word “ root," stand for the essen- 
tial element of th(‘. word, and r r b, for those that have simk to 
the condition of mere elements of relationship, we may assume 
in an agglutinating language the following formulaj : r K, where 
the primary root is preceded by a prefix of relationship; Kr where 
it is followed by a suffix ; r 11 r, where it stands between two rela- 
tional terms ; r K R R, and so on. 

Two or three examples from the Magyar language} will make 
this explanation clear. In Ihe indicative present kert'ek, you pray, 
ker is the root, that is the element whose meaning remains 
unclcdided, while t'ek is the relational element, denoting person. 
Hence the formula here is li r. In the present optative h'rnM'dk, 
may you' pray, where the w is also a relational sign, showing that 
the general and prevailing idea of h'r Js taken in an optative sense, 
the formula will be 11 R R. 

Now let us take the root zdr, to shut, and lot us consider some 
of its so-called derivatives, which, in fact, are notliing but cases 
of agglutination or juxtaposition. They put in the clearest light 
the real nature of this process. Here are a few of its forms in 
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tho third person singular, where the element implying he or she 
is imderstood : zdrhat, he can shut, fonnula E n ; zdrogat, he often 
shuts, same formula ; zdrofjathat, he can often shut, formfda R ii R ; 
zdrttf, he causes to shut, formula R R ; zdratgat, he causes often to 
shut, fonnula Rrr; zaratgatlmt, he can often cause to shut, 
formula Rrrr. 

Thus we see that two characteristic facts distinguish the agglu- 
tinating from the isolating class. In the former the word is no 
longer composed of the root alone, hut is formed hy tho union of 
several roots. In the second place, one only of these roots thus 
agglomerated retains its real value, in the others tho individual 
meaning becoming obscured and passing into the second rank. 
They serve now only to fix precisely the manner of being or of 
action of tho leading root, whose primitive moaning remains 
unaffected. 

The primary root being thus retained in its primitive form, the 
others lose their independence, and fall into their ’place side by 
side of each other ; and this is precisely what constitutes agglutina- 
tion. Here the word is formed by the union of several different 
elements or roots, and tlnis becomes comjdex. It is this that 
distinguishes it from the word as conceived in the isolating lan- 
guages, where it is composed of the root itself and of that alone. 

In any case, let us state at once that in tho agglutinating tongues 
there is no true, declension or conjugation. The use of thes(i 
terms, as well as of tho corresponduig words aisc, nominative, 
ac-cmative, genitive, and so on, when sj)eaking of Japanese, Basque, 
Wolof, ttc., is merely a (jonventional way of expressing oneself, 
not, perhai)s, to be absolutely condemned, but yet to be taken with 
great reserve. 

We have stated that the agglutinating idioms arc very nume- 
rous, in fact embracing 4he great majority of known lan- 
guages. We shall now proceed to notice at- least such of them 
as seem best to illustrate the principal agglutinating systems. 
Some we shall have to treat very summarily, such as the Corcan 
and those of the African negroes. Rut we shall have to enter 
more fully into the detaOs of some others, such as the different 
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languages of the Uralo- Altaic group, the Basque and the American 
languages. The relatively greater importance of the latter will 
probably bo a sufficient justification of the greater attention they 
must command at our hands. 

After mentioning the ^>rincipal agglutinating systems, we shall 
have a word to say on the “ Turanian ” theory, on the. pretended 

Turanian languages,” and on the principal speculations that this 
theory has given rise to. 

Wo shall begin with the agglomerating languages of Africa — 
those of the Hottentots, the Bushmen, the true J*^egroes, the Kafirs, 
the Kula tribes, and the Kubians. Proceeding eastwards, we shall 
then treat of the Negritos, the Papuas, and the Australians, 
Beturning northwards, avc shall meet the Malayo-Polynesitin 
system; and still farther north, the Japanese and Corean, on the 
extreme east of the Asiatic continent. Ketracing our steps west- 
wards, wo shall take the Dravidian gi’oup in the south of India ; 
the Uralo- Altaic fatnily in Asia aiul Europe; the Bas(iue at tin? 
foot of the AVestom Pyrenees ; and, (srossing the Atlantic, the. 
languages of the New AVorld. We shall conclude Avith the idioms 
of the Caucasus, and certain other tongues either little known oi" 
not yet classified. 

'The first part of this category is purely geographical, but av(*. 
have had ccjrtain grammatical reasons for arranging consecutiA’oly 
the llravidian, the ITralo-Altaic, Bjxsipie, and American systems. 
It Avould be, perhaps, difficult here to explain thes(i reasons, but 
they will become ajqAarent later on, and more? particularly Avhen Ave 
come to treat of the American languages. 

§ 2. — Saiilh, African Laur/uar/Cif. 

Under this heading Ave do not include the idioms of the “Bantu” 
system, which will be treated of faryicr on, under the name of 
“Kafir languages.” By South African, as here used, wo under- 
stand the languages of the Hottentots and of the Buslimen oidy. 

(1) Hottentot. 

The origin of this race is'involvod in groat obscurity, nor is that 
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of their language at all better known. Attempts have unsuccess- 
fully been made to group it with the Hametic system, Old Egyptian, 
Coptic, (fee. ; but, as it stiiuds, it seems to be isolated- and inde- 
j)endent of all other tongues. It is, however, clearly agglutinating. 

Of the Hottentot there are tlu^e dialects : Nama or Namaqua, 
Khom, and C«;>e Ilottmtot. 

Of these, the first, sjwken by some twenty thousand i>er8ons, is 
the most important. Converging northwards on the Ilcrero (a 
liantu idiom, of which presently), and limited on the south by 
the Orange Iliver, Nama(iua Land is bounded westwards by the 
Atlantic, and eastwards by the Kalahari desert.* 

Kh(tra, or KJxynma, is spoken much farther to the east, in the 
district watered by the Vaal, ^fodder, and (Vdedon, about the 29° 
south latitude. It bears a (lerhiin affinity to the Kamaqua tongue, 
but is rapidly dying out. 

G((pe Hottentot is well-nigh extinct. It was formerly diffused 
throughout the. colony, bordering north-eastwards on the idioms of 
the Kafir system, northwards on the Khora, and on the north- 
west on the Kamaqua. At present there remain but a small 
number of Oricjuas, who still s])(iak Hottentot amongst tlicm- 
selves, Dutch, English, and Kafir liaving elsewhere almost entirely 
extinguished it. 

However, all these dialects differ but little from each other, so 
that the Griquas have no great difficulty in undenstanding the 
Kamaqua of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Hottentot in his own language calls himself Kho'ikhdih, in 
the plural Klimlchmn, a word which means “man of men,” or 
^‘friend of friends.” — (Hahn, op. eit., p. 8). *■ 

The Namaqua phonetics arc very varied, possessing a very deli- 
cately graduated series of vowels, all of which arc capable of being 
nasalised. There are also <a considerable number of diphthongs — 
about twelve altogether. 

It is no less rich in consonants, besides tlnf ordinary explosives 

• Th. Hahn, “Die Sprache dor Nama,” Leipzi{», 1870; Tyndall, “A 
Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqcia-Hot.t.entot Langua^^e;” Block, 
“A Comparative Grammar of the South African Languages,” London, 1869. 
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( p, t, k, and h, d, g), including k, h, and .several other gutturals ; the 
sibilants s and z (as in sistei', zeal ) ; a peculiar nasal, somewhat 
reseinbling the nasal sound heard in the German word enge-, v, r, h, 
and a palatal, which, however, does not occur in the Namaqua 
tliahict. 

To these various consonants must be added four others of a 
special order — ^tho so-called rlieJce. The dental click, denoted by 
a vertical stroke | , or, according to some writers, by the letter c ; 
the ^xdatal, marked by two hoi’izontal bars crossing a vertical 
one, =|=, or by the letter the r^irelmd, represented by a sign of 
exclamation, ! , or by the letter g ; the lateml, expressed by two 
vertical bars, ||, or by the letter x. Tliese click-letters, though 
sounding strange to an Miiropean ear, are yet capable of being 
imitated. They will be foimd fully described in special pjrammai's, 
all, at least, except the fourth, which is very pecidiar, and is 
so called because the side teeth play an important i)nrt in its 
utterance. 

'Fhe click-letters may iwecede the gutturals n, h, and all the 
vowels, and they occur moreover eveiy moment — in fact, almost 
in every word. 

AVord-formation is extrenuily simple: root followed by a suffix 
— ^that is, by some derivative element. 

Let us observe at once that these derivative elennents have each a 
three-fold form : one for th(i word when subject another for the 
word when object, whether .direct or indirect — the first receiving 
th(i name of subjective, the second that of ohjcctive •, the third form 
is the vocative or interjective. 

Again, these .suffixes have a singular, a dual, and a idural form, 
making for one and the sam® element altogether nine fonns; as 
there may be a subjective singular, an objective dual, an inter- 
jeetive plural, and so on. 

We find ourselves on the other hand confronted by a trqile 
supposition : The derivative element of the root may be an element 
of the .first person (/, we two, we), or of the second (thou, ye two, 
ye), or else a common or f^iird i)ersonal element; and on this 
depends the nature of the suffix itself. 

E 
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In the first two cases, words are formed with the sense, for 
instance, of “ I king, I who am king,” “ thou who art queen,” 
and so on. In a word, the element, as already stated, changes 
nine times for one and the same word, according as the form is 
subjective, objective^ interjective, singidar,*^ dual, or plural. 

Let us add that the suffix varies according as the individual is 
masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

Passing from words derived by an element of the first or second 
person to those fonned by a common or impersonal suffix, wo find 
the subjoined endings in the Hamaqua dialect, to which these 
remarks are restricted : 




Mas. 

Fom. 

Neut. 

Singfnlar 

Subjective 

Objective 

. • • 1) • • • 

• • . l)ar • • t 

B ... 

sa 

i 

& 

Dtial 

Subjective 

... kha ... 

ra 

kha or va. 

Objective 

... kh& ... 

ra 

>3 3f 

Plural 

Subjective 

gu ... 

ti 

n 

Objective 

• •• ••• 

to • • ■ 

na 


Glancing at this scheme, we at once see that the word taros, 
woman, is subjective, singular feiuinmo. In the expression “ I see 
the woman,” it wiU Iwjcomo tarasa ; in “ the two women say,” it 
will be tarara ; and so on. The form kitoih, man, wll be used in 
the sentences, “ the man says,” “ the man strikes ; ” in “ the men 
say,” “ the men strike,” it will be Ichoiiju, and m “ they strike the 
men,” Idioigd. All this, doubtless, requires a little attention and 
practice, but is otherwise easy enough. 

Secondary derivation is effected by adding fresh suffixes to those 
already attach ( kI to the root ; and it is also by means of fresh 
ehiments thus added to the end of the Avord that are expressed the 
relations of locative, ablative, instruihent, and the like. Adjectives 
also are derived from substantives by the same process. 

Causatives, dimiuutwes, intensitives, desideratives, are all formed 
by adding secondary or derivative elements to the jirincipal root. 
As to the pretended verbal forms, they simply consist in the 
agglomeration of elements, one expressing person, another the 
principal root, a tliird, time — present, I)ast, or future. 
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Lastly, Hottentot, like the monosyllahic tongues, distinguishes 
its homophones hy uttering them in various tones. Of these tones 
there are three, as in the word ihiih, meaning either darJcness, 
place,, or liiten, according to its intonation. Such homophones, 
however, are not very numerous. 

On the other hand, the true accent falls invariably on the radical 
syllable, that is, on the first, the Hottentot fonnula always being : 
root + suffix, or root + suffixes. In the case of compound words, 
the accent falls on the principal component. 

(2) Bmhiiam Dialects. 

The Bushmen, who are scattered in a great number of small 
tn})es over the country, have no generic name for their race. The 
Hottentots call them Han, that is, aboriginal or indigenous ; and 
the designation of Bushmen was first given them by the Dutch. 

But little is known of the various idioms spoken by the 
Bushmen. If there is any common affinity between them, great 
dilfereuces at least prevail amongst some of their tribes, while the 
attempt to connect them with the Hottentots has been unsuccessful. 
As far as we know them, the Bushmen dialects are, in fact, quite 
independent of those of the Hottentots. In any case, they belong 
to the agglutinating order of languages, and are said to possess six 
or seven chck-letters. 

It is not easy to fix their geographie^rl limits. They are met 
with on the east of tJie Hercro district, north-east of J^'amacpialand, 
and north of the Kalahari desert; while some tribes are found 
south of this desert and of the Orange Kiver, in the north-west of 
Cape tJolony. In fact, according to Fritsch, they must have at 
one time spread over the whole of South Africa, from the Cape to 
the Zambesi, and even beyond that river,* whence they seem to 
have boon gradually driven by the pressure of more powerful races. 

§ 3 . — LaiigtiageM of the African Neyroes. 

The north of Africa is occupied partly by Arabic, which belongs 
to the Semitic, and partly by Berber, which belongs to the Ilamitic 

* " Die Eingeberenon Sud-Afrika*s.” Breslau, 1872. 

£ 2 
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family. On the cast coast there are also Semitic tongues, more 
especially related to the Arabic branch ; and farther south, that is, 
immediately north of the equator, some Hamitic idioms, grouped 
under the general designation of Ethioj)ian languages. The whole 
of the south-east, and a large portion of ^ the south-west coast, are 
occupied by the Kafir tongues, fonning a distinct family in them- 
selves ; while the Bushman and Hottentot dialects stretch thence 
southwards to the Cape. In the centre of the continent, going 
from the south of Upper Egypt westwards, we meet with the 
Kubian and Tula grouj)s, neither of which have anytliing in 
common with the others here mentioned. 

The rest of Africa, that is, the middle of the west coast, and a 
great portion of the centre, is in possession of idioms spoken by the 
negi’oes jmfper, who are anthropologically to be distinguished from 
the Kafir race. 

The number of those negro dial (sets is considerable. Some of 
them are closely enough related to constitute tog(‘.ther certain well- 
defined groups, though the common origin of these various groups 
cannot yet bo scientifically proved. They all, <loubtless, belong to 
the agglutinating order, but this in no way implies a common 
source. Notwithstanding numerous reciprocal borrowings, both 
their vocabularies, and esjiecially their grammars, differ greatly. 
In the actual state of our information, we may say that there are a 
certain number of negro languages, or groups of languages, entirely 
distinct and independent of each other. 

Er. Muller reckons twenty-one of such groups, but whether this 
number will be increased or diminished by further research, it is 
impossible to say. For the present it Avill be enough to point out 
that the expression “ Languages of. the African Negroes,” forming 
the title of this paragraph, is purely geographical, involving no 
necessary afl&nity between 'these languages themselves. We shall 
take them as nearly as possible in their geographical order, proceed- 
ing from the north southwards, and from the west eastwards. 

(1) Wolof. 

% 

There are a number of grammatical treatises on this language, 
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whoso accidence and vocabulary are tolerably well known. Still 
all these works are deficient in method and critical acumen. They 
su])ply us Vith the materials for a scientific Wolof grammar; but such 
a work has yet to be written, nor can it lie looked for froih the 
missionaries labouring in this field. Their numerous publications 
betray the most comj)lete ignorance of the principles of the modem 
science of language, and they seem to bo wholly unconscious of the 
true natin*e of an agglutinating tongue. 

The phonetics of the Wolof are tolerably rich, possessing, besides 
the short vowels «, e (sharp), i, o, n, the long sounds «, t, 6, n, « 
and a sharji e, also long, besides another e, seemingly answering to 
the c of the French Jc, te, la, and a short a, which seems intermediate 
between the French a and a. In a few words there occurs a nasal o., 
answering to on in the French <jrawl', but, as a rule, the vowel jire- 
ceding n is not nasal. AVolof also possesses the French u, as in in, 
lu, but only in words borrowed from that language. 

The consonantal system is eipially rich, possessing, besides the 
three imirs of 'simide explosives (/»: a ‘,t d-, p h), a t and a d litpiid, 
transcribed by f d'\ the nasals m n n’ {ffu French) and a nasal 
described as guttural, which is both initial, medial, and final ; 
further, a very soft h and a guttural h\ answering to the (rernian rA 
in nach ; y, r, I, the hard fricative .s* and a z, for words taken from 
the Fj’onch ; lastly, the fricative/ and a w, very diflficidt to be graspefl. 
by European ears. The groups vij), mh, nt, ml, ny ai*e very fretiuent, 
but they are mere combinati<ms, not distinct sounds. 

Nouns and adjectives are undeclinable, as in all agglutinating 
tongues, the case endings of inflexional languages Ixjing expressed 
by ])articles or prepositions. Wlien, however, the direct and indi- 
rect object come together, as iu^ “ Give a book to John,” the particle 
to is not eiepressed at all, recourse being then had to a purely syn- 
tactical process, as in the isolating idioms. In fact, the sense is 
deduced from the position of the word in the sentenc(i, the indirect 
always preceding the direct object. Nouns dependent on other nouns, 
as in “the king’s son,” are placed after them, the conjunction u 
intervening, though this particle is sometimes understood. 

Gender is expressed by the addition of some other term meaning 
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mala or female, connected with, the qualified word hy means of a 
relational particle. The fonn of the word is otherwise invariable, 
even for number, the plural also being denoted by the "paiiiclc 
which, in the case of a noun with a complement is inserted between 
the two words, thus replacing the above-mentioned particle u, tliis 
latter being restricted to the singular. 

The noun is often accomimnied by a determinating suffixed 
particle, composed of a consonant and a vowel. The consonant 
varies according to a euphonic law, regulated by the nature of the 
initial letter of the word so determined, as thus : My-ha — father-the, 
= horso-tho, /wr-rya = house-the. The vowel also varies ac- 
cording as the flotermined object is juesent (^), near, but not 
present {%), at a distance {a), at a groat distance {a). Thus, Icar-ya, 
as above, implies that the house spoken of is at a distance; whereas 
it would become Imr-yi were the house close by, and so on. In the 
plural, again, the suffixed particle is also modified according to the 
four cas(!8 of greater or less distance ; thus becoming yi, ya, &c,, and 
in certain cases, n'i 'ifu {/i liquid) : Icdr-yi = the houses close at 
hand, &c. This determinating jdural particle yi, yd, yu, obviously 
contains the above-mentioned i)lural sign i, whence we may con- 
clude that in the singular j)articles yi, M, ku, <fcc., the real deter- 
minating element is the vowel, though the part played by the 
initial consonant y, h, k, &c., has not yet been clearly ascer- 
tained. 

By means of these hints the learner begins to understand siich 
elementary exjiressions as : fds n hdr — horse/-of-king ; f/U n hiir-ba = 
the horse-of-the king ; fm htir-yd = the horse-of-the kings ; fas i 
iur = hoi’scs-of-king ; fds i hur-ha, = the horses-of-the king ; fas i 
hvr-yd — i\vi hoi*ses-of-tho kings. Apart from the determinating 
element of this suffixed particle, the process is very elementary and 
easily grasped. !From thosd examples it appears that the first noim 
does not take the determinating sign, so that if the second is unde- 
termined neither of them take it : fas u hur ; dalf u nay — buttcr-of- 
cow. 

Another means of still more closely, determining the word, is by 
transposing the determinating particle: hi-hdy, hddjdy, hurhdy — 
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this father; or by suffixing the particle U to the word already 
detennined by the usual process : hdy-hi-U, hdy-hUe, &c., and even 
hi-U-hay, ^rurte-hay, and so on ; these forms of course becoming in the 
plural yi-hdy, My-yi-l/i = those fathers. 

It need scarcely be saitt that the Wolof verb is no more capable 
of being conjugated, than is the noun of being declined. The so- 
called verbal forms occumng in the endless schemes of AVolof 
grammars, drawn up on Greek and Latin models, are nothing but 
an accumulation of indei)endent words placed side by side, as in all 
other agglutinating tongues. The root always retains its general or 
abstract force, and to it are tacked on, either as juofixos or suffixes, 
certain particles expressing the various relational ideas of past, 
future, conditional, sul)juiictive, <fce. In .all this there is no real 
change, the words so placed in juxtaposition never varying in form. 
Hence, in this so-called conjugation have merely to supply the 
recpiirod pronouns, I, tJwn, Iw, &c. ; Avhieli, however, are placed, 
according to circumstances, in various positions in this .agglomeration 
of words. 

The number of such combinations is coirsiderable, two-thirds of 
all Wolof grammars being usually devoted to tliis luetended con- 
jugation. Yet {ill th.at is needed, is a knowledge of a certain 
number of accessory words or p{irticles, .and of the place they 
occupy in the general scheme. Thus, the i)ai’ticle tm, answering to 
the imperfect tense, is phiced after the princijuil word and behue the 
personal pronoun : oiv't-ti-nd = have-I ; mm-on-nd = hiiving-was-I. 
'J'he forms, however, are usually much more compliciated than this, 
at first sight appearing very intricate, .and often involving six, sei’^en, 
eight,*or even more accessory elements. Thus mds-dyiirnu-ioon-ftopd- 
sopd-lu — wo have not yet made a show of loving, is but one com- 
pound term, made up of sundry agglutinated particles, all fused 
together, but each playing a fixed part, and occupying a settled j)l<aco 
in the agglomeration. The last three elements mean “ not to mtike 
a show of loving the first (iiids) expresses the action itself; uyn 
implies that the action has not yet begun ; nu is the personal 
element, and toon the sign of the imperfect. We may add that this 
is by no means an exceptional case, and many other far more 
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intricate examples might he quoted, but the formative process is 
always the same. 

Of all tlie pure Negro tongues, Wolof is one of ‘the most 
important, so far as concerns the interests of European civilisation. 
The French Senegal settlements are in*^ daily contact with the 
Wolofs, who have borrowed a nmuber of words from the French 
language. All along the river Senegal, Wolof borders on the Arabic 
spoken on its right bank, and sti-etchcs southwards over a largo 
portion of Senegambia. It is the current s])eech of Jolof, Kayor, 
Walo, Dakar, and is also spoken in Baol, Sine, and Gambia. 

(2) Mamie Gron.p. 

Mamlimjdit occupies the. southern portion of Senegambia, and 
the region of Upper Guinea. Jiumhara is spoken a little more to 
the north, and east of central Senegambia. To the same family 
belong the Sunn, Vei, Tetuiy Ghamliy LaiidorOy MemlCy Ghesdy ToiiMy 
and Manio. 

(3) Fdup Groap 

Also occupies the southern parts of Senegambia and the districts 
a little farther south. It touches at various points on the 
Mandingan, and conijuises a number of dialects, such as Felapy on 
the Gambia ; FWuiniy on the C^asamanze ; Bokiy Serercy Pepcl, in 
the Bissatjos islands ; Biafada, on the river Geba ; PajtuUy Bagiiy 
Kalluniy Timmy Bullmiy ShcrI/rOy Kisid. 

(4) Smircu 

Occupies an isolated position on the Niger, south-east of Tim- 
buctu, about the 15° north latitude.’’ It is therefore spoken in a 
portion of South Sahara, its domain confining on that of the 
Tuaric, which stretches more northwards. S^waking generally, it 
may be said to be spoken in the district lying between Timbuctu 
and Agades. 

(5) Ilausay or Haweriy 

Which is spHt up into a considerable number of dialects, may 
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be described as the proper language of Soudan (or, more correctly, 
of the region lying between the Niger on the west and Lake Chad 
on the eaSt). No other idiom of Central Africa is so diffused as 
the Hausa, which is the commercial speech of this part of the 
continent. It is now tolerably well known, thanks especially to 
the writings of the English missionary, the liev. James E. Schon. 

Its vowel system is rich; besides a, i, u, long and short, possess- 
ing o, c, an e and an i very short, not easily distinguished from 
each other, a labial intenuediate between a and o, which may be 
lengthened, lastly «■ and a obscure and guttural. The consonantal 
system is less complicated, consisting of j), t, k ; h, d, <j, m, n ; r, 
^ j /> ^ ) i j Erencli ; cli, j, w, and a nasal analogous to 

the English m/ in kiiKj. 

(lender is distinguished not only by some secondary term mean- 
ing male on: female, but also by the (mding ia or nia, the force of 
which has not yet been quite cleared up : m, = bull ; mnia = cow. 
Its origin, however, is doul)tless the same as that of the other 
process. Number also is denoted either by a particle, of which 
there are sevend vsiricties, or by doubling the last syllable of the 
word. In practice this process pixisents certain difficulties, but 
is in itself simple and inteUigiblc enough. 

There is no true declension in Tlausa any more than in any other 
agglutinating tongues. The various relations of the Greek and 
Latin cases are expressed either by the position of the word in the 
sentence, or by the help of particles joined to the noun : ma-Ha = 
to him ; ma-ta = her ; <jarc-ea = of or from liini The subject and 
the object are also denoted by their position, the latter naturally 
following the former. Lastly, the idea of possession is expressed 
by placing the principal worjJ inmiediately before the other, or 
else by coBnccting the two with the particle na or n masculine, ta 
feminine. 

As in other agglutinating idioms, the pretended moods and 
tenses of the Hausa verb are formed by means of distinct words 
that have reached the stage of particles. 'The system seems at 
first somewhat complex, but ^t presents no difficulties that cannot 
be overcome by moans of a little scientific analysis. 
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(6) Barmt Grouj) 

Is situated in the neighhourhood of Lake Chad, to the east of 
the Hausa, and comprises some half-dozen dialects, amongst which 
Kunenif 2'eda (or Tehti), both spoken biy Tehu tribes, north and 
north-east of the lake, Kanuri, Mario, and Ngaru. 

(7) Krah Gnmp, 

Including Greho (Lasa, <fec.), brings txs to the Windward and 
Grain Coast, near the river St. Paul (in Liberia). 

(8) Kwe ar If a Group 

Occupies the western portion of the Gulf of Guinea, about the 
7° north latitude, and somewhat farther north. It embraces four 
idioms, all akin to each other — Ewe, Yoruha,’Oji (or 0-tyi), and 
Gd or Ahra. 

Besides these groups there remain to be mentioned the Iho and 
Nape spoken, the first in the north, the second in the south of 
the Niger Delta. 

MirM, an isolated idiom, a little to the e^ist of the foregoing, 
about the 7° north latitude. 

Mosga, Jiattu, and Logonc, still farther east, south of the Ikmia 
group and of Lake Chad, and forming a grouj) of themselves. 

Baghlriui, to the east of the preceding, in the very heart of 
Africa, and stretching south-east from Lake Chad (in the direction 
of Darfur). , 

Maha, in the same direction, and unconnected with the sur- 
rounding dialects. 

Lastly, eastwards of Central Africa, south of Nubia, and Vest of 
Abyssinia, another negro group, knojvn as that of the Upper Nile, 
and comprising the Shiluk, on the west bank of the Balir-el-Abiad ; 
Dinka, on the right bankt of the same river ; Nuer, immediately 
below Shiluk and Bari, about the 5° north latitude (or between 
Gondokoro and the great equatorial lake system). 

In conclusion, let us, repeat that the various groups of languages, 
spoken by the negroes of Senegambi^ Soudan, and Upper Guinea, 
are all independent of each other. We have here mentioned the 
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majority of the one-and-twenty groups hitherto recognised ; hut 
these groups do not constitute so many branches or ramifications of 
some one Uhguistic family. They are no doubt all agglutinating, hut, 
as already stated, this analogy establishes no sort of affinity between 
languages so constituted. * In a Avord, Wolof, llama, Smrai, and 
Ban Jire no more cognate tongues than are Basque and Japanese, or 
Magyar and Tamil. 

§ 4. — Bantu m' Kafir Family. 

Occupies a wide domain, roughly comprising the whole of the 
south-east of the continent, reaching southwards to the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape, and northwards a little beyond the equator, 
where it meets the Ethiojiian group of the Ilamitic family, and the 
dialects of the negroes of Cuinea, thus spreading north and south 
over about one-half of the whole continent. 

About one-fourth of, the natives of Africa speak the various 
dialects of this family. These are very numerous, and are derived 
all from one common source, which, as avc have seen, is far from 
being the case Avith the languages spoken by the negro tribes in the 
centre and Avest of the continent. "J'ho mother-tongue of this gi'eat 
family is utterly unknoAvn, but it may possibly yet be restored in 
all its essential grammatical and lexical features. 

The general name of Kafir, often given to the Bantu family, is 
purely conventional. The Avord, which is Arabic, and means 
injultil, Avas at first applied to.all the tribes of south-east Africa, but 
was gradually limited, until it has noAv come to be restricted to 
those stretching from the north-east of Cape Colony to Delagoa 
Bay. Hence it cannot Avith propriety be any longer applied to 
such languages as the Kisuaheli, spoken in Zanzibar, or to the 
Femandian, in the Gulf of Guinea. 

The term Bantu is in every way preferable. It is the plural of 
the word moaning man, has* the sense of men, population, pe.(ple, 
and may readily be extended to the language itself. 

The phonetic system of the whole family is one of the richest, 
nor is it lacking in harmony. . As a rule words are modified not by 
sufl&xing, but by prefixing the various elements of relationshijx 
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It is divided into three great branches — a western, a central, and 
an •eastern, each of which is again subdivided into a number of 
minor groups. They are thus classified by Tr. Muller anfd Hahn* : 

Easteni Branch . — Languages of the Zanzibar district ; languages 
of the Zambesi ; Zulu-Kafir group. * 

Central —Sechuaiia and Tegeza. 

Western Branch . — Kongo j Herero, «fec. 

The principal dialects of the north-eastern or Zanzibar district 
are the Ki-Pokomo, a little to the south of the equator ; Ki-Siutheli, 
about the 5® south latitude ; Ki-Ni/ca, Ki-Karnha, Ki-llkm, about 
the 13° south latitude. Of the tribes speaking these idioms, the 
Siiuheli is the best known. 

Somewhat farther south are the Zambesi languages, Tette, Sena, 
and others. Makna, a little more to the north-east, is spoken in the 
Mozambique countr}^ 

8tili farther south are the Kafir proper and the Zidn, closely 
related to each other, and tolerably well known through the writings 
of the English missionaries. + Zulu is spoken by the Amazulus, in 
Zulu-land and Natal ; Kafir, by the Amakhosas or Kafirs proper, 
south of Natal. To these is related the Fiwju, spoken by the 
Amafingus, the Amasuazis, and some other obscaire tribes. Thus, 
this Kafir group reaches from Cape Colony to Delagoa Bay. 

Of the two languages of the central groiq), Teyeza is the lea.st 
known. 

JSecJmajuc, with which wo are much hotter acquainted, is the 
language of the Bechuanas, north of the 20° and south of the 
25° latitude. It includes eastwards the Sesnto, spoken by the 
Basntos ; westwards, the Serolony and Selilaj>i, sj)oken by the 
Barolongs and the Bahlapis. ^ 

Coming to the west or Atlantic coast, wo find the Bantu system 
less prevalent hero than on .the east coast. 

Northwards it stretches four or five •degrees beyond the equator, 
thus bordering on the languages of the Negroes proper. 

The northern division of this western branch comprises the 

* “ Gnittdzuge einer Grammatik dcs Hororo,” p. 6. Berlin, 1867. 
f Appleyard, “ The Kafir Langaage.” London, 1850. 
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dialects of Fernando Poy Mxiongwe, Di-Kele^ Imlm, Dualla, and 
Kow/o, which last is the most important of the group. • 

More teethe south are the Bnnda (in Angola), Bewfuda, Londa^ 
and Herero, about the 19° south latitude, and reaching southwards 
as far as the Hottentot Hatoaqua dialect. 

Bleek classifies all these languages somewhat differently, dividing 
them into three distinct branches.* 

The first comjmses Kafir, Zulu, 8 eldn 2 n, Besiito, and Tetjeza. 

The second embraces five subdivisions : 1, Tctte, Sena, Malcmi, 
Ki-IIiau ; 2, Ki-Kaniha, Ki^Nihi, Ki-SiMheli, Ki-Samhala ; 3, 
Bayeiye (in the intiirior); 4, Herero, Sindonya (spoken by the 
Ovambo), JVauo (in Pxiiiguela), Aiiyola ; 5, Kanyo, Mponywe. 

The third division includes the Di-Kelt, Benya (in the islands of 
Corisco Eay), Dmdla, Imhn, Fernandian. 

It is difficult to venture an opinion on this arrangement, many 
languages in the interior of So\ith Africa being unknoAvn. But 
fresh discoveries and researches Avill doubtless enable us to classify 
more exactly the idioms already known. 

The phonetics of the Bantu family call for no particular remark, . 
except that the voAvels are liable to contraction, to euphonic sup- 
pressions, and to rather numerous variations, but always in accord- 
ance Avith Avell-determined principles. In this respect the Kafir 
idioms are more refined than many other agglutinating tongues ; 
instances occurring in them of true voAvel harmony, that is of the 
voAvel of one syllable assimilating to that of another in the same 
word. 

The consonantal system seems somewhat complex, owing especially 
to the ^eat number of double consonants, Avhose first element is a 
nasal : id, nd, mp, <fcc. &c. ^ 

On the* other hand Ave again meet here AAuth some of the click- 
letters described when treating of the Hottentot phonetics. The 
Kafirs seem to have borrowed them from their Hottentot neigh- 
bours, as they occur in those Kafir dialects only that border on tlie 
Hottentot domain, as, for instance, in those of the Ztdu branch. 

* Bleek, “ A Comparative Grgimmar of South African Langfuages,” p. 5. 
London, 1869. 
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Tho fartlier wo proceed from this neighbourhood, the less frequent 
thrt?e letters become ; hence they do not occur at all in M^wngwe. 
Nor can the clicks precede other consonants in Kafir as tliey can in 
Hottentot ; and of tho four Hottentot clicks, two only (especially 
the dental) are of frequent occurrence. * Of the other two, one is 
very rare and the other altogcsther unknown. 

The number of other consonants is very considerable. They are 
subject to fixed euphonic laws, and interchange regularly between 
th(5 various members of the Bantu family, a great many of such 
conexmlanccs being already w(;ll known and determined.* Kafir 
seems the most highly developed of the cognate tongues in its 
<ni])honic system. 

All th(?so languages have this in common : that the word is built 
up by elements not suffixed, but prefixed to tho principal root. 
Thus the agglutinating formula in Kafir, Tegeza, Ilerero, 4&c., is 
11 It (see p. 45). 

Of these prefixes, some denote the singular, others the plural. 
'J’hus, in Kafir, the singular prefixes arc; : ilty hi, u, uhi, nm ; those 
of the plural : aha, ama, ina, hi, hint, hin, o. Thus «m/if/^ = man, 
ahanta — men ; ndada = sister, oda-de = sisters. 

These various fonuative prefixes of courses differ in the various 
idioms of tho Bantu family, but they all, nevertheless, derive from 
older common forms. At some unknown period there existed a 
common Bantu tongue, which subsequently broke up into different 
dialects, all chai*acterised by special^ euphonic laws. Hence tho 
various prefixes of this primitive speech were naturally modified in 
the various idioms derived from it. 

A comparison with tho other members of tho family sho\frs that 
the initial vowel of tho Kafir prefiijes iim aha, above referred to, 
really constitutes another prefix. The words nmntu, ahantu would 
thus be decomposed into it-in-nt/i, a-hn-ntii ; the elements m, ha, 
being, in this instance, tho true derivative elements of the word. 
In Sesuto (a Sechuana dialect) tho singular, motu, becomes plural, 
haiu ; in Sena, mnnto and vaidtii ; in Ki-Hiau (the Zanzibar dialect) 
mundu and vamlu respectively. But in Herero, as in Kafir, we 

* Block, op. eit., p. 81. 
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meet with another element prefixed : omumiu, ovandn ; so also in 
Kongo : omwdu, oantu. Hence, those witers that employ the 
word Ahantu as the general designation of the whole family, would 
do better to use the form Banin for this piurpose, this being the first 
or most direct derivative ctf the term. 

Subjoined is a table of the singular and plural forms of this word 
in some of the languages in question : 


Ki-Suaheli 

t « • 

• • • 

Sing. 

mill ... 

• • • 

PL 

watu. 

Ki-Nika 

• • • 

• •• 

muiu 


atu. 

Ki-Kamba 

• • • 

• • • 

inundu ... 

... 

anda. 

Hi-Sambala 

■ • • 

• • • 

muntu ... 

. • • 

wantu. 

Ki-Hiau 

• • • 

• • • 

mundu ... 

... 

vandu. 

Sena 

• • • 


muntto ... 

... 

vanttu. 

Makua ... 


• •• 

mAttu ... 


atiu. 

Kafir ... 

• « • 


umnta ... 

... 

abantu. 

Zulu ... 

• • • 

• • • 

umuntii ... 

... 

abantu. 

Soblapi ... 



mothu ... 

... 

bathu. 

Sesnto ... 

• • • 

• •• 

motu ... 


batii. 

•Tegcza ... 

• • • 


amuno ... 

... 

vano. 

Herero ... 

• • • 

• • « 

omuiidu ... 

... 

ovandu. 

Siudonga 

« 

• • • 

• •• 

umtu 

... 

oautu. 

Nano ... 

• • • 

• •• 

omuuo ... 

• •• 

omauo. 

Angola ... 

• « • 

• • t 

onratu ... 

... 

oatu. 

Congo ... 

• •• 

• • • 

omiintu ... 

• •• 

oantu. 

Benga ... 

• • • 

• • • 

moto ... 

• •• 

bato. 

Duabla ... 

• • • 


motu 


batu. 

Isubu 

• ■ • 

• •• 

motu 

• ft 

batu. 


The case elements are also prefixed. Thus in Herero, the instru- 
mental sign being jm, we get nonmmlu or nanmmlu — with or by 
the maft. Hero a euphonic law comes into play, the first form 
being 'luwimvnJ/u. for tia + omumlu. So in Kafir, unintu = man, and 
a?>rtw/?4 = mfen, become ngonmutu — 'm^ the man, ngaha7du = vfii\\. 
the men. Hero the instrumental sign, is wja, answering to the 
Herero 7ia, and we see how it is prefixed to the word formed by a 
primary derivative element singular and plural. 

The adjective is formed with the same derivative element as the 
noun it qualifies, or if there be a difference it is at least very slight. 
In Kafir, Teulu being great, umntu omhda will be great man’, 
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nhantu ahalculN, great men. The word iido = thing, being 'izinto 
in the plural, into enkulu = great izinto ezmkulu — great things. 

In a wor<l, the adjective necessarily agrees, even in its* formation 
with its noun. 

Thus the word kiilu = great, may, in a sentence, have four or five 
different prefixes, if it hai)pen to be repeated so many times as quali- 
fying so many words also formed by iu(?ans of these prefixes. This 
process is common to all the membei’S of the J^antu family, whence 
the title of alliteral languages, which has been given them. 

The method of exj)ressing the relatif)ns of mood and tense seems, 
at first sight, somewhat intricate, but is regally quite simple, consist- 
ing, as is usual in agglutinating tongues, in tacking inde])enflent 
partichis on to the. principal root. Jhit, as already stated, the special 
feature of the ]>antu family is the formation of words by means of 
pivfises, hence the s(icondary elements are here placed, not after, 
but before the chief radical. 

§ ry.—T/tr Fnln Gronp. 

The Fulas (also l^ul or Peiil) occ\q>y the centre of Africa, between 
the tenth and twentieth degrees of north latitude ; on the west, a])- 
proa<ihing th^^ coast of Simegal, and stretching eastwards towards 
Lake (Jhad. It is a vast region, about 750 leagues in length, and 
divid('.d into two lU'arly equal ]KU*ts by the Niger. Its moan breadth 
is about 125 leagues, between the tenth and fifteenth degrees of 
north latitude. The principal Fula dialects are the Futatoro, the 
Fntnjallo, the Bouda, and the? Sokoto. 

The phonetic system of this group is not very complex, possessing 
neith(U’ nh, the French j, nor the Semitic gutturals. ^ 

Fula knows no distinction between the masculine and feminine 
gond('rs, but still divides beings into two classes. It distinguishes, 
on the one hand, everythjng belonging to humanity, and on the 
other, everything else — the brute creation and inanimate objects. 

M. Faidherb(i calls these two classes the hmiMn and the hrute 
genders.* This distinction is essential for the Fula grammar. 

• “ Genre hominin ot Genre brute,” in.his **Essai sur la Langne Poulo.” 
Paris, 1875. 
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Words referring to human beings, whether nouns, adjectives, or 
participles, all end in the singular, in o, wliich is nothing but 
a pronomhial root agglutinated: goi'ko = nmi. This class ends in the 
plural, in he, which again is the pronoun they (masculine and femi> 
nine). In the brate gcndbr, the singular ends either with a vowel, 
an I, or (ivi, o being very rare. The plural seems more complex, and 
certain euphonic laws seem to play a great part in agglutinating 
endings to the root. The initial consonants of w(Ads in the singular 
are liabbs to interchange with others in the plural. I'he verb, how- 
ever, is much simpler, its different tenses, as in all agglutinating 
idioms, being formed by the agglomeration of sundry elements, 
whose analysis remains always perfectly clear. 

The Fula syntax is not very intricate, the order of the succession 
of ideas determining, in principle, the order of the words in tho 
sentence. Thus, tho name of the possessor is precieded by that of 
the thing possessed, and the object, whether direct or indirect, 
follows the verb (in the active voice). In fact, the wliole difficulty 
of Fula consists in tho great variety of its euphonic laws, but this 
is no slight difficulty. 

With th(» adoption of Mohammedanism, tho Fulas took over a 
certain number of Arabic words, religious, legal, and such like. But 
setting tliis element aside, it remained to be seen whetlier there were 
any, and if so, what kind of relationship between certain Senegal 
idioms, such as the Wolof and the Sever, and the Fula. I^o one, of 
course, pretends to deny thqt they have all a certain number of 
words in common. But in the actual state of our knowledge it 
would be at least rash to base an assumed, and, in itself, a very pro- 
blematical affinity on a rather weak lexical agreement. M. Faid- 
herbe is, with good reason, very jeserved on this pretended connection 
of the Fula with the Wolof and Sorer. Theoretically it is tho very 
reverse of probable ; practically, it remains still to be proved. We 
know that the Fulas reached Senegal only after having crossed 
Central Africa, and, in all likelihood, their primitive stock is to bo 
looked for in Eastern Africa, where there may be found idioms 
related to theirs, if any s^ill s^jrvive. 
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§ 6 . — TliG Nubia/i Languages. 

Ethnologists treat the Nubians and the Fulas as one race, of 
which the first forms an eastern, the second a western division. 
Eut however this bo, the languages sptsken by them seem to be 
different. 

Nubian proper, that is, the speech of the Barabras, is spoken 
in the Nile Yall^y, between the twenty-first and tAventy-fourth 
degrees north latitude, by about 40,000 jjeople. 

Dongola, spoken somewhat farther south, differs but little 
from it. 

T'umal is spoken in the south of Kordofan, north of 8hiluk, 
and is a negro dialect. 

Konjari, also spoken in parts of Dar Fur and Kordofan, has been 
included in this group, but the j)omt is not yet quite settled. There 
may be also other idioms related to it, but in the absence of com- 
plete information, it is impossible to speak very positively on the 
subject. 

§ 7 . — Languages of the Negritos. 

But little is knoAvn concerning the dialects spoken by the various 
Negrito tribes, so that for the present avc can do no more than 
mention them. 

The Negritos — ^Ijy some Avriters connected Avith the Papuas, but 
by others, seemingly Avith more reason, distinguished from thcih — 
are met with in the Peninsula of Malacca, in the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, and in certain districts of the Hundas and the Philip- 
pines. They have been traced farther northAvards towards, Japan, 
and are even supposed to exist in Central India. The googra])hical 
area occupied by the Negritos h^s boon discussed by MM. de 
Quatrefages and Hamy, in their “ Crania Ethnica,” and in the first 
numbers of the “ Bevuo d^Aiithropologie.” 

§ 8 . — Languages of the Papuas. 

ITiese, also, arc but mdiffercntly known. Spoken to the east of 
the Malay, north of the Australian idioms, in Now Guinea, and in 
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a number of the adjacent islands, they form several dialects more 
or loss differing from each other. 

But sufficient is known to pronounce them decidedly agglutinative. 
Thus, in one of their dialects, the plural ^lement being d, the words 
mjt?i = inan, = woman, become, in the plural, mfuisi, hiemi. 

The particles answering k) the case-endings of inflectional tongues 
are here prefixed to the word : rosnnn — of the man ; hesnmi — to 
the man ; rosmtm — of the men ; htisnmui = to the men. 

Tlie languages of the Papuas have been treated by Mayer in the 
67th vol. of the “ Journal of the Vienna Academy." 

§ 9. — Andi'dltnu Lamjuafjes. 

The numerous Australian idioms seem all related to each other, 
but have no affinity with any other linguistic family. 

I'hoir phonetics are extremely simple, possessing neither sibilants 
nor aspirates. In nearly all of these idioms the idea of number is 
but little developed, and that of gender not at all. On the other 
hand, there is a certain wealth of suffixes expressive of nominal 
relations, constituting what are iminoperly called cases in the agglu- 
tinating tongues. 

Tlic Australian idioms are divide«l into three gi*oups. The eastern 
brancli, on the Pacific seaboard, is si)oken in parts of Queensland 
and of New South Wales, and includes the Kmnihmn or Kamilroi, 
near the river Barwan ; the Kn)inbe.rr}, the Wrrattirol, the Wailwnn, 
in the region of the Barwan, towards Foi“t Bourke ; the Koktii, 
farther^ north, on the rivers Manxnoa and Kogun ; the Wolaroi ; the 
Pikinnhiil ; the Paiamlxt ; the KinJei ; the Dippil, north of Moreton 
Bay ; the Tumthnl, near the liver Brisbane. 

The central group comprises the idioms sjiokeii north of Adelaide, 
in South Australia. 

The western group includes the dialects spoken in the south of 
Western Australia, to the east and south of Perth. 

Thus all these languages belong to the southern portion of the 
Australian continent. Thosti of the centre and north may be said 
to be as yet utterly unknown. 

F 2 
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The phonetics of the Australian tongues are very simple, in- 
cluding but a small number of vowels and consonants. They seem 
to possess the soft explosives only (6, £?, g). Words are #6nned by 
means of suffixes alone, the formative element being placed always 
at the end of the word, as in Aryan, and never at the beginning, 
as in the Bantu system : iippin = bird ; tippinko = to the bird ; 
punnul — sun ; punnulko = to the sun. 

The numeral system is one of the most limited. They reckon 
up to four inclusive, but after that they use some general term 
expressive of multitude, or a great quantity. 

The language of the Tasmanians seems to have been related to 
those of the mainland ; but our information regarding it is very 
incomplete, and, as is well known, the Tasmanians arc now ex- 
tinct, Truganina, the last of the race, having died in 1876. 

§ 10. — The Malayo-Polynesian Idioms. 

These are sometimes called Oceanic, although including some 
spoken in Africa (or its islands), such as the Malagasse, and others 
in Asia, such as the Formosan. 

They are thus classified by Frederic Muller, in his account of 
the cruise of the “ Novara ” round the globe,* and in his “ Allge- 
meine Ethnographie ” : 

Melanesian Group. — Figi, Annatom, Erromango, Tana, Mallikolo, 
Lifoo, Baladea, Bauro, Guadalkanar. 

Polynesian Group. — Samoa, Tonga, Maori, Tahiti, Barotonga, 
Marquesas dialects, Hawaii or Sandwich. 

Malay Group. — ^Tagala branch : Language of the Philippines 
(Tagala, Bisaya, Pampanga, Bicol, &c.) ; Ladrone or Marianne 
dialects ; Malagasse of Madagascar f Formosan. Malay o-Javaneso 
. branch ; Malay, Javanese, langiaage of the Sunda Islands, Madura,. 
Mankasar, Alfooroo, Battak, Dayak. 

Two facts seem now firmly established : (1) That the Malayo- 
Polynesian idioms have all a common origin ; (2) That they are 
independent of all other linguistic systems. Bopp made an ill- 


^ Boise dor osterroicluBoheii Fregatte.” 
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stiirred attempt to connect them with the Aryan family; while 
others have fancied that they belong to a pretended Turanian 
group, of* which we shall have something to say in § 19 of the 
present chapter. But all this was labour lost. Their phonetic 
system is quite distinct from that of all others ; their roots are 
thoroughly original, and afford no elements of comparison with 
those of the Aryan, Uralo- Altaic, or any other system whatsoever. 

According to Frederic Muller, the primitive Malay o-Polynesian 
phonetic system was composed of three explosives, k, t, jj; throe 
corresponding nasals; h, r; the fricatives s,/) w;and the vowels 
a, i, u { — oo), c, o. It was not till a later period that the other 
sounds appeared — for instance, (j, d. A, cli, j, y, Z, &c. 

The elements attached to the root to form words are sometimes 
prefixed, and sometimes suffixed, while in certain dialects they are 
intercalated, that is, incorporated in the body of the word. 

Of the three Malayo-Polynesian groups, the Malayan seems to 
jiresent the fullest ami most highly-developed forms, the Tagala 
branch being especially distinguished in tliis respect. Next comes 
the Melanesian ; and last of all, the Polynesian, which shows great 
poverty when compared with the Tagala, Formosan, and Malagasse. 
But this would not justify the statement that the Malay group 
more faithfully represents the common forms that have given birth 
to the Tagala and the Javanese, as well as to the Tahitian iind the 
Marquesas duilcct. The view to take of the matter is that the 
Polynesian group was detached from the parent stock at a period 
when the language was not yet very developed, and that the state 
of its civilisation did not permit of its further development. 
“ Whilst the inflectional languages,” says Frederic Muller, “ broke 
up into separate divisions at* an epoch when their structure was 
already perfpet, wliilst their history henceforth reveals nothing but 
a continuous modification of their forms, the uninflectional idioms 
seem, on the contrary, to have split up at a time when their 
structure was still in an imtinished state. Thus each of them, 
after having become detached from its congeners, was obliged to 
make provision out of its ojm resources for tlie completion of its 
inner structure. Hence the identity of roots and of thcii' formative 
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elements ; but hence also the rare coincidence of the ready-made 
words.”* 

The grammar of the Malayo-Polynosian idioms is ‘like that 
of till other agglutinating tongues. There is no true declension, 
particles performing the functions of tUc Latin and Greek case- 
endings, and of our prepositions. Thus, in Ifew Caledonian,+ 
belonging to the Melanesian group, vawjaevu — lord, the lord ; 

0 vangaeini = ot the lord; vangnevu o/ = the lords; o vangaevu 

01 = of the lords. In Maori (Polynesian group), te tauata = ihsi 
man i ate tmuda — of the man ; M te taimta = to the man. 

!No special element is agglutinated to the noun in order to 
denote number. In Fiji, for instance, a tavmta means both 'imin 
and men ; in Erromango, niteni = s(m and sons. Hence plurality is 
expressed by certain artificial processes, as in the Melanesian 
dialect of Mare, where the word wdei = crowd, is placed before the 
noun to make it plural ; ngome = a man ; nodei gnome = men. In 
New Caledonian the noun is either preceded by the collective 
va, or followed by oi ; vangaevn = tlie lord ; vangaeim ol = the 
lords. In the Malay grouj) the noun is either doubled or else 
accompanied by some collective term. I’hcj repetition of the word 
is regulated by si>ccial laws, as in Formosan, which doubles the 
first syllable: .syien=the tooth; stsnen = tlni teeth; while in 
Javanese the whole word may bo doubled : ixitu = the prince ; 
raturatu = the princes. 

Gender also is denoted not by agglutination but by some 
secondary word, as in Fiji, tagane — male ; aleva = female ; a gone 
tagane = boy ; a gmie almi — girl. In Tahiti metua means 2Hirenf, 
of either sex, father and 'mother being distinguished Tby the 
accompanying words ta')ie and vahinc respectively. In the case of 
animals two other terms art} used, such as oni and "^fa. Thus : 
moa otii — cock ; 'moa vf*i — hen. J Neither is there any true 

* “ Allgemoino Ethnographic,” p. 286. 

-j- H. V. D. Gabelentz, “ Dio Melancsischon Spraohon,” “ Memoira of the 
Saxony Academy,” Philosophy and History sections, vol. iii. Leipzig, 18G1. 

It) Gaussin, “ Dn Dialccte do Tahiti, do celui des iles Marquises, et, en 
g4ii4ral, de la Langue Polyn^'sienne.” Paris, 1853. 
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conjugation, the notions of tense and mood being expressed by 
means of affixes, or words no longer possessing anything more 
than a Aibordinato sense. As a rule, the verb itself comes 

last, as in the Melanesian dialect of Annatom : 

• 

Ek asaig = I say. 

Ek mun asaig — I have said. 

Ekis asaig ’s: I was saying. 

Bkis mun asaig = I had said. 

Ekpu asaig = I shall say. 

Eku vit asaig = If I say, &c. &c. 

Still this is by no means an invariable rule. 

It has just been said that the secondary or relational elements 
may be placed either before the principal word, as in the Bantu 
family, or after it, as in the Aryan tongues, or, lastly, embodied in 
the word itself. 

Thus in Mare (Melanesian group) from t-v,wc = to tie, and 
mnuinfie = to dwell, are formed vuiuciHinrfa^xi. dwelling; tiavose^a 
place, wh(;re tlic derivation is effected by means of prefixes ; so 
also in the Xew (Caledonian : wj/aw'c = warrior ; = giver — 

from vie = to fight, velca = to give ; and in the Malay : iierpulcei = 
dressed ; hrrhvii = married — from paJcci = clothes, Vmi — woman. 

In Tagala, on the contraiy, derivation is effected by means of 
suffixes, as in^j7i^ia« = whiteness — ^froinjw^^ = white; blgaijan = ^\it 
— ^froni f>/( 7 a(t/== giver. 

Lastly, in the Malay gi'oup the derivative element is sometimes 
incorj>orated in the radical itself ; but this incorporating process will 
be more fully discussed in the chapter devoted to the American 
languages. 

The Ma’layo-Polynesian tongues ha^o all of them a more or less 
developed literature. The natives of Polynesia possess a great 
number of stories, tales, and traditional songs.* Malay literatiue 

\ 

* A most valuable contribution to tho study of Polynesian oral literature 
has just been made by tho Rev. William Wyatt Gill, by his “ Myths and 
Songs from the South Pacific,” Loudon, 1876. The interest and importance 
of this work are not a little enhanced by tho admirable preface, from the 
pen of Professor Max Muller. — Note by Translator. 
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itself is tolerably rich,* owing partly to its extensive borrowings. 
Its philosophic writings have been inspired by those of the Hindus 
or the Mussulmans. But its talcs and romances are often iMigenous, 
and its poetry is nearly altogether original. It embraces not only 
fugitive pieces, dialogues, proverbs, and* fables, but genuine epic 
and dramatic poems. 

Javanese possesses a literature which is largely indebted to 
Sanskrit, not only for its general tone and spirit, but also for its 
vocabulary. It has also its original poems, songs, fables, and legends. 

Malay is written with the Arabic characters, introduced with the 
Mohammedan religion, and the nature of its original VTiting system 
is now unknown. The other idioms of the Malay group, Tagala, 
Javanese, Mankasar, tfcc., have borrowed their different systems from 
„ an ancient Indian alphabet, as has been shown by Frederic 
Muller, t 


§ 11. — Japanese. 

The attempt has been too frequently made to compare Japanese 
with the Uralo-Altaic group — Mongolian, Turkish, Magyar, iSuomi, 
and the cognate tongues. No doubt the Jajjauese race must have 
originally passed over from the Asiatic continent to the islands now 
occupied by them. But does it follow from this, that their language 
must have a common origin with those of the mainland, even 
situated nearest to them 1 By no means, nor is a mere assertion 
enough to establish such a conclusion.. Hitherto, apart from some 
fruitless and unmethodical attempts, little heed has been paid to any 
sound arguments that might otherwise demonstrate this pretended 
relationship. In vain lists have been complacently drawn up of 
fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty words, which seem to offer 
more or loss analogy with eajjfi other. This is nothing but etymology, 
not philology. We coidd f»eely give up the five hundred Mongolo- 
Japanese quasi-homonyms, without reckoning the live hundred or a 

* L.‘ de Backer, “ L’Archipel Indien. Origines, langues, litixSratores, Ac.” 
Paris, 1874. 

f Ueber den Urspnmg der Schrift der Malayschen Volker,” in the “ Bnlle- 
tins of the Tienna Academy,” 1865. 
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thousand others that might be discovered in two hours of wasted time, 
for the startling coincidence of the Portuguese definite article with 
the Magyar article a and the Basque article a. This is doubtless quite 
as little to the purpose, but appearances are here at least far better 
respected. And if we argue on the large number of assumed 
agreements between Japanese and Mongolian or Magyar words, the 
case will^e made only the more hopeless ; the more such whims 
are indulged in, the less excusable we become. In vain also that 
such and such syntactical analogies are appealed to. Would the 
Bulgarian, which places after the noun the article it has developed 
within itself, be on that account related to the Moldo-Wallachian, 
which also postpones the article to the noun 1 To expect syntax, 
whose laws arc quite secondary, to throw any light on the affinities 
of languages, is but again to show the greatest ignorance of the 
true scientific method. Where the roots are not common, there is 
positively nothing from which we can hope for any serious proof of 
the common origin of two or more languages. Assumed syntactical 
resemblances are of no greater value than the comparison of a 
multitude of words already fully developed. The more we heap 
them up, the more we give proof of scientific inconsistency. 

Until there is scientific proof of the contrary, we shall therefore 
continue to look upon the Japanese as an isolated language, inde- 
pendent of all other linguistic systems, so far, of course, as the 
individuality and irreductibility of its roots are concerned. 

Japanese occupies the soirthem and central portions of the 
archipelago lying between the JSea of Japan and the Pacific. It 
comprisgs a number of dialects, which, however, do not seem 
materially to differ from each other. 

The present writing system* which* is not free from certain 
•difficulties for those commencing the study of Japanese, is derived 
from the Chinese characters, and is referred to about the third 
century of the Christian era. »Strange to say, this ideographic 
writing seems to have been substituted in the place of an alpha- 
betic system adopted from the Coreans at a still earlier epoch. A 
fresh and very desirable changft, that is the adoption of the Koman 
letters, seems likely to take jilace at any day. 
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At tlie first assomHy of the Congress of Orientalists, this point 
was discussed, and the general impression seemed to ho that this 
great undertaking had some hope of success.* At the same time, 
however, the urgent neeessity was once more made evident of 
introducing some new and simple founts into our typographic 
establishments, for the purpose of avoiding dangerous misunder- 
standings in transcribing languages that do not make U|e of the 
Roman characters.f Eor instance, which is the French ch, the 
German sch, the Polish az, and the Hungarian s, would require to 
be represented by a single tyjie, in the trauscrijition of a text written 
in foreign characters. This might very well be the sign employed 
by the Oroatians and the Bohemians. But without pretending to 
arrive at absolute simplicity, some practical system might perhaps 
be devised, to whicli Japanese (and otlu'-r Oriental tongues) woidd 
adapt themselves without much ditficulty.J 

Japanese phonetics are simple enough, and the formation of the 
words enables us clearly to show what an agglutinating language 
really is. The cases are very distinctly expressed by adding to 
the primary root certain secondary ones, that have lost their in- 
dependence, and now serve to denote relational ideas only. In. 
transcribing Japanese texts, some witers would be. inclined to 
separate by a hyphen the stem from these relati(.)nal elements : 

* Oriental Congress, Paris, 1873. 

t E. Picot, “ Tableau Phonetique dcs prinoipalos Langucs usuollcs,” in the 
“ Eevue de Linguistique,” vi. p. 362. * 

J A good foundation of such a system is offered by the little known but 
really admirable scheme of Colonel Henry Clinton, as explained t^nd illus- 
trated by him in his “ International Pronunciation Table, proposed as a 
basis for the establishment of a uniforn)i method of denoting and describing 
the pronunciation of many of *tho sounds, separate and combined, used in 
human speech,” London, 1870. This scheme is so simple, and yet so elastic, 
that, as the ingenious author justly remarks, “ it' might bo translated into 
any language in which instruction in pronunciation is to bo given ; when, 
mutatia mutandis, it might serve to aid in establishing, for popular use, a 
general system of denoting the pronunciation of all the most usual sounds of 
many languages.” Its object is, of course, different from the more elaborate 
and bettor known, though, for internatiohal purposes, not quite so service, 
able, scheme of Mr. A. J. Ellis . — Note hy Translator. 
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Mto-nOf of the man ; ldto-<le, witli the man ; hut this plan can no 
more ho justified than could that of separatiu*', for instance, our 
plural sigi! s, and writing houJcs, walls, dom-s. The closest juxta- 
position is the proper feature of agglutinating languages, nor can 
they he represented in writing, otherwise than they exist in speech, 
without effacing the strikingly characteristic manner in which 
words are formed in these idioms. At the most, the prefixes o, me, 
<lenoting gender, might he so sepaiated : iicko, cat ; o-iieko, tom-cat J 
me-neko, sho-cat. The particles of numlxjr, such as tatsi, ought to 
he attached, like those of case, immediately to the stem : hitotatdno, 
of the men ; hitotatddc, witli the men ; as in the singular : hitono, 
liitodii. 

Like all agglutinating verbs, the Japanese verb admits of those 
series of elements placed in juxtaposition, which have already been * 
spoken of, and wliich more or less ])reci8ely determine the sense of 
the primary root — negative, causative, optative elements, and the 
lik<i. It seems needless to give a list of examples, which would he 
absolutely analogous to those already (pioted, or to others wo shall 
have to introduce, when speaking more in detaij of the Uralo-Altaic 
group. 

Japanese*, literature, though evidently interesting, has not yc't 
found a historian. It is largidy occupied with history, historical 
novels, stories, and romance in general. There arc also a great 
number of works on religious philosophy and poetiy, and amongst 
the sciences, linguistics ami botany have been cultivateil. It will, 
doubtless, bo no easy matter in tluise compositions to separate the 
purely national element from what is due to Chinese influence, 
which made itself felt more particiilarly about the third century of 
our era. ij^ill, we may hope that this^ undertaking may be accom- 
plished at no very remote period. 

All the Chinese words introduced through this literaiy pre- 
dominance have been subjcctcMl to the principle of juxtai)ositioii, 
just as the Komance and Latin words have conformed to the 
exigencies of Low German accidence in English : conform-ed, 
cmform-iny, rapid-ly, and so on. 

Wo have stated that the present alphabet is derived from the 
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Chinese ideographic system ; and, like it, the characters are written 
in parallel columns from right to left. Besides tliis cursive writing, 
which is called hirahana, and is everywhere current, there is 
another, the katalcana^ vastly more simple, but employed mainly hy 
foreigners little acquainted with the other system. 

[This hatahana system — ^the i-ro-fa, as it is called, from the 
names of the first three signs — is . strictly stjllahic, consisting of 
forty-seven characters, each representing a full syllable : ri, rn ; 
wo, wa, &c. Of these, five are purely vowel sounds : i, u, o, a, e\ 
the rest combinations in which the consonant in all cases precedes 
the vowel : ro, fa, ni, and so on. By the addition of the soft 
accent, nigori, consisting pf two minute strokes to the right, of the 
hard accent, niarii — a little dot or circle also to the right — and of a 
sign for the solitary true consonant n, the original forty-seven 
characters are raised to seventy-three, and are then differently 
arranged. There are a few other orthographic signs, such as koto, 
tama, site, «kc., but the whole system is so simple and ingenious 
that the wonder is it has not long ago superaeded the cumbrous, 
half-ideographic, haif-phonetic systems, that still prevail everywhere 
throughout the country.] 

§ 12. — Corean. 

This language has been grouped with various agglutinating 
idioms, more particularly with the Japanese. Without absolutely 
denying the possibility of such a connection, before admitting it wo 
must wait till it is supported by some methodic arguments, which 
have so far not been forthcoming. 

Of all the languages of the extreme east, Corean is the least 
known and the least studied. It possesses a true alpliabet, com- 
posed of detached vowels and consonants, which is simple enough, 
and dates probably from the fourth centuiy of our era. But in 
spite of all the hypotheses propounded on the subject, its origin 
is still clouded in mystery. 

In Corean, as in other agglutinating idioms, suffixes are used to 
express the various relational ideas denoted by case-endings in the 
infiectional languages. Number is denoted either by repeating 
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the word, or hy the addition of some secondary term meaning all 
or many. 

In the T!]!orean vocabulary there are a great number of Chinese 
words, which, however, are easily recognised, though their pronun- 
ciation is by no means uniform. 

§ 13 . — Tha Dramdian Tongues. 

This group, which is also spoken of as the Tamulu, the Tamil, 
and the Malabaric family, derives its name from a Sanskrit word, 
originally denoting those Hindus who had settled in that part of 
India known afterwards as the Deccan. In course of time the 
word was applied to the country itself, and more particularly to 
that part of it where Tamil was spoken, which is the most important 
member of the group. 

Those languages occupy the whole southern portion of India 
proper, from the Vindhay mountains and the, river ISTerbudda to 
Cape Comorin. In this vast region, containing a population of 
about 50,000,000 inhabitants, there are a few European and 
Mussulman settlements ; but the number of those speaking the 
Dravidian idioms exclusively may be estimated at upwards of 
45,000,000. 

In his important work on the Dravidian tongues, Caldwell 
divides them into two groups, according as they are cultivated or 
not. The first consists of six languages : Tamil, Malaydlani, 
Telugu, Kanarese, Tulu, and Kudagu. The second also comprises 
six dialects, which will be presently mentioned. 

The \'amil, also (but improperly) T(tnml (the second vowel in 
the native felling being distinctly a sjiort i, not a «), occupies in 
many respects the same position in the Dravidian group that 
Sanskrit does in the Aryan, surpassing, an it does, all the others in 
the richness of its vocabulary, the purity and antiquity of its 
forms, and in its higher literary cultivation. It is the ordinary 
speech of 14,500,000 people, occupying the whole plain to the east 
of the Western Ghats, from* Pulicat to Cape Comorin, and the 
west coast as far as Trivandram. There are also numerous Tamil 
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communities in the north-west of Ceylon, and in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

The long strip stretching along the coast between the Ohats 
and the Arabian Sea, from Trivandram to Mangalore, is the home 
of the Malaydlam, or Malaijajma, spoten by about 3,000,000 of 
natives. It is looked on as an older dialect of the Tamil, into 
which a largo number of Sanskrit words have found their way. 

The TuTu, formerly spreading north of the Malayalam, is noAv 
confined to the neighbourhood of Mtmgalore, on the coast east of 
the Ghats, and is spoken by probably not more than 300,000. 
Though sometimes considered Jis a dialect of the Malayalam, it 
diffi^rs very decidedly from that language ; and, in fact, constitutes 
a real branch of the Dravidian family. 

The Kanarano., or Kannndu, oecujaes the north Dravidian district, 
extending over the plateau of Mysore and the western portion of 
the Nizam’s Dominions. The number of those by whom it is 
spoken is now estimated at about 0,000,000. This language is 
extremely interesting, as it often retains forms more antique and 
purer oven than those of the 'I’ainil. 

The Telwjn, also TcUnya, is the Awlhm of Sanskrit writers. 
It limits the Dravidian group on the east and the north, and is 
spoken by 15,500,000 natives. Its forms have been less faithfully 
preserved than those of its congeners, and its phonetic system has 
also been greatly changed, under the influence of harmoniti laws, 
that have earned for it the name of the Italian of the Deccan. 

Of all the cultivated Dravidian tongues, Kmlaya is tht', least 
important, being spoken by not more than 150,000 natives, west of 
Mysore. Caldwell, who hftd formerly looked on it as a dialect of 
the Kanarese, gives it an indcpendefit position in the second edition 
(1875) of his “Dravidian Grammar,” 

Amongst the secondary 'dialects may be mentioned the Kntu, the 
Tudn, the Goml^ the Kn or Kluml, and perhaps the BJdjmxhal, and 
the Urdon. 

The Kota is spoken by a half-savage tribe, reckoned at about 
1,100, in the gorges of the Neilgherrios. The Tudn is the dialect 
of another Neilgherry tribe, consisting of not more th»Ti 750 . The 
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Oond is tlio language of 1,600,000 in the hilly districts in the 
territories of Gondvana, Nagpore, Sangor, and the Nerbudda. The 
Kn, or Kllhiid, is spoken at Goomsur, on the hills of Orissa, apd 
in the eastern parts of Gondviina, by about 270,000. The RdjnMlml, 
or Miller f and Uruon, are^ spoken in Central India — ^the first by 
40,000, the second by upAvards of 260,000 — and both of those 
dialects are somewhat closely related to each other. Some Avriters 
add to this list the Jiddatia, current in a comer of the Neilgherries ; 
but Caldwell treats it merely as an old dialect of the Ivanarcse, 
without any claim to 1)0 separately classified. 

The territories still owned by France in these vast regions, Avhich 
once rang Avith the names c)f a Dupleix, a liussy, and a Lally- 
ToUendal, arc so disposed that four of them are comyjrised Avithin 
the Dravidian proA'inec. The two most imjwrtaut, Po?/-f7i'c4e?V7/ and 
Karikal, are in Tamil land ; Make is on the ISfalayalam coast, and 
Yanoiui in the Tolugu country. 

In this rapid sketch of the limits still occuj.'iedby the Dravidian 
tongues, the question arises. Were they ahv.ays so circumscribed 1 
And are wo to assume that they have been driven into their 
present domain by the first Aryan immigrations? This, though 
likely enough in itself, has so far not been clearly proved. It has 
been merely conjectured that the non- Aryan elements of the idioms 
spoken in Northern India ma)’^ liave a Dravidian origin. But, apart 
from the fact that they are very few and of but little importance, 
it is very dilficult not oidy to.amUyse, but even to determine them. 
In the Dravidian family itself, a great deal of the vocabulary of 
certain rude varieties is of AinknoAvn origin. We should, therefore, 
accept with considerabli*. reserve all statements made regarding a 
possible foriher expansion of tlto Dravidian languages. Farther on 
we shall have to speak of the language, of Ceylon, whither Tamil 
has been extended, in comparatmdy recent times, possibly about the 
epoch of the great Buddliist emigration. 

The DraAddian tongues may sahdy be regarded as an independent 
group, related to no other linguistic family. They have doubtless 
been connected, at one time, Aidth the mythical Scythian languages ; 
at another with the Urajo-Altaic group, and again Avith the Aryan, 
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the Semitic, and many others. But all such comparisons wore 
absolutely void of scientific method. A number of Tamil or Telugu 
WOTds were compared with certain Sanskrit or Hebrew wortls, or with 
others taken from any other quarter whatever — ^this being the usual 
method of those who confound fanciful “etymological resemblances 
with true philological affinity. It is not Tamil or Telugu that we 
have to compare with Sanskrit or Hebrew. The first thing to bo 
done is to restore the primitive Hravidian type, by the comparison 
alone of which with other families can any satisfactory conclusions 
be arrived at. Wo repeat, however, that the deductions already 
firmly established, seem more than sufficient to show the absolute 
independence of the Dravidian family from any other. 

Attention has long been directed to the Dravidian tongues, which 
were discovered some time before the Sanskrit, by the Dutch, 
Danish, French, and English adventurers. They were acquired 
by Europeans, at first, for trading purposes, and afterwards as a 
means of spreading Christianity among the natives. The Protestant 
missionaries were the first to compose grammars and dictionaries, 
most of which never have been published. The first Tamil grammar* 
is that of the Danish missionary Ziegonbald, written in Latin, and 
printed in 1716 ; but the first Malayalam grammar had already 
appeared in India in the year 1780. W. Carey did not publish his 
Telugu and Kanareso grammars till 1814 and 1817, at Serampore. 
Tulu has had to wait till 1872, when it was taken in hand by 
M. Brigel, of the Basel missions, wlmse printing establishment at 
Mangalore issues a number of sound works on the study of the 
Dravidian tongues. 

* That is, the first composed in an European tonguo. The first in Tamil, , 
known as tho Tolkipyam, dates from about the eighth century of our era, 
and is, perhaps, the very oldest Tamil work extant. It was written by 
Trinadhfimagnl, one of the followers of Agastya, who is popularly supposed 
to have invented the Tamil language, in opposition to the Sanskrit of tho 
north. The Tolkd,pyam, itself, however, is rather a treatise on grammar, 
composed in Tamil, than a Tamil grammar in the strict sense ; and though 
not written in Sanskrit mast still be considered as an Aindra work, that is 
the work of a disciple of the Aindra school of Sanskrit, grammarians.— Note 
hy Translator. 
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They arc also now cultivated in Europe by a certain number of 
linguists, and in Franco, especially by M. J. Vinson, to whom wo 
are indebtSd for some valuable details on this subject. Dravidian 
scholars are by no means rare in. England, and wo may refer, before 
all others, to Caldwell, whoso excellent treatise, although encum- 
bered with too many metaphysical l^eories on the so-called Turanian 
theory, and on the assumed probability of a common origin for all 
languages, has justly become a standard work on the Dravidian 
group of languages.* 

Dravidian grammar may bo said to bo remarkably simple, its 
phonetic system presenting no serious difficulties, and being com- 
posc'd of not over-numerous elements. In tlui whole group of the 
live literary languages, there exist only the live vowels a, e, i, o, u, 
long and short, which seem primitive, besides the two dii)hthongs 
ai and an,, of which the latter at least ’does not belong to the 
common Dravidian stock. In the course of time these vowels 
bectime weak and attenuated in their utterance, whence arose- a 
certain number of intermediate sounds, unrepresented in their 
written systems. Thus it happens that the spoken Tamil differs very 
sensibly from the literary language. 

The eonsomints also are limited in number. They include live 
groui)s of strong and weak explosives — ^guttural, palatal, lingual, 
dental, and labial — ^with tludr corresponding nasals ; y, r, /, v, r 
drony ; two cei’ebrals; and one sibilant, -s'. There maybe ad<leil anew 
ciass of explosives poculiai* to Tamil and Teliigu, transcribed by 
Cahhvell as tr, dr, but which M. Vinson looks on as dentals pre- 
coded by a “ mouilleinent.’* The aspirates are unknown in these 
idioms,* whose primitive coi^sonantal sysh'-m seems to have been 
even still more simple than at •present. Thus, M. Vinson thinks 
tlijit the palatals — rh, j — are comparatively recent. However, those 
consonants, like the vowels, have been modified in the s})oken 
language. Thus, both in Tamil and Malayillam, the dentals 
are now showing a decided tendency towards the English t/t 

* “ Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages.” London, 1858-76. 


G 
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soft* wliilo in Telugu the cJi and the j hecome at times ts 
and dz. 

The utterance of these different sounds presents no ‘very great 
difficulty, those linguals alone, perhaps, excepted which are gener- 
ally hut wrongly described as cerebrals. ' The final I in the English 
syllable hie gives an approximate idea of these lingual consonants, 
of which there are five altogether : t, d, ii, j, and r, transcribed in 
lioman letters with a dot below. Sanskrit also possesses lingual 
consonants, but not organic, so that these letters would seem to 
form a distinctive feature of the Dravidian group. 

Of the phonetic laws resulting from a comparison of these 
various idioms and their dialects, we shall mention but one, which 
is common also to the Aryan family. 'Jhe Kanareso k often answers 
to the Telugu ck and to a Tamil c or s. Thus the word ear, which 
is sevi in Tamil and chcfDi in Telugu, becomes Icevi in Kanarese, and 
this last must have been the primitive form. [Compare the Latin, 
Italian, and French avium, cielo, (del, where the initial, as pro- 
'nonneed, would be represented by the English letters ek, and s 
resj)ectively.] 

There are two other interesting facts peculiar to the Dravidian 
groxip. The letter r does not occur as an initial, hence, foreign words 
beginning with this letter must be preceded by a vowel. I'hus the 
Sanskrit word rdjd appears in Tamil, as irdyau or imsrm. Again, 
no word can begin with a soft explosive, h, d, &c., while, no h^d 
explosive can occur alone, or isolated, in the body of the word. 
Hence Tamil, in borrowing the Sanskrit word c/ati, renders it by 
kadi, in accordance with this double ride. 

r>ut the phonetic laws of these important idioms have not been 
yet sufficiently studied to enable ift definitely to fix the laws that 
have been brought into play in the formation of words. Enough, 
however, is known to allow of our classifying the Tamil, Telugu, 

* The Dravidian cerebral r also has boon identified by Mr. F. T. Ell worthy 
w'ith the south-western or west Somci’sotshire r ; ho further shows how com- 
pletely it differs from the trilled r of tho north, from the French r grasseyS 
siiid the Danish uvular r. See his “ Dialect of West Somersetshire.” Publi- 
cations of tho English Dialoct Society, Series D . — Note by Trcmslator. 
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and thoir congeners, and ascertaining their relative ages. Dravidian 
words seem ultimately reducible to roots, or better, to dissyllabic 
roots, nominal and verbal. By a further comparison of these roots 
witli each other, wo see that they, in their turn, can be reduced to 
stiU more elementary groujife, each comprising several of the radicals 
in question. This study has so far been little more than just 
entered on ; but it may be said to have aln^ady rendered highly 
probable the theory of the primitive monosyllabic nature of the 
Dravidian roots. 

Derivatives are formed by the strictly agglutinating process, in 
which the fresh elements are always suffixed.* Thus, to a verbal 
root will bo added a syllable denoting present time, then another 
implying negation, then the sign of personality, this agglomeration 
residting in a word meaning, for instance, thov. dod not see, but 
which should be tlnis transcri])ed : to see + now + not + thou. 
The sense of each of these elements is always present to the mind 
of the Dravidian, who treats them just as we do our pronouns, 
articles, and propositions. Doubtless a large number of these 
derivatives have become so disguised that their primitive fonu can 
no longer be recognised. But many others, especially those in- 
tended to be placed last, and most of those serving to distinguish 
the so-called aises, are still independent words, retaining their 
natural sense of rest, contact, vicinity, consequence, <fec. &c. 
Many of these derivative elements pass from one allied language to 
another, which sullicicntly estabhshes the original independence of 
their suffixes.t 

If it is easy to perceive the great advantage languages of this 
class have over the purely monosyllabic ones, where the roots are 
not thus subordinate to each otlvjr, it is, on the other hand, equally 

* Not always suflfixod, the vowels a, e, i . (which are tho initials of 
an^an ~ that one ; ivan = this one ; and evan — which one ?) being prefixed, 
as in tho Tamil : atu = that thing ; ithu === this thing ; ethu = which 
thing ? — Note by Translator. 

+ No doubt these suflSxos were originally independent words, as were tho 
corresponding Semitic and Aryan case-endings. But in tho present state 
of tho Tamil language, a native has no more sense of the iirimitive and 
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evident how surpassed they must he hy inflectional tongues, in aU 
that pertains to clearness and precision of expression.^ A certain 
vagueness is the logical consequence of the multiplicity of forms 
in certain agglutinating idioms. Hence, also, ceitain combinations 
peculiar to them, which seem very strange to us, accustonuid as wo 
are to the comparative simjflicity of the Indo-Euro])ean languages. 
In these last, the elements of pcjrson.al relationship — aiiuit, he loves; 
arruimm, we love — are confined to verbal inflection or conjugation. 
In the same way the ehiinents intended to denote subject, object, 
position in space, are restricted to nominal inflection, or declension: 
filivs, son (subject) ; filium (direct object). P>ut the agglutinative 
system allows of mixed iirocesses. Thus we find in a great number 
of agglutinating tongues noiuis combined ■with personal suffixes ; 
these are true jiossessive substantives. In Magyar, for example, 
the noun house, and the personal suflix am^ in the verb 

denoting the first person, j)roduce the noun Imzani, my house. 

Wo meet with the same thing in the Dravidian gi'ouj) ; but here, 
in words of this sort, the personal elenKuit imparts, so to say, sin 
attributive sense, an as8(wtion of existence. Thus, in Tamil, temnr 
(from tci^dr, ( Jod, honorific plural ; and /r, second personal (mding 
in the veib) means, i/oft are God • and, in fact, may be d(jcline(l in 
the sense of y/ow ir/io arc God. Hcrci is another significant and 
curious fact, though now occurring only in the older texts, (isj)ecia]ly 
in ancient Tamil po(jtry, where we nuiet with forms such as 
sdrnddijldm, to thee that had a pproached — which must be thus 
analysed : mr, to reach, approach, anive ; n, euphonic ; d, sign of 

« 

independent meaning of the accusative ci, the dative Tin, or the genitive m, 
than a llomau had of the corjrcspondirJjj cm, i, and is, as in — 

Tamil, Latin, 

Acc, Kallai — lapidom — a stone (object). 

Dat. Kalliikku “ lapidi ~ to a stone. 

Gen. Kallin r- lapidis = of a stone. 

Nom. Kal ~ lapis — a stone (agent). 

Nor is the essential difference between agglutination and true inflection at 
all so clear in such cases as is generally assumed. But the subject is too 
extensive and too technical to be here discussed . — Note hy Translator. 
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the past ; dy, thee, tliou, verbal second ijcrsonal suffix ; k, euphonic ; 
and ku, to, nominal dative suffix. 

Tulu, on® of the least important of the Dravidian group, offers 
a peevdiarity which cannot he overlooked. In Tamil, Tclugu, 
Kanarese, and Malayalam, t>very verb gives rise to a causative, l)y 
the insertion of a certain syllable betAveen the radical and the 
element of tense. Thus, in Tamil, from seyoeu = I will do, we get 
seijviyjjen = I will cause to do. Eut in Tulu the number of siich 
secondary fonns is far more considerable. Thus, wdljmve — I do, 
gives mulpeoi' = I usually do (frequentative) ; imdjKWc — I cause to 
do (causative) ; mnUnwe = I do do (intensitiw;). Ey the insertion 
of a fresh element, each of these derivatives may become negative : 
nu(7i}(luiijl = i do not cause to do, and so on. This jffieiiomenon is 
again mot Avith in 1'mkish, AvlieitJ the verbs teem with examples of 
this process, and Avhere one single word expresses, I cause to love, 
I can love, I love myself, tliey love one another ; and so on. 

The Dravidian gj'oup has no article, although in old documents 
instances occasionally occur of the demonstrative pronoun being 
employed in a determinative sense. The adjective, alAvays 
unchangeable (as in English), is generally a mere nomi of quality, 
invariably preceding the noun it qualifies. Distinction of gender 
must have originally been unknoAvn, and even now it is applied 
only to human beings that luiA^e arrived at the years of discretion. 
The nouns referring to children are neuter in all the group, as are 
also the names of Avomen in the singular in most of them. The 
verb has tluee tenses oidy — present, past, and indefinite future. — 
and one mood, the indicative. (Grammarians speak of tAvo voices, 
a iiositif e and a negative ; but tliis last is easily reduced to its 
prunitive form, being made vp merely of a negative particle, 
personal sufijxes, and the simple radical Verb. 

The Dravidian vocabulary implies rather a Ioav order of civilisa- 
tion. Notwitlistanding the pretended consensus of aU mankind, 
before the arrival of the Aryan race the Dravidians possessed 
neither “God,” nor “soul;” neither “temple,” nor “priest.” It 
is, on the other hand, true that they lacked words for “book,” 
** Avriting,” “ grammar,” and “ will.” They could not count as far 
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as 1,000; and Telugu, the only Dravidian tongue possessing a 
special word for this number, has derived it from ve - ardour, niul- 
tiphcation. None of them can render the abstract sense of the 
verbs to 6e, to have. 

After this sketch the reader, we may*hope, will bo able to form 
some idea of the nature of the Dravidian tongues. They are 
agglutinating idioms arrested in the development of their forms at 
a, so to say, premature period, and this chock was, in all probability, 
due to the Aryan invasion. But however that be, it is easy to assign 
to the Dravidian system its natural j)laco in the scale of the aggluti- 
nating idioms. They must be comprised among tlio first in the 
ascending order, that is among those immediately following the iso- 
lating system, and anterior to Turkish, Magyar, Basque, and the 
American languages. They show no trace of inflection, and the vocal 
modifications that they allow of are pui'cly phonetic. These modi- 
fications in no way answer to any corresponding change of sense 
in the word so modified. 

We have said that contact with the Aryans was the probable 
cause of the Dravidians entering on their historic life. In fact 
everything points to the Aryans as at once the conquerors of the 
plains and forests of the Deccan, and the civilisers of their savage 
occupants. A few w.andering and wretched tribes, rude and 
diflicult of access, still inhabit some scarcely yet fully explored 
districts of this fei-tile region. If wo can but conjecture that the 
Dravidians were civilised by the Aj^yan invasion, it is at least 
certain that they owe to it their writing system. Their five literary 
languages are usually transcribed by means of three diflerent 
alphabets. Tulu employs the same characters as the Kaiiarese — 
Kanarese itself and Telugu being written in two varieties of the 
same alphabet, the forms of their letters presenting very little 
difference. This alphabet is characterised by the general round 
form of its signs. Tamil, on the contrary, possesses a special 
alphabet in which the square form prevails. It has, moreover, 
twenty-eight letters only, while the others faithfully reproduce the 
order and full number of the Sanskrit system. Hence, in writing 
Sanskrit, the Tamil Brahmans make use of a special alphabet 
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called Grmdham, derived from the Devanngari, and from which 
the ordinary Tamil alphabet is itself derived. Intermediate be- 
tween the •Tamil and Kanaro-Telugu comes the Malayfdam, also 
derived directly from the Grantham. The old Dravidian in- 
scriptions are written in two different characters, one peculiar to 
Tamil, the other used in writing Sanskrit and the indigenous 
tongues, €and closely resembling the old Devanagari fonns. The 
latter would seem to be the prototyjjc of all the iilphabets of the 
Deccan, while the former, accoiding to ljumell, was borrowed 
directly from the Semitic. 

1 1 may bo asked whether races without a writing system can bo 
said to possess a literature properly so called. Many instances 
occur of utterly illiterate peoples, amongst whom long compositions, 
always in poetry. Lave been orally handed down through successive 
generations, and there are everywhere to bo found popular songs 
and legends that have never boon committed to writing. Though 
it cannot be positively asserted that this was the case amongst the 
ancient Dravidians, still their literature is very rich. At the same 
time all the works of which it is composed, down to the smallest 
fragment, are long posterior to their first contact ■with the Aryans. 
So far as number and worth are concerned, the Tamil and Telugu 
compositions far surpass the others ; though Kanarese still offers a 
curious and not yet explored mine of wealth to the roscarcljes of 
the leaniod. 

But in any case the Tamil literature remains the most copious, the 
most fruitful, the most interesting, and, at the same time, the most 
ancient. Nor is it merely a simple reflex of the Sanskrit, without 
any originality of its own. It has had the good fortune to have 
been for a long time the language of the Shiva sec^ries, {is well as 
of the Jaina and Buddhist heretics, at^io wrote much, and whose 
works are the masterpieces of ancient Tamil poetry. It should bo 
added that all the old Dravidian monuments, or at least those pos- 
sessing any intrinsic worth, are always written in verso. Tamil 
poetry is purer in point of style and more correct than the prose, 
and much more rigorously excludes foreign words. The opposite is 
the case in Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayalam poetry, in Avhich Aryan 
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words abound. The Tamil vocabulary is, moreover, very rich, and 
possesses a large number of synonyms. 

Dravidian literature is particularly rich in moral poedls, and in 
collections of wise saws and aphorisms, which constitute the most 
ancient monuments of Tamil i)oetry. It has also produced long ejiic 
poems, remarkable for the exaggeration and iniimteiiess of their 
details, and otherwise not very attractive to Europeans. To a more 
recent ])eriod must be referred a number of lyric songs, full of energy, 
some momhoiious religious hymns, and erotic tales of a very licen- 
tious character. Still more; recently were coraf)osed some sciejitilic 
works, almost exidusively me<lical. At the present day the Dravidians 
can do no more! than hash up their venerable poetry, faithful to the 
conservative instinct which Caldwell justly condemns, and ■which 
one of their most celebrated grammarians has thus formulated : 
“ Propriety of coni 2 )osition consists in WTiting on the same subjects, 
with the same exj^ressious, and in accordance wdth the same jdan, as 
the classic writers.” 

§ 14. — TIki Finno-T(t1<u'ic or Uralo-Altdic LawjiuKjcs. 

Let us state at once that these are divided into live groujjs ; 
Sumoi/er/ic, Finnic, Tnrl-lc or Tatarlc, Mongolian, Tanciasian. 

'I'hey are ejititled to special attention in this Avork, not only on 
account of the historical importance of some amongst them, but 
also because of their structure itself, which is so frecpiently and so 
justly appealed to in illustration of the agglutinating stage generally 
of articulate speech. I’he simi)lest jdaii will bo to jjass iirst in 
revieAV the five grouj)s and the Languages comprised in them, and 
then jiroceed to discuss the questions of their affinity, of the best 
name by Avhicli|to embrace them .aU^ and lastly, of the extravagant 
“ Turanian ” theory, wliich it is to be hoj)od there will soon be no 
longer any necessity even of refuting. 

The A^arious idioms comiiosing the five groups present great 
differences, as avoU in their structure as in their vocabulary. Still, 
wliatever oiiinion Ave may fonn of the actual degree of their affinity 
to each other, it is easy to see that they have certain morjihological 
features in common, sufficiently marked to allow of their being 
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comprised in a general notice of this sort. Thns they all in some 
way or other suffix the possessive pronoun to the noun, and divide 
the conjugWon into definite and indefinite, the first being marked 
hy the union of the direct pronominal object to the verb. They 
are alike also in the main features of their syntax, in their method 
of determining the noun, lastly, and above all, in their vocalic 
harmony, a most important fact, which will challenge special notice 
in its proper place. 

(1) IVui Samoyedic Groni) 

Stretches from the White Sea esistwards along the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean in Europe, and the western portion of the cojist of 
vSibe-ria in Asia. About 20,000 people speak Samoyede, of wliich 
th(ire fire five principal dialecds, nearly all of which are again split 
up into a numbcir of sub-dialects. 

Yardh is spoken in European Russia and in the north-west of 
Siberia as far as the river Yenisei. 

Yousei Stimoyede occupies the region watered by the Lower 
Yenisei. 

Tdijmi is spoken more to the east, as far as the mouth of the 
IChatanga. 

Ostyah Samoyede lies more to the south-west, about the Middle 
Obi, and in the direction of the Tom and Chulim. 

Karnaaftie is spoken by a small tribe in South Siberia. 

The Finn Castren, one of the founders of Uralo-Altaic i^hilology, 
has published a comprehensive and scientific treatise on the 
Samoyede dialects, hi which ho carefully compares them together.* 
In his ftpinion Samoyede is more closely related to Finnish than to 
any other Uralo-Altaic group, h^th in its structure and component 
elements. , 

The vowel system is simple enough, whereas that of the con- 
sonants is highly developed. Of these there are more than thirty, 
amongst them the liquids t, d, I, s, and z. 

We shall speak farther on of progressive vowel harmony, a 
feature of the Uralo-Altaic system, which is far from being uniformly 

* “ Gramzoatik der Samojodischen Sprachen.” St. Petersburg, 1864. 
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carried out in the Samoyedo group, being in fact fairly developed 
in the Karaassic dialect alone. Here the strong vowels («, v., o) 
cannot occur together with the weak (a, ii, o), while the neutrals 
(<’, e) may readily occur in connection with either the strong or the 
weak. 

As in the other Uralo-Altajc tonguas, declension is effected in 
Samoyedo by agglutinating secondary or relational particles to the 
princii)al root. Thus, in Ostyak Samoyedo the suffix n expressing 
possession, fox, and hnle, raven, make lorjan, of the fox, hnlen, 
of the raven. If to these themes be added the plural element, ?a, 
we get lorjdla, the foxes, Icxjalan, of the foxes ; hulela, the ravens, 
Imlckm, of the ravens ; than which process nothing can be simpler. 

(2) The Finnie Group 

Is of far greater interest than the preceding, occupying a more 
prominent i)Osition than any other of the whole family. It has 
been called Ugriau,, or Fiimo-Ui/rir, or Ugro-Finnic, but tlio 
languages composing it have not yet been definitely distinguished 
from each other. Still, most writers recognise five sub-groups, thus 
classified by Donner : 

Wed Finnie : Suomi, Karelian, Wepsic, Livonian, Krewinian, 
ICsthonian, AVotic. 

Lappanic. 

Finno-Permkm : Siryenian, Permian, AVotyak. 

Volga-Finnie : Mordvinian, Chereinissian. 
ric : Magyaric, A\'^ ogulic, Ostyak. 

Some writers reduce these five groups to four, by including 
Lapponic with the AVest Pipnic. * 

JSnomi occupies the greater part of Finland, but does not stretch 
along the whole coast of the Oulf of Bothnia, where Swedish is 
spoken at some points, as about Vasa. On the south it touches 
only a few unimportant points of the Gulf of Finland, the northern 
shores of which, as about Helsingfors, are also Swedish. There 
are, moreover, some Finns in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
but altogether they cannot number 2,000,000. 
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With the Suomi are groupod the Karelian, reaching northwards 
to Lapland, southwards to the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga, 
and east to the Wliite Sea and Lake Onciga ; the Chudic, situated 
in a very scattered district south of Lake Onega; the 
which is northern Chudic^ and Wotic, which is southern Chudic; 
lastly, Krewinian, spoken in Courland. 

KHthouian, or rather Elide or Este, is much less widely diffused 
than Suomi, being restricted to the greater part of the south coast 
of the Gulf of Finland and the northern half of Livonia (])orpat). 
Its literature also is much inferior to the Suomi. There are two 
princii)al dialects, those of Kovel and Jlorpat, which are again 
divided into several suh-dialects, hut have never succeeded in 
producing a common literary standard, notwithstanding the attempt 
made to develop such a standard towards tlui close of the seven- 
teenth century.* Hence Esthonian literature is far inferior to that 
of the Suomi. 

Livonian is now almost confined to the north-west corner of 
Courland, a tract some few leagues in extent. Landwards it is 
continually encroached upon hy Lettic, an Aryan tongue allied to 
Lithuanian. 

L(^t us here say a few wor<ls on the grammar, first of the 
Suomi,+ and tlum of the Esthonian. 

The Suomi consonantal system is very simple. ]lesides the 
explosives k, t, p, it possesses ?•, /, m, n ; another nasal like that of 
the German laiuf ; .*?, 1i, o, y (written j ) ; hut it rejects hoth the 
aspirated explosives and /. The weak explosives, </, <1, h, occur, 
hut rather as foreign elements, or replacing the older letters k, t, p. 

Suomi is fond of the hiatus, and any vowel may, as a rule, close 
the word, except e ; hut this is* not trtyi of the consonants, n being 
most frequently met with at the end of words. 

Kowhere else is the principle of vowel harmony more developed 
than in Suomi If the vowel of the root he strong, those of the 

♦Wiedoiuann, “ Grammatik der Eshtnischen Sprache.” St. Petersburg, 
1875. 

t Kellgren, “ Dio Grundzilge der Pinnischen Spracbe mit Eucksicht auf 
don Ural-Altaischen Sprachstamme.” Berlin, 1847. 
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suffixes must also be strong ; if weak, tlie suffixes must siiuilarly 
be weak ; and if neutral, the suffixes must still be weak. 

Words are never formed of prefix os, so that the principal root 
always stands first ; and it is on this syllable also, as in Magyar, 
that the leading accent falls. Altogether’, Suomi is an extremely 
harmonious language, readily assimilating consonants, especially 
those that end the root, with tlui initials of the formative elements. 
No doubt this assimilation is not consbint, but when it does not 
take place- another process is adopted, to avoid the clash of two 
consonants of different orders. This consists in introducing (at least 
in sj)eakiiig, if not in Avriting) a very short vowel between such 
letters, 'i’hus is pronounce 

The ease-endings of infiectioiial languages arc expreissed, as in 
other agglutinating tongues, by means of suffixes attached to the 
radical. Thus n denotes the genitive, as in />(!>•/< = the bear; 
karhtui ~ of the bear. The plural sign is t for the subject, but 
otherwise i, inserttid between the ro(.)t and the relational suffix. 
Thus the theme = child, gives htpscu = of the cliild ; lapsd — 
the children ; lapKoin = oi the children. 

The. personal pronouns are added to the noun in order to express 
the person to Avhich it refers. The first person so affixed is ni, 
singular ; mme, plural ; second, and nm ; the thii'd, vm (or v/.so, 
according to the exigencies of Annvel harmony), for both mirabers. 
Thus t<(pa ■- custom, gives tapuni—mY custom; tapamnia^om: 
customs ; fajjanm = his custom, or thetr customs. 

Verbal modifications are also eflected by suffixes, the root always 
coming first, after which the causative, diminutive, or frequentative 
elements ; then the modal ; the personal ; and lastly, the subject of 
the action. ^ 

c 

The l^sthonian consonantal system presents nothing very unusual, 
except that t, <1, vi, r, Z, a, z, become liquid under certain conditions, 
in which case they take a small stroke to the right d', n', &c. The 
Dorpat dialect utters y, d, and b, more forcibly than the others, 
occasionally changing them to the corresponding k, Z, j;. Amongst 
the nine vowels is the French w, written m, besides a special sound 
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between o and e. These vowels are both long and short, and sonio- 
timos form diphthongs. 

Vowel "harmony is far from being uniformly dovelo])ed in Estho- 
nian, in fact, occurring only in the eastern Dorpat dialect, though 
traces of it are evident in the western, as weU as to the west and 
south of the Kevel dialect. 

The principal accent falls on the first syllable, this, as in 8uomi, 
being the radical. 

The so-called cases are formed in the same way as in other agglu- 
tinating tongues, their number being limited only by the number of 
post-])ositions that may be attached to the noun. Hence they are 
fixiid by one writer at twelve, by another at twenty, this very 
unc( 5 rtamty being of itself sufficient to show how essentially such 
pretended cases difier from the true cases of the Aryan system. 

Conjugation also is entirely analogous to that of the Suomi. 

Ldjiponic occupies the extreme north-west of Eussia, to the north 
of Karelian, and some regions in the north of Sweden and Norway. 
It presents four dialectic varieties, and its gminmar closely resemblcjs 
that of the cognate tongues, Suomi and Esthoiiian. 

I’he V olija-Finmc idioms are divided into two branches : CJicre- 
miHsidn- and Mordvhium. The first is si)oken by some 200,000 
persons, on the left bank of the Volga, a little to the west of Kasaii 
and east of Nijni Novgorod, without, however, reaching very closely 
to the environs of either city. There is a highland and lowland 
variety. Mordvinian is spoken by nearly 700,000 people, on either 
side of the Volga, about Simborsk, Samara, Stavropol, and some 
points still farther south. It is divid(jd into two dialects, the Fne 
and MoJmIiu. Between the Mordvinian and the Chcreniissian is tho 
Chavak, belonging not to tho Finnic, but to the Turkic group. 

Earther north are the Perniiim, spokisn by about 60,000 ; the 
Siri/Gman, by 80,000; .and the Wott/ak, by upwards of 200,000 
people. Wotyak occupies a relatively compact district to the north- 
east of the Chercniissian, and south of Glatzov. Pcnnuiit stretches 
to the north of the Wotyak, west of the river Kama, as far north as 
Sohkansk. Siryenian, still farther north of its congeners, occuines 
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a much more extended territory, reaching northwards to the Samo- 
yede zone, and, touching on the WogiiUc, which, with Magyarie 
and Ostyah, forms the Ugric group. Wogul is spoken' hy about 
7,000, and Ostyak by some 20,000 persons ; the first lying cast of 
Siryonian, the second still farther east, fdong a considerable stretch 
of the river Obi, as far uortli as the Sainoyede, Wogul comprises at 
least two dialects, while there are varieties of the Ostyak at Irkutsk, 
Surgut, and Obdorsk. 

Magyarie must occu])y iis more at length. Its geographical 
position, the political relations of the five millions sjicaking it, and 
its somewhat interesting literature, entitle it to a S 2 )ecial j)lace in 
the Finnic group. 

Magyar, or Ilungariein, occupies two regions of unequal extent, 
and separated from ciach other by a tract some forty-five or iifty 
leagues wide. I’he principal or western division forms an irregular 
pentagon, at whose angles are the towns of Presbing (in Magyar, 
Porsony), Unghvar (wbie,b is Slovak), Nagi Jkinya (Magyar), Novi 
Sad (in Gorman, Neusatz, where Syrmian Serbe joins it), and 
Limbach, a little to the north of Warasdiu in Cj’oatia. Thus the 
extreme length of this pemtagon is a liundred and odd leagues by 
some eighty in breadth. It does not, however, form a compact 
tciTitory, bciing encroaebed u])on on the north by the Slovak, by 
Servian on the south, and German on the west and south. The 
eastern division is more homogeneous, though only about a sixth in 
extent of the western. It is situated in the very heart of the 
llunianian region, Avith tAvo German tracts on its Avestern frontier 
(Mediasch and Kronstadt), It forms the extreme south-east portion 
of th(5 kingdom of Hungary, including no places of any 2)aiticidar 
note (Maros, Vasarhely, IUlvarhely,#kc.). 

Many unsuccessful attemjits have been made to explain the word 
Magyar. Hungarian Avould seem to mean Huu-ngrian, which 
agrees Avell enough Avith their origin, and with what we knoAV of 
their arrival in Central Exirope in the ninth century.* The inva- 

* Sayous, “ Les Oripfincs et I’^poqae PaYeuno do I’Uistoire des Hongrois,” 
Paris, 1874 ; Riedl, “ Magyarische Gramm^tik,” Vienna, 1858, Introduction ; 
Gastrin, “ itber die Ursitze des Finnischen Voikos,” Helsingfors, 1849. 
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sion of Attila is with much probability supposed to have been but 
a first incursion of races closely allied to the present Magyars. 

But in ‘any case, these are now totally isolated from the other 
Finnic peoples, and are hemmed in on all sides by the German, 
Bunianian, and various Slavonic tongues, and there cjin be little 
doubt that their language must ultimately die out, notAvitlistanding 
the great advantages* secured to it by political circumstances. But 
it will not disappear without having left a worthy history behind 
it. Its most ancient record dates from the end of the twelfth 
century, since when it lias been regularly traced, though its pro- 
ductions have mostly remained sealed books for the generality of 
the foreign men of letters. 

There are a good many Magyar dialects, some spoken in Lower, 
others in Upj)er Hungary. However, they differ but slightly from 
each other, and it may even be said that the language has not 
undergone! any considerable change from the date of its oldest 
historic monuments, though a large amount of foreign elements has 
been absorbed, chielly from Slavonic, and a few from German. 

All the languages here briefly touched upon are midoubtedly 
related and derived from some common source. The true compara- 
tive method has so far been but partially applied to them, the 
labour of doing so being all the more delicate, inasmuch as idioms 
are here dealt mth that have been separated from each otlier for 
many centuries, and have been subjected to the almost continual 
influence of the Aryan tongu(;Sj Avhose inner structure is superior to 
their OAvn. 

A comparison of the various Finnic idioms reveals some singular 
phonetic variations, though presenting, on the whole, nothing very 
novel. Here are some cases iA point : The hand in Suomi is hate, 
in Wepsic hazi, in Wotic tchiini, in !fisthonian Jcchi, in Livonian 
hmz, in Lapp giet and 7cdt, in Siryenian, Permian, and Wotyak hi, 
in Mord-vinian hed, in Cheremissian het, in Ostyak 7cct or 7cof, in 
Wogul 7cat, and in Magyar 7cez. Fis7i, is 7ccd,a in Suomi, guolle in 
Lapp, hul in Mordvinian, 7ml in Wogul, 7ial in Magyar. 

In general, Magyar seems to have reduced or shortened the 
primitive words, whilst Suomi shows a very decided tendency to 
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multiply the vowels. A comparison of old with modem Magyar 
shows analogous facts, proving that it has within itself undergone 
changes that now normally take place between it and its' congeners. 

Amongst these idioms, the best studied are the Suomi, Magyar, 
and Esthonian, very little having so far«been done for the others. 

Magyar literature is rich, its most interesting and original works 
being in poetry. Since the kingdom of Hungary has acquired fresh 
importance at the expense of the adjoining Servian and Kumanian 
provinces, its language also has at least in this respect growji into 
greater consideration. But its works have been too frequently 
thought out in German, strongly rellecting the foreign education of 
the writers. Besides the Magyar, Suomi literature is almost the 
only other that offers any interest. Its juincipal monument is the 
gr(iat mythological epic of the “ Kalevala.’’ 

It is impossible here to attempt anything like a complete summai’y 
of the grammatical structure of these languages, but we maybriclly 
describe their more general features. Beginning with some details 
of the Magyar phonetic system, we shall then devote a few words 
to the particular sounds of the other members of the grouj), con- 
cluding vdth a glance at their formative processes. 

Magyar phonetics are not very comj)lex. Seven short vowels, 
a, (• (more or less ojien), /, o, u, ii = French ctf, ii = French u, with 
their seven corresponding long vowels, these last being distinguished 
in writing by a stroke to the right : a', o’, </, The consonants are 
not very numtjrous, but some, such as tij, ny, are ])eculiar. It might, 
perhaps, be better to use one sign for their notation, which is other- 
wise detestable, as, for instance, in its use of nz, and a. Sz is our 
ordiuaiy .v, 2:.s- is the Croatian and Bohemian z, that is the French j, 
and it is the English sh. Unfortuumtely it would bo now useless to 
attempt a reform of this vicious system. The Slavs hare long been 
alive to the importance of some change for the better, and have to 
a great extent realised it ; bxit pational prcijudice still stands in the 
way of any rofonn in Magyar orthography. Emile Picot has drawn 
up a synoptical table of the correspondence of written symbols for 
a number of the more im])ortant languages, which may be consulted 
with advantage, especially in connection with geographical names. 
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In it the XJralo-Altaic family is represented by Magyar and 
Turkish.* 

As in Sifomi, the root in Magyar comes first, and is rarely pre- 
ceded by a prefix, such cases being probably due to Aryan influence. 
At least the history of the language shows that they are recent. 
As in Suomi also, the accent falls on the radical, or rather always 
on the first syllable of the word, even when that syllable happens 
to be a prefix. 

Magyar derivation is extremely simple. The plural is denoted 
by an agglutinated element : Imz-ah — the houses ; atyd-k = the 
fathers ; and the case elements are placed after this plural particle : 
atya = pater ; atyat=}Kitrefni ; aiycik patres (nom.) ; atydkat = 
patres (acc.). 

Magyar has developed an article — a before consonants, az before 
vowels : nz cmher = the man. 

»• 

It is rich in verbal elements, incorporating the third person, when 
it is the direct object, as is the case with all other members of the 
Finnish group. Thus : 

Vdr = he awaits ; 

Vdrja — ho%,waits him ; 

VdrjdJc = they await him ; 

'wh.QTdja denotes the direct pronominal object, and k the plural. 

But Magyar is capable even of inc6rporatmg the second pro- 
nominal object, though only when the subject is the first person 
singular : vdrok — I await ; vdrUik ~ I await thee. This is a point 
to be carefully noted, and wo sfiall see farther on that Basque goes 
even farther, incorporating both the direct and, the indirect personal 
objects, 90 as to express in one word not only “ I give it,” but “ I 
give it to thee.”. 

M. Budenz reckons in the Ugrian groiPp collcctiyely nine vowels 
and thirty-three consonants, amongst which the French y, the two- 
fold German ch, the semi-linguals of" the Ostyak, the weak and 
sibilant Lapp d, and the liquid consonants. None of these idioms 
has a really indigenous graphic system. 

* Pioot, “ Tableau Phonetique des Principales Langnes usuellos,” in 
“ Revue de Linguisbique et de Philologie Compar4e,” vi. p. 363. Paris, 1874. 

H 
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The Finnic tongues ignore gender, but possess the three numbers, 
dual and plural being expressed by different suffixes. The article 
is used in accordance with our practice in Magyar alone,' where it is 
az before vowels, and a before consonants. Mordvinian, however, 
is able to determine the nouns, as in Bascjue, by suffixing to them 
the demonstrative pronoun m or sc of the tliird person. Siryenian 
and Wotyak have something analogous to this, and Buderij! finds 
traces of it in other members also of the same family. Thus in 
Magyar the aflix of the third person a at c = his, her, is a derivative 
element common enough, as in Pest varosa = ih.(i city of Pest, 
literally, Pest its city. 

As in all other true agglutinating tongues, here also real declension 
is wanting. Post-positions and particles are used, answering in sense 
to our prepositions, but tacked on at the end of the word, without 
any separating mark in writing. In the same way are formed the 
augmentatives, diminutives, and superlatives, but the suffixes 
answering to the Aryan case-en<lings always come last, for the 
simple reason that they do not affect the inner sense of the root, 
merely indii;ating its manner of being (to, at, in, with, of, &c.) in 
relation to the other terms of the jiroposition. The number of 
these particles being considerable, writers who have conceived the 
eccentric idea of composing gi'ammars of the agglutinating tongues 
on the classic model, have given them a number of pretended cases, 
for which they have invented the most fantastic names in ive, utterly 
ignoring the natuin of speech in general, and of the agglutinating 
type of language in particular. 

In tliis last the verb presents itself with an endless suite of 
forms, whose derivation, however, offers no difficulty. lit the first 
place the root, expressing the ideatof action in a general way, may 
receive successive additioiis, showing that the action is done or 
suffered, possible, compulsory, or voluntary, and so on. Thus arise 
secondary radicals, that is so many derived forms. Add *to this the 
incorporation of the third personal pronoun when it is direct object 
— I see him, for instance, thus becoming one word. All the Finnic 
idioms make use of this incorporation, while Magyar further 
incorporates the second person objective, when the first person is 
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subject. Wogul docs the same whatever ho the subject, and, lastly, 
Mordvinian is able so to express even the first person objective. 
Wo .shall have, for example, in the Moksha dialect, ixiliisa, I em- 
brace him ; af palataiisa, ho dbos not embrace thee ; palamaii^ 
thou didst embrace me. Ferms, however, exist in which the object 
is not so incorporated, nor can any of them incorporate the indirect 
object, as does the Basque, when it throws into one word the 
phrase, I (jiva it to tliee. 

These few remarks, notwithstanding their brevity, will, wo 
trust, suffice to render clear the mechanism of these interesting 
members of the Finnic group. 

(3) Tlui Tnrhic Group, 

Known also by the name of Tatar, by a sorry play of words (or 
misconception) changed to Tartar. The tribes speaking its numerous 
diale-cts now stretch from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
banks of the Lena in Eastern Siberia. Their original point of 
departure is generally said to bo Turkestan, whenc(^ within the 
historic period countless daring hordes have gone forth, overmnning 
vast regions in Asia, and penetrating westwards through Euro])e as 
far as French territory.* 

Philologically considered, the Turks, In the widest sense of the 
word, are divided into five families, each speaking a distinct 
language, which in its turn is itself split up into a greater or less 
number of dialectic varieties. * Coming westwards and southwards, 
those five branches are: The Yakutic, Kinjhiz, U'ignric, Nogairic, 
and Tuy^ish. 

Yakutic is spoken by abou^ 200,000 people in the midst of 
Tungusian tribes in the north-east of Sdieria. 

The Black Kirghiz, or Bund, occupy that part of Turkestan 
attached to the Chinese empire. The Kazak Kirghiz extend more 
westwards, as far as the Aral Sea»and to the north of the Caspian. 

Of the Uiguric there are three varieties : The Uigur proper, 

* Abel E^musat, “ Eechercbes but les Langaes Tatares,” p. 328. 
Paris, 1820. 
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the Jagataie, and the Turkoman (or Turkmenian). Of all its 
congeners Uiguric has attained the highest degree of literary 
culture. It was reduced to writing so early as the fifth century, 
as evidenced by Chinese authors, employing an original alphabet, 
since lost, and replaced under the kifluonce of the Nestorian 
missionaries by a system based on the Syriac alphabet, as is also 
that of the Mandchus, the Kalmuks, and the Mongolians. 

Nogairic is spoken by about 50,000 persons toward the north 
of the Volga, at Astrakhan, in some districts between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, in a small tract north of the Sea of A^ov, 
and throughout the Crimea. It is the language of the liussian 
Tatars, properly so called. The Kmmik variety is spoken on the 
north-east of the C^Jaucasus. , 

The fifth family is that of the Turkish dialects proper, with 
which is included the Chnmk, spoken, as above stated, between 
the two Finnic idioms, Mordvinian and Cheremissian. It occupies 
a somewhat compact territory to the south-west of Kazan, and a 
great number of detached points in the neighbourhood of Simbirsk. 
Chuvak presents some remarkable features, though it cannot be 
looked on with some writers as a mixture of Turkish and Finnic. 
M. Schott has clearly shown that it belongs to the Turkish group, 
some connecting it rather with Nogairic than with Turkish proper. 

Turkish, which for most Europeans is the most interesting 
member of this fifth group, is not, however, to be considered as the 
purest and most cijrrect. It varies .very strikingly in the different 
localities whore it is spoken, the form current in Constantinople, 
for instance, being much freer from Arabic elements than the. 
oiticial and learned OsmartU. Of this we shall give a rapiil sketch. 
Such is the clearness and precision* of. its structure that it may bo 
regarded as the most striking type of an agglutinating language. 
There is no lack of Turkish grammars, mostly, however, wanting 
in critical discernment. In our remarks wo. shall avail ourselves 
mainly of that of liedhouse.* 

Turkish is written with the Arabic alphabet, though this is but 

* « Grammaire Baisonn^ de la Langue Ottomane.” Paris, 1846. 
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little suited to the purpose. It has already been stated, and will 
be again presently repeated, that in the Uralo-Altaic group the 
vowels plaj" a chief part, whereas the Arabic graphic system lends 
itself very indifferently to vowel notation, "^he I’urkish alphabet 
consists of thirty-one characters, each susceptible of twelve modify- 
ing marks, some representing the several vowels, others doubling 
the consonant or suppressing it altogether. But apart from this, 
the phonetic elements proper consist of seven simple vowels : 
a, (!, d, u, eu, u French, short and long ; the French nasal in of 
maintieu ; the semi-vowel y ; and twenty-two consonants, in- 
cluding some gutturals, fricatives, and a few sibilants. Bedhouso 
treats the vowel system somewhat dilforently from this, and Picot’s 
tables, quoted above, may be advantageously consulted on the point. 

The Turkish language is entirely subject to an imiierious law of 
vowel harmony, which will t^ain engage our attention farther on, 
and which is hero extend()d even to the words ])orrowed from 
Arabic and Persian. In virtue of this law the infinitive ending is 
‘tnaq if the accented vowel of the root is hanl, but meq if soft. 
Thus, to love is sevincq, but to write = yazmaq. 

The distinction of gender observed in Turkish for Persian or 
Arabic words is otherwise entirely foreign to the Tatar languages. 
There are but two numbers, the singular and plural, but Arabic 
wonis retain their dual form. Like all the Uralo-Altaic idioms, 
Turkish expresses the Aryan case-endings by means of post-positions 
or independent syllables at tlu^end of the word,,and joined to.it in 
writing. The plural sign, lar or ler, according to the prevailing 
vowel of the radical, is intercalated between the noun and the 
post-portions, thus : dil, tongue ; diU, to the tongue ; dillere, to the 
tongues. These terminal suffixes answer so completely to our 
prepositions that one of them suffices* for a scries of subordinate 
words, as, for instance, a noun coupled with a number of adjectives. 
Besides, some of them are independent words still used as common 
nouns in the ordinary language. 

The adjective, which is a mere qualifying noun, comes always 
before the word it qualifies, and the degrees of comparison are 
expressed by words meaning more, farther, less, &c. 
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The pronouns are both isolated and attached, the latter coming 
naturally after the plural sign : hoyhaz-e, his throat j taraq-lar-e, 
their combs. • 

The Turkish verb is, often quoted for the richness and variety of 
its forms, in which the agglutinating system, so to say, runs riot. 
Yet, notwithstanding the vast framework of tenses, moods, and 
derivative voices j)ilod up by the grammarians, the Finnic tongues 
must be allowed herein to surpass even the Turkish. Magyar, by 
incorporating the direct object, says in a single word 1 see him, 
which Turkish cannot compass. Its marked speciality consists in 
the play of the so-called derived voices, that is, of forms expressing 
various shades of the manner of being of the same action. These 
secondary forms are obtained by adding to the simple root a number 
of .suffixes, whose vowels are of course modified according to the 
laws of progressive harmony. Thus- via, me, being the negative 
particle, the infinitive scvinek, to love, will yield seviuenuik, not to 
love ; dir denotes causality, il the passive, and in the reflex idea ; 
hence sevdirme1c = U) cause to love; sevihaeh^ to bo loved, and 
sevinmek = to love ones<ilf. lint these and other such suffixes may 
be combined together, resulting in such forms as, sevinmemeh = not 
to love oneself. In this way every root might furnish some fifty 
derived forms. 

What are called the tenses and moods are similarly formed by 
the insertion of certain elements between the root and the personal 
ending. But besides this natural conjugation, there is another tliat 
may be called the indirect, or periphrastic — that is, in which the 
simple forms are replaced by cii’cumlocutions. It is biisod on the 
union of the various participles with the auxiliary to he, and by 
means of it may be expressed a mifltiplicity of exceedingly minute 
shades of meaning. 

The limits of this work prevent us from casting even a glance at 
Turkish syntax. We can merely observe that it is all the more 
complex in consequence of the great change efiected in the language 
by the intrusion of foreign words. Hence the grammars are full 
of rules, some restricted to Persia^?, others to Arabic words, and 
some again common to both, while still inapplicable to the native 
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element. The vocabuliiry is deeply aifected by Semitic and Aryan 
words, introduced successively by the Persians and the Arabs. 

In Asia,* Turkish is spoken in the interior of Asia Minor ; the 
north and south coasts, as well as that of the Sea of Marmora, 
being Greek. In Europe it occupies but a small portion of the 
Ottoman empire ; its more important points being situated on the 
south and east, at Larissa in Thessaly, here and tliere in Thrace, 
and in some tracts scattered up and down Bulgaria, such as the 
neighbourhood of Philippopoli, and especially the north-east of the 
Balkan peninsula, below Silistria. In Candia it still possesses a 
somewhat compact little territory in the interior of the island j but 
here also the Greek language is encroaching on its domain. 

(4) Tlie Tangimtm Group 

Comprises three distinct branches : the Maudclm, the Lmiutic, 
and the Tmujmian proper. 

The Tungusen, numbering about 70,000, are situated about the 
centre of Siberia ; the Lamuts stretch more to the north-east, and 
are connected with the Mmulchm, who occupy the north-east comer 
of the Cliinese emiiire. 

The Mandchus possess a curious graphic system, of Syriac origin, 
and consisting of twenty-nine letters, each with a triple form, as in 
Arabic, according as they are initial, medial, or final, though the 
change at times is but slight.* To these are added some complex 
signs derived from the Chiifese, and serving, apparently, for the 
transcription of foreign words. The letters mostly consist of a 
stroke binding in various curves, and are written in ^rtical lines 
from left to right, in which arrangement Chinese influence may be 
recognised. » The Tungus has no special graphic system. 

On the Mandchu vowels there is not much to be said, but the 
consonantal system is somewhat complex, rendering its classification 
rather difficult. There are two kinds of it, g, h, t, and d, one of 

* Besides these there is the fall, nnconnected form, of which the others 
are obyioas curtailments, always showing more or loss conspicuously the 
essential part of the letter . — Note by Translator. 
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which is joined to the strong vowels «, o, 6, only, the other to thn 
so-called neutral vowels i, u, and ‘io the weak c — a distinction we 
shall have again to refer to in speaking of vowel hailnony. A 
curious point, occurring also in the Dravidian languages, is that 
words cannot begin with the soft oxjdosives g, d, h. In Mandcliu 
there are several (two) kinds of n, the sounds cJi and y, and various 
sibilants.* Iif the Siberian dialects, which allow of the soft con- 
sonants, initial, there is a much greater number of sounds, including 
a series of liquid consonants, analogous, for instance, to the Magyar 
9Uf ^V- The accent falls on the last syllable. 

In Mandchu the noun has neither gender nor number, but the 
Tungus dialects have retained a plural sign. The so-caUed de- 
clension, tis in all agglutinating todgues, is effected by means of 
suffixes ansAvering to our prepositions. The adjective is naturally 
invariable, being nothing but a noun placed before another to 
qualify it (as in the English wine-merelumt, house-top). The 
conjugation presents the same peculiarities as the Turkish, and 
other agglutinating idioms, and comprises a large number of 
secondary forms. The root to driulc, for instance, gives such 
derivative forms as “ to cease to drink,” “ to come from drinking,” 
“ to go to drink,” “ to drink together,” and so on. In all this the 
Siberian dialects resemble the Mandchu, but possess greater wealth 
of forms, especially in their derived voices. 

The Mandchu-Tungus vocabulary, as might be supposed, is far 
from copious. Properly speaking, it does not possess the verb 
to have, a common feature of the first two types of speech ; and it 
has borrowed largely from Chinese, more or loss modifying the 
forms of the words. ‘ 

The question of priority has bee» decided by M. Lucien Adam 
in favour of Tungusic over Mandchu, on the ground that it 
possesses the sign of number, the possessive pronouns affixed, and 
other important elements unknown to its congener. In other 
respects they are both closely allied, as shown by the constant 

* L. Adam, “ Grammaire de la Langae Mandohouo.” Paris, 1872. By the 
same writer, “ Grammaire de la Lauguo Tohgouse.” Paris, 1874. 
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identity of the principal pronouns, of the numerals, the most 
important sufl&xes, and the great *l)ulk of their vocabularies. They 
clearly come of one source, and must have been separated only 
after a long period of grammatical development in common. 

(5) Tile Mm-fjolian Grouj} 

Comprises three dialects : Eastern (or Shari'a) Mongolian, spoken 
in Mongolia proper, that is, in the centre of the northern portion 
of the Chinese empire, and west of Mandchuria ; Kahnuh, or 
Western Mongolian, reaching westwards into Russia as far as the 
Caspian, towanls the mouth of tlie Volga, between the two Turkic 
tribes of the Kirghiz and Nogair; the Bvrgetie or NoHhern 
Mongolian, spoken by a tribe numbering about 200,000, near 
Lake Baikal, in Southern Siberia, thus verging on the Eastern 
Mongolian spoken still farther south ; lastly, some other Mongolian 
varieties occur in the neighbourhood of (yabul. 

Although quite as interesting as the foregoing group, these 
idioms need not detain us long, as their main features are very 
analogous to those of the others noticed in this chapter ; the chief 
differences between Tungus and Mongolian being found in their 
vocabularies, and in their greater or less grammatical development. 

Mongol has an alphabet closely related to the Mandchu, em- 
bracing seven vowels, a, e, i, o, u, cn French, ii (French ?*), and 
seventeen consonants, amongst which ts and ds. The letters, as in 
Mandchu, vary in form according as they are initial, medial, or 
final ; and each consonant, as in Devanagari, has always an 
inherent vowel, except when it is final. 

The progressive vowel harm»ny characterising the Uralo-Altaic 
group forms 'a feature of the Mongolian also, but with some pecu- 
liaritios, amongst which are, in Buryetic, the elision of final vowels, 
and certain modifications experienced by the consonants in contact 
with each other. As to conjugation, it may bo remarked that in 
Mongol the direct pronominal object is not incorporated with the 
verb. Thus, the forms “ I see it,” “ I eat it,” which in Turkish are 
expressed by one word, appear as two in Mongolian. 
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The little-known Buryotic occupies a very important place in 
the Mongolian group, its grammatical development, according to 
M. Adam, being all the more instructive, that in it therd occur the 
intermediate forms through which the pronouns have passed in 
becoming suffixes. But this phenomenon of the superiority of a 
comparatively rude dialect over literary and cultivated tongues, 
such as Mongol and Mandchu, is by no means of rare occurrence. 


(6) Vowel Harmony. 

The phenomenon of vowel harmony, in the Altaic tongues, is all 
the more important, that it forms one of the main arguments gene- 
rally relied upon to establish the affinity of the Samoyede, Finnic, 
Turkic, Tungus, and Mongol groups. In what then consists tins 
quality! what is its origin, its value! and what conclusions are to 
be drawn from its simultaneous prevalence in these various idioms 1 
This progressive vocal assimilation may be described as a sort of 
progressive umlaut, and is practically reduced to this : the voweds 
being divided into two classes, all those in a word that follow the 
vowel of the primary root must be of the same class as that root- 
vowel. In certain Uralo-Alta'ic tongues, however, there arc what 
are called the “ neutral ” vowels, occurring indifferently vdth either 
class. The vowels, in some of the leading members of this family, 
are thus classified :* 



Gutturals, 
or hard. 

Palatals, 
or weak. 

Neutrals 

Suomi 

u, 0, a 

ii, 0, a 

• • ■ c, 1 

Magyar 

n, o, a 

ii, 0 

... c, 1 

Mordvinian 

u, 0, a 

a, i 

... — 

Siryenian ... 

o, a •«« 

ii, i, 0 

t 

Turkish 

u, o, a, e ...‘ 

ii, 0, e, i 

... " 

Mongolian ... 

n, 09 a 

ii, 0, a 

... i 

Buryotic ... 

u, 0, a 

ii, 0, a 

• • * G, 1 

Mandchu ... 

0, a ... 

0 

. • • 11, X 


In this table ti stands for the French oti‘, d = French m', %=■ 
French The classification is much the same everywhere of the 


* L. Adam, “De THarmonie dea Vpyelles dans les Laugues Urah)- 
Altalque.” Paris, 1874. 
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three primitives a, u, i, the first two being, in principle, gu£tural, 
the third neutral. In the same way the intermediate are in principle 
weak or postal. But great differences prevail in practice. Thus, 
the harmony may extend to the whole word, or ho restricted to the 
suffixes j it may apply to all the words or to the simple ones only ; 
that is, to those that are not composed. For instance, in Turkish, 
the whole word must he harmonised, as is the case also in Mandchu, 
Mongol, Suomi, and Magyar ; while in Mordvinian and Siryenian, 
the final vowels alone are affected. In Magyar, again, compounds 
retain the vowels of the simple word.* 

But whence arises this phenomenon 1 is it primitive or recent 1 
M. Adam, who has devoted himseK specially to tliis subject, finds 
little difficulty in refuting the opinion of those who, with Bochtlingk, 
see in it nothing hut the result of local physiological circumstances, 
or who, with Pott, look on it as merely a mechanical accident. 
But Schleicher and, after him, Biedl have found the true solution 
of the problem. Sclilcichcr had turned his attention only to the 
most general and most reinarkable case, that of the harmony of the 
suffixed vowels, presenting each'of them a double form, hard or soft, 
according to the nature of the suffix. He was struck by the way in 
which the terminal vowels were affected by the root; and he con- 
cluded that it was the necessary result of agglutination, and of tlie 

* With this singular law of vowel harmony may be compared the Irish 
rule of “ broad to broad,” and “ slender to slender ; ” which is also, in fact, 
a species of progressive assimilation. The Irish broad vowels a, o, u, answer 
to the Uralo-Alta’ic u, o, a, as above ; the corresponding slenders being e, i. 
According to this law, Irish grammarians tell us that a broad vowel must be 
followed*by a broad in the next succeeding syllable, and a slender vowel in 
the same way by a slender. To thie are also analogous the peculiar modifi- 
cations of the Latin root-vowels, produced by* prefixes, whether these be due 
to composition or reduplication, as in cado, cecidi ; ars, iners ; lego, diligo ; 
annua, perennus, &c. But hero it is the root-vowel that is modified by pre- 
fixes, whereas in the Uralo-Alta'ic system, there being no prefixes, the root- 
vowel remains unchanged, the progressive harmony affecting some or all of 
the following syllables, as the case may be. But the principle is probably 
the same in all these linguistic groups, being simply more consistently 
carried out, or more highly developed in some than in others : in Turkish 
for instance, than in Latin . — Note by Translator. 
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tendehcy in speech to bring into the closest possible juxtaposition 
the idea and its relations so intimately associated in the mind. 
Biedl has shown that such was really the case, for the study of 
the old Magyar documents revealed in this respect a very marked 
development from the twelfth century to the present time. In the 
oldest texts, anti-harmonic forms abound ; thus, iLoldl-nek, at death, 
which would now have to bo haldl-iiaJc ; tisztaseg for tisztasagf 
purity, and so on. 

M. Adam rightly concludes that previous to the twelfth century 
the number of harmonised derivatives was still more restricted, 
being replaced by real inharmonic compounds, “ Take,” ho says, 
“ two radicals, fa, tree, and vel (veli), companion ; where fa-vd will 
be the unharmonised compound of these two nominal elements. 
But when vd has come to bo successively suffixed to a certain 
number of roots it will begin sensibly to lose its original meaning of 
companion, gradually assuming the sense of the relational with in 
connection with the root to which it is added.”* 

We have here, therefore, a case of phonetic decay, arising from 
forgetfulness of the primitive sense t)f the formative element. But 
the process was very slow, nor at all uniform in the various 
Uralo- Altaic idioms, many of which, such ^as the highland Chere- 
missian and Wotyak, even now betray but the merest traces of 
rudimentary vowel harmony. M. Adam, however, believes that 
these two dialects have lost the principle of progressive assimilation 
under the pressure of powerful foreign influences. According to 
him, they would seem still to possess sufficient traces of it to 
enable us to conclude that at some epoch all the TJralo-Altaie 
family was subject to vowel harmony. Wo certainly look upon 
the principle as a feature of great importance, though, after aU, 
but a relatively recent historic fact. This is not the place to seek 
for the causes and conditions of its development ; but we do hot 
believe that of itself alone it would suffice to prove the common 
descent of the five groups that have here been described. 

Meanwhile, we may say that if their original parentage is highly 

* Op. cit., p. 67. 
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profcablo, it has not yet been definitely established. There is room 
to hope that it may be, some day or other ; but many preparatory 
studies o^ details will have, doubtless, to precede such a result. 
In any case, progressive vowel harmony connects the members of 
the Uralo-Altaic family, in their morphological aspect, in such a way 
as to render it extremely undesirable to separate them from each 
other in the general series of agglutinating tongues. 

§ 15. — Basque. 

This remarkable and interesting language is at present spoken 
by scarcely more than 450,000 persons, possessed of no great social 
originality or separate political existence. About three-fourths of 
this number belong to Spanish nationality, and the rest, approxi- 
mately 140,000, to Trance. There are also about 200,000 Uasques 
settled on the shores of the river Plate. 

We are, of course, here speaking only of the individuals using 
the Basque language, without at all considering the special question 
■of the Basque race. In truth, thanks to the excellent treatises of 
M. Broca, wo now know that there are Basques and Basques ; 
that, for instance, the Spanish Basques' are of much purer blood 
than the Trench.* 

The attempt has frequently been made to fix the limits of the 
Basque language, but not till lately have any results been arrived 
at which, without being altogether unassailable, are nevertheless 
entitled to be considered as really trustworthy. The chart recently 
drawn up by M. Broca, and published by him in “La Eevue 
d’Anthropologie,” seems to us more particrdarly reliable.t 

Let us endeavour to give some more or less accurate idea of its 
outlines. Smarting from a point on the coast a little to the south 

* “ Sur los CrS,nes Basques de Saint Joan de Luz,” in the “Bulletins de 
la Sec. d’Anthropologie de Paris,” 1808, p. 48; with which compare “Eevue 
d’Anthropologie,” iv. p. 29, Paris, 1875. 

f “ Sur I’Origine et la Eepartition de la Langue Basque,” op. cit., iv. 
p. 1 et sniv., planche iii. Paris, 1875. The larger chart of Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte does not materioHv differ from this. It places Puente la 
Eeina in the zone where Basque is stiE spoken. 
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of Biaxritz, the border line passes to the south-east of Bayonne, 
follows the course of the Adour somewhat closely, and by a 
brusque movement southwards encloses the territory 6f Bastide- 
Clairence. It then by an equally sharp turn returns towards the 
Adour, and, passing below Bidache, Sauveterre, and Navari’eins, 
advances in the direction without reaching the town of Oloron. 
It returns almost horizontally westward to Tardets, whence it 
gains the Pic d’Anio, and enters Spanish territory. It thou 
proceeds towards hTavascues, .surrounding tlio northern environs 
of Pamplona, redescends towards Puente la Keiria, passes a little 
above Estella and Vitoria, reaches Orduna on the north-west, and 
reascends towards Portugalete, here terminating at the coast. Its 
greatest length (from Orduna to about five kilometers to the west 
of Oloron) would therefore be approximately 190 kilometers, its 
breadth varying from 50 to 80. 

Information drawn from an independent but not less reliable 
source agrees on all points with these data. According to it the 
frontier line leaving the Gulf of Gascony a little above Biarritz 
strikes the Adour below 8aint-Picrre d’lrube, two kilometers south 
of Bayonne, follows this river to a point beyond Urcuit, then 
quits it so as to enclose Briscous and Bardos (to the exclu.sion of 
Bastide-Clairence), then Saint-Palais and Esquiule, near Oloron, 
thus reaching the Pic d’Anie. In Spain its limits reach beyond the 
valley of Eoncal in the direction of Aragon. After passing Burgui 
it bends to the left towards Pamplona, which it skirts, thence 
redoscending tUl it gets beyond Puente la Eeina, returning in an 
almost straight line to Vitoria, whence it ascends towards the sea, 
which it reaches a little to the west of Portugalete. *■ 

The Basque district therefore cl^mprisos in Spain nearly the 
whole of the Spanish prov&ice of Biscaya, Guipuzcoa, the northern 
portion of Alava, and nearly half of Eavarre ; in France, one 
commune of the arrondissement of Oloron, and nearly the whole 
of those of Maul6on and Bayonne, corresponding to the ancient 
local divisions of La Soule, Basse-lfavarre, and Labourd. 

There exists no really historic proof that in former times Basque 
occupied a wider geographical area than this. We shall revert in 
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another place to the Iberian question, meantime remarking that in 
Franco it is quite impossible to show with any certainty that 
Basque wjts at any time spoken in any of the hamlets where Gascon 
is now exclusively current. On the other hand, it is undeniable 
that in Spain it has been, losing ground for some centimes past. 
I'hus Pamplona, formerly J^asque, is now altogether Spanish ; and 
ill our own days it is easy to show a perceptible shifting in the 
more important localities subject to the influence of modem life and 
to greater contact with strangers. The dialects of San Sebastian 
and of Saint-Jean de Luz, for instance, are very incorrect, having 
appropriated a great number of Spanish and French words. 

Another very important fact should be noted. M. Broca’s chart 
comiiriscs not only the three zones — Gascon (Bayonne, Orthez, 
Oloron); Basque (Tolosa, Saint- Jean do Luz, Maidtion ; Squmish 
(Vitoria, Estella, Pamplona) — ^but also a fourth, or mixed Basque 
and Spanish zone, in some places from 15 to 20 kilometers 
wide, in otliors extremely naiTOW, and containing besides other 
towns those of Bilbao, Orduna, Agiz, and Bonuil. In his memoir 
on the distribution of the Basque language, M. Broca has oliored 
an ingenious explanation of the absence of an analogous zone 
between Basque and Gascon. “ In Spain,” he says, “ Basque comes 
into collision with Spanish on its border under conditions of such 
inferiority as to render inevitable the gradual encroachment of the 
latter. But in France the dialect hemming in the Basque is not, 
like the Spanish, an official, ^administrative, political and literary, 
language. It is merely a local idiom, an o\i\. qiatois, without any 
expansive power, but, on the contrary, actually dying out. There is 
no goo^ reason why such a dialect should supplant the Basque, or 
the Basque encroach upon it. ^ The two idioms, therefore, remain 
stationary, both equally weak and alikd threatened to be sooner or 
later absorbed by the French, which language alone the Basques 
have any interest in learning. All those that have received any 
instruction are already familiar with it, and all the inhabitants of 
towns of any importance speak or understand it. Thus, every town 
and market-place becomes a focus for the spread of French, and a 
time must come when Basque will cease to be spoken, except in the 
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most secluded hamlets and least accessible valleys, and will ultimately 
fall into abeyance even there. It will therefore perish under 
influences that doubtless will not be felt on all points tb the same 
extent, but which will everywhere bo felt simultaneously. Thus 
it will not retire, step by step, as in Spain, before the ever-forward 
march of Spanish, because in Franco it is not pressed more on the 
frontier than in the rest of its domain. We do not say, however, 
that it will maintain itself to the last in its actual limits. It is 
very probable that the B(5am patois cneircling it will first disappear, 
and that French, thus coming to press on the Basque frontier, will 
drive it gradually southwards towards the Pyrenees, whose upper 
villages will probably be the last refuge of the oldest language in 
Europe.” * 

The proper and original name of the Basque is Esmara, Euscara, 
Usmray according to the various dialectic forms, whence the French 
Euscarian^ synonymous with Bascpie. The Spaniards call it Vaa- 
and those who speak it VascoiKjados. On the origin of 
these terms it is not easy to pronounce definitely. The most likely, 
though not fully established etymology of escuara, is no doubt that 
of M. Mabn, who explains it as “ manner of speech,” “ language.” 
The explanations given by the people themselves are, as might be 
expected, extremely fantastic. When they compare their language 
with those of their neighbours, they find themselves so completely# 
at sea that they forthwitli fall into ecstasies of admiration for their 
mother-tongue. One of them, the Jesuit Larramendi, whose work 
bears the grandiloquent title of “ El Imposible Voncido,” (“ The 
Impossible Overcome ”) makes it pretty well the common source of 
all other languages. Another, Astarloa, asserts that each of the 
Escuara letters possesses a hidden virtue. A third, the Abb4 
Darrigol, proves, with the aid of Beauzee, the everlasting perfection 
of Basque. Chaho invents his ingenious theory of the Basque 
seers,” whose precocious civilisation was extinguished by the 
Kelto-Scythian barbarians; and the Abb6 d’lharce de Bidassouet 
makes Escuara the language in which the Eternal Father conversed 
with the first of the Jews. 


• Op. cit. 
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But there is no absurdity to which this precious relic of the 
primeval languages of Europe has not given occasion. In truth, 
E.scuar presented insurmountahle difficulties to those who were ac- 
customed to nothing hut commenting on CJroek and Latin texts by 
means of empiric processes.. Accordingly, the learned in medicival 
times looked on Basque as an indecipherable puzzle, an utterly 
iusolublo problem, A pi'overb preserved in the north of Spain 
pretends that the devil himself spent seven long years amongst the 
]>as(pies without succeeding in luiderstanding a single word of the 
language. Wo are thus enabled to explain the following remarkable 
dcifinition in a Spanish dietkmary : “ Vascumro ; Lo quo estd tan 
anifiiso y oscuro quo, no tic puedo. entciidcr that is, Basque \ any- 
thing so confused an<l obscure as to be unintcdligible. 

Unfortunately the problem has been taken in hand by many 
learned men unac(iuainted with |>hilological 2>rinciples, and by many 
foreign amateurs, without special j)r(jparation for such studies. 
Hence their bootless efforts have merely had the effect of increasing 
the infatuation by which the. Basejues had already been inspired by 
so many previous abortive attempts in the same direction. The study 
of Bas(2no may, without much exaggeration, be said to have led to 
downright insanity. But things have greatly changed since the 
discovery of the true ])hilo]ogical method. The sjihinx, more skil- 
fully attacked, has been made to yield U]> her secret, and although 
a number of jxiiuts still remain to be- settled, it may be presumed 
that, at no distant day, we shqll be, able to congratulate ourselves 
on having mastered the numerous and intricate laws of the Basc^ue 
language. There wore- undoul)tedly many excellent things in the 
writings*of Oihenart, of (lhaho, and, above all, of Lecluso j but the 
quite recent works of Prince I'. L. Bonajiarte, W. Van Eys, and 
Julien Vinson* have more decidedly tended towards a solution of 
the difficulty. 

* Prince L. L. Bonaparte has issaecl many texts and a valuable treatise on 
the verb. To Van Eys we owe the first Basqne-French dictionary ever 
printed, and the first elementary f^rammar : “ Essai de Grammairo do la 
Langiie Basque,” 2nd ejdition, Amsterdam, 1867. The nnmei-ons wi-itings, 
with which M. Vinson has enricned the “Revue de Lingnisfiqno,” are, 
in our opinion, amongst the best modei'H contributions to the study of 

' ^ I 
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Basque, for a stranger, is in a completely isolated condition, offer- 
ing no point of contact with the surrounding tongues, either in the 
fonnation of its words or its morphology ; and the Maj^yar, which 
most resemhles it in some general features, is geogra])hically widely 
separated from it. Besides, we have some knowledge of the history 
of the Hungarian language, while that of the Basque is utterly un- 
known. Ko unequivocal traces of the Basejue tongue are to ho 
met with in any authentic documents older than the tenth century. 
And even to this epoch nothing can he referred except a Latin 
chart, dated 980, limiting tlu^ episco])al diocese of Bayonne, and 
giving the names of some Bas(|uc districts in a more or less modilied 
form. It is now well estahlished that the pretended Bas(|uo war- 
songs, attrihuted to a period many centuries older than tlie tenth 
century, are purely apocryjdial. Even from the tenth to the 
sixteenth century we meet with nothing heyond some few names of 
places in sundry charters, letters patent, pontifical hulls, and the 
like. I’he first to speak of the Escuara tongue, and tf) give some of 
its words, is laicius Marimeiis Siculus, in his “ Cosas Memorahles 
do Es])ana,” Alcala, 1530. The. oldest printed text known to us is 
the short discours(! of I’anurge, in tlie famous ninth chapter of the 
tenth hook of Bahelais, jjuhlisliod in 1542. The first printed hook, 
hoAvever, is dated 1545. It cojisists of j)oen)8, partly religious and 
l^artly erotic, hy Bernard l)e(;hepare, cure of tSaint-Micliel-le-vieux, 
in Lower Ahivarre, and has recently hccu correctly reissued.* Tho 
changes tlie language has nndcrgon(‘.,since that time, though doubt- 
less percoptihle enough, cannot he said to he very important. 

Even now, more serious divergences are ascertained to exist 
hetween the various dialects. In fact its varieties are, so to say, 
innumerahle, every hamlet prcsenftiig some local forms peculiar to 
itself. Of course there is nothing abnormal in this ; hut Avhile, side 
hy side with their spoken and local forms, most languages have a 
general or conventional standard, the result of education, and often 
closely resembling the "written form, in Basque there is no such 

philology, based on sound knowledge and scientific method. To them we 
are ourselves largely indebted. 

* Edition Cazals. Bayonne, 1874. 
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general standard, each writer forming one to suit liis own fancy. 
8omo writers have reckoned as many as eight dialects, yielding no 
less than twenty-five principal varieties — in Spain, the Biscayan, 
Gniimzcoan, Upper Navarrese, north. Upper Navarrese, south ; in 
France, the Lahonrdin (in •the south-west of the arrondissement of 
Bayonne) ; the Soaletiu, in the two cantons south-east of the. arron- 
dissement of Mauhson (old Kavarre), the Lower Navarrese, east, 
and Lower Ntwarreso, west, spoken in French Navarre, that is in 
the rest of these two an*ondissemcnts. 

But these eight dialects are easily reducible to throe principal 
grouj)s. The first of th(\se, comprising Biscayan alom?, is especially 
remarkable for the originality of its verb. The second, including 
the Soidetin and the Lower Nacarrese, is marketl by frequent 
aspimtes and the interchange of n Avith /. 'Fhe third, embracing 
the four remaining diahicts, (rnipiizcoan, Lahonrdin, and lTp 2 yer 
Nacarrese, north and south, presents fuller and gcjnerally l(*.ss 
modified forms than the second group. 

Without attem])ting to indicate the more or less striking differences 
by which these dialects are distinguished from each othei", it may bo 
stato/d in a general w'ay that the four French dialecds possess the 
aspirate, which is utterly unknown to those of Sj)ain. As to the 
s])ecial interest that they may i)resent, it may bo remarked that the 
Souletin, the Labourdin, the Guipuzcoan, and the Jiiscayan have 
alone been seriously studied, because they alone possess a literature, 
such as it is. The central dialects, C}ui])uzcoan and Labourdin, 
seem to have undergone the least chang(is, while the others have all 
of theuj been more or less deeply modified. M. Vinson places' 
Labourdin even before Guipuzcoan in this respect. 

It is, of cotirse, only by the simultaneous and comparative study 
of all its eight dialects, that it becomes possible to detenniiie the 
general character of the Basque language, by restoring, as far as may 
be, its common forms. Their phonetics, which alone can accom- 
plish this result, must now briefly engage our attention. 

There arc five simple vowels, a, e, i, o, u ; six diphthongs, ai, ei, 
(A, ui, au, eu ; the two semi-vowels, y and w ; and tAventy-two con- 
sonants, which may be thus classified : k, g, gli ; eh, ts ; t, d, th ; 
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p, h, ph , ; n of the Greek ayyfXos ; n 'iiumtIM of the French agneau ; 
n dental ; m ; the fricatives h, nh, z, ; r hard, nearly n* ; r mft (very 
near to 1 ) ; lastly, 1. But were the sounds peculiar to the various 
dialects to be included in this list, it would have to ho more than 
doubled, so as to embrace the French « (for Souletin), the French 
j, the Spanish jota, and the liquids g, t, d, L 

Some of the more im|)ortant phonetic laws, Avhich are somewhat 
nmnerous, may here be described. Jn the ease of two vowels coming 
together, the first is elided, if it be at the end of a word. But if they 
occur in the body of the word, a hiatus is the general ride, with a 
change, such as e to /, o to it., &c., a always remaining unmodified. 

The consonantal changes are much more remarkabh;. Thus a 
final tdutrp, when followiul by an initial soft, disapjiears, the soft 
th(‘.n becoming sharp, 'rims hmud goiti, h(ire above, is pronounced 
Jmuahoiti. Again, sharj) explosives, /r, t, t^c., disap])ear before 
nasals ; after sibilants the explosives must b(‘. sharp, but after a 
nasal they must be soft. Double consonants, tt, gg, &C., are 
unallowable; sharp ex]dosives, initial, readily become soft ; between 
two vowels, g, d, h, n, and r are entirely suppressi‘.d ; foreign words 
take an initial vowel, tin*. French raison, thus becoming arrazohi. 

The orthography nov' mostly in use is somewhat rcK'.ent, and in 
any case is merely a reform of fornnir systems. iS'ot having pre- 
served any special gra])hic signs, if it ever possi^ssed them, in 
transcribing the Basque sounds, re-course wa& necessarily had to the 
Latin ali)habot, as current amongst ‘the Gailo-Tiomans or Hispano- 
Bomans of the Pyrenees districts. Thus, two orthographic systems 
perceptibly different, the Spanish and the French, were ^brought 
into use, each possessing the capita!^ defect of represemting the same 
sound by different letters. , Thus they wrote z, c, and q for s and c, 
qu and k for k. The refonued orthography was based more on the 
Spanish than the French system ; z, however, is pronounced as s. 

Coming to the formiition of words, declension and conjugation 
must first claim our attention. 

'The Basque declension is simple enough, consisting in post- 
positions attached to the noun. Thtis, they do not say to the man, 
but, man the to (as in the Urdu : admi-Ico), employing post instead 
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of pre-positions ; tlmt is, suffixes more or less iigf'lutiuated to tlie 
noun or xirticlc. The principal suffixes are ai, of (])i)ssessive) ; i, to 
(dative) ; %o, of, for, tile, from (ablative) ; to, in, z, by, Ida or <jaz, 
with, ra, towards, ik, some (pxirtitive) ; ito, till, into ; t/ahe, without ; 
fjatik, on xiccount of ; tzaty for, <fec. 

Besides the definite declension, which takes the article, gram- 
marians distinguish tlie. declension of rational beings from that of 
irrational ones. The first would sexim to bo characterised by the in- 
sertion of th(> syllalxle Ixiitli bxxtween the ai'tiele and the suffix, a 
syllable which has not lxee,n yet (xx])lain(Hl, l>ut which etymologists 
have natuiuliy coinjxsired confidently with the Ilxxbrew bdh, a house, 
on the ground that it is insertxHl only after local suffixes, in, 
towards, «fee,. 

The, inde,finite dtxclension is so far unixpie that it has positively 
neith(U‘ a singular noi“ a ])lural number. 'I'liis jirises from the fact 
that Jjiisxiue nouns cannot take a jdursxl sign unless they are dc- 
terniini'-d ; hencio it cannot say men, but the men. It follows that 
the plunil sign, wlxioh is k, is xidded as a suffix to the xirticle <i only, 
which was itself an old demonstrative pronoun, still preserved in 
Biscayxin. Thanks, therefore, to this Jirticle, the ilelinite declension 
has both a singxdar and a plural. 

Clreat irnxgularities result from the iuldition of the suffices to the 
noun, as, for instance, the occasional disapixearance of the article 
and of the sign of plurality, lint in a sketch of this sort it is 
impossible to mitei' into siush details. 

From the foregoing remarks av(‘ readily see how inconsistent it 
would be to speak of (;ases, nominative, genitive, Ac., in connection 
with Basque nouns. At times these expressions are used, but they 
shoidd'not deceive us, as tlu'.y are simply a conventional way of 
speaking. In Bascpio there can be no such thing as a nominative, 
accusative, or other suffix, such as the ,s* and m of the Latin 
donunas^ domimi-ni. The theim*, (done is used in its simple stale ; 
but when it is the subject of an active verb it takes the suffix k, of 
unknown origin. I'hus ; <j!z<mak emait du, the man has given it ; 
gizonak go date, the men have, struck him : where gtzon ~ man, a = 
the article, k = sign of the subject just mentioned. 
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A feature, though not a very exceptional one, of the Basque 
language, is the large number of words, often reduced to one 
syllable, attached to others to denote enlargement, duninutives, 
plenty, bad qualities, excesses, want, attachment, repugnance, and 
the like. But many modern and other languages also possess, to a 
greater or less degree, this power of forming diminutives, augmen- 
tatives, &c. 

The adjective, which ncv(ir changes, is placed invariably after the 
noun, '.rhe expression, “ the fine house of the little man,” would 
run in Bascpic : “ man little the of house fine the,” where wo see 
the adjectiv(i inserted between the article and its noun, while the 
genitive “ of the man ” precedes the noun “ house ” on which it 
depends (as in the alternative English form : the little man’s fine 
house). 

The personal pronouns are: ni, I; gn, we; hi, thou; zu-, you. 
The present language uses the second plural for a polite singular, as 
in French ; hence another raid plural, zmik — ye, has been developed 
on the previous. U'here are no relative pronouns, the intorrogativos, 
in imitation of French and Spanish, being now often used relatively ; 
hut this is utterly opposed to the essential genius of the language. 

As .regards number, there is no original word for a thotisand, and 
everything points at a vigesimal system. Thus thirty-nine becomes 
twenty + nineteen ; sixty is three score, and so on. 

The verb is either simple or periphrastic. In the simple con- 
jugation derivative elements attached-to the root denote tense, mood, 
and person ; in the periphrastic, the two simple auxiliaries d%it, to 
have, and naiz, to be, arc joined to a noun of action subject to 
inflection. The whole question of the Basque verb is of great 
importance. It is the feature of the language which causes most 
trouble to those accustomed to Greek and Latin grammars, nor can 
it be said to be yet settled, even after the labours of Van Eys, 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte, and M. Vinson.* One of the first points 
that have been discussed turns on the relative priority of these two 

conjugations. In the opinion of Mahn, Van Eys, and Vinson, the 

« 

* “ Lo Verbe Basque,” “ Eevue do Linguistique,” vi. p. 238. Paris, 1874. 
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simple conjugation alone is primitive, and the other developed 
witliin the historic life of the language. Without entering into the 
special arguments which, in our opinion, indisputably confirm this 
view, wo need but remark that the opposite theory, maintaining the 
existence of a radical wkh a verbal sense in the forms of the 
auxiliaries, has a metaphysical stamp about it, which amounts to a 
primti facie argument against it. 

The periphrastic conjugation has the advantage of allowing to 
each verb a double expression, answering to a transitive and an 
intransitive sense. The intransitive voice is a noun of action, 
accompanied by naiz, to bo ; the tiunsitive is a noun also of action, 
accompanied by did, to have. Like the Semitic verb, which 
incorporates the direct object, or rather expresses it by a pronominal 
sign attached to the verb; like a similar process inlNfagyar, Wogulic, 
and Mordvinian (though the pronominal sign is not here put in the 
same place as in the Semitic tongues), the iksque verb proceeds 
somewhat similarly, but with the drsadvantage, when conqiared with 
these languages, that it is unable to separate its direct object from 
the active verb. For instance, it cannot say I love a woman, but 
only I her laoe a woman. But in its verb the Basque expresses the 
indirect object, saying in one word I (jive it to him’, here also, 
however, it cannot omit the direct object, and say simply, I (jive to 
him. 

Fiach of these complex forms is subject to four modifications, 
according as they speak fantiliarly to a man or to a woman, to a 
X)crson they wish to honour, or, lastly, when no account is taken of 
such considerations. Grammarians describe these modifications 
under the names of masculine, feminine, respectfid, and indefinite 
treatihont. 

Certain features of the Basque language, as has often been re- 
marked, are met also in the American idioms. The Basque verb 
has, no doubt, certain analogies with the conjugation in those 
tongues ; but to conclude from this, as some writers do not hesitate 
to do, that Basque is intimately related to Chippeway and Lenape, 
is stretching the argument very far indeed. Before asserting that 
Basque, like these idioms, is polysynthetic or incorporative, it would 
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l)e desirable, in the first place, to determine the exact meaning of 
these terms. We shall endeavour to do so in the section devoted to 
the American languages, meanwhile resting satisfied with indicating 
a feature of the idioms of the New W^orld, which is mot with in 
Basque also. This is composition by synoope, which, however, is not 
quite unknown to modern Euro])ean tongues. From ortz, cloud, 
and azan£z, noise, Eas(|ue forms oHzanz, thunder, cloud-noise. But 
compounds of this sort are not very numerous, being more usually 
met with in the names of localities, those precious but too often 
inexplicable relics of a inimeval epoch. 

xSuch names of places may possibly some day enable us to 
restore many Avords that have become obsolete, and at length for- 
gotten. In its jwosent im])erfectIy-known condition the Escuara 
vocabulary may be described as somewhat j)oor. Excluding the 
many Gascon, Friinch, Hpaiiish, and Latin Avords it contains, be- 
sides others that can be referred to some other foreign sources, it is 
probable that the genuine Bas(iuc Avords ex]>r(‘ss no abstract ideas. 
Thus there is no simple I>as(iue Avord ansAvering to the AAnde sense 
of tree, auinial. Thus also in Basque God is “the Lord on high;’’ 
and if they hav'o a term ansAvering to our win, it means also 
thought, desire, fancy, indiflereiitly. 

In order, as far as possible, to restore the common Basque 
vocabulary, it Avill be necc'ssary to collect all the words current in 
the several dialects, and of coume not even then admit them as 
original until they have been also slmAvn to belong to no foreign 
tongue. History tells us that the region occupied by the Basque 
language has been at dilferent times traversed by Keltic, Teutonic, 
Arabic, and especially liomance speaking peoples. The influence 
of Latin must haA’^e been all the greater for haAing been felt during 
a period of nearly tAvo thousand years, and more actively than any 
of the others. In order, therefore, to properly understand Basque 
it is necessary to know Latin thorougldy, as Avell as the history of 
its tAVO modern forms, French and Spanish, and to be as familiar 
with their patois in the Pyrene(!S regions as with their literary 
standards. . 

Unfortunately no help can be derived from Avritten documents. 
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such is the singular poverty of Lasipie literature, which is composed 
almost exclusively of translations of devotional works, absolutely 
without interest in themselves. There is little inducement to spend 
one’s time poring over “ meditations,” “ hymns,” “ sphitual guides,” 
and other such-like “ moral ” and “ moralising ” i>roductions. No 
doubt some collections of i)opuJar songs have been published, but 
nearly all of indifferent merit. No tales have yet aj)peared, nor any 
of tlioso interminable “pastorals,” that the llascpies of La Soule de- 
light in on their local feast-days. These- are so far curious, from the 
fact that they have, been evidently inspired by the “ chansons de 
gesto,” the “ soties,” and the epic iioems of medieval times. There 
are scarcesjy a thousand Basque'- books altogether, including even all 
the works on the language, the- country, the manners, and the 
origiu of the Basque people, written iii French, Sjjanish, J-.atin, 
Italian, German, and even Hungarian. 

I'lns last subject of their origin has given rise to numerous 
writings ; but, in our opinion, the problem remains yet to be- 
solved. We persist espiic-ially in holding that if Escuara was the 
language of the ancient Iberians, or at least one of the dialects of 
their language, the fact has not yet been scientilicjdly ]»roved. 
Acetu’ding to some very old traditions, the llxirians, before tho 
an’ival of the Aryans, occupied the whole of the ►Spanish peninsula, 
as wc'll as all that part of Gaul knowui afterwards as (.hxilia Nar- 
boni'usis. Their first known relations Avith any foreign race date- 
back to the times of the I’lieenician expeditions nuuitioned in 
history. Then came the Keltic invasion. I'lu? Keltiberians bravely 
resisted the lioman legiouaric's, and after submitting to the swaj of 


the- Visi-Goths, still held out against the INIoshuu. 

Kept alive in the region occupied by the Iberians, Escuara, being 
neither Semitic nor Aryan, began naturally to be looked upon as 


one of the direct rcpresentativ(;s of the old Iberian language. 


In support of this opinion three differtmt kinds of arguments are 


usually urged — those based on the customs, on the type, aud on 


the language itself. 

The argument based on customs is limited to a legal dis2)Osition 
prevailing in the French Pyrenees, even beyond the P»asque 
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district, establishing in inheritance an absolute right of primogeni- 
ture, without distinction of sex ; and Strabo tells us that amongst 
the Cantabrians, seemingly an Iberian people, daughters inherited 
property. But M. J. Balasquc, a Bayonne jurisconsult, has shown 
that the right of primogeniture is derived from the essentially Gallic 
or Keltic principle, requiring patrimony to be preserved entire. 

The Basque type is now well known. We possess the charac- 
teristics of the true Bascpie skull, that of Spain. But however 
widely it may have been spread throughout the whole of the Peninsula 
(and it is undoubtedly mot with in Corsica also and the north of 
Africa), it would never prove that this one race may not have spoken 
several distinct languages, as is even now very frequently the case. 

The linguistic proofs turn upon attempts to explain Iberian words 
through the Basque. The monuments of the Iberian language that 
have reached us are of two kinds, medals and inscriptions on the 
one hand, on the other, proper names, and es])ecially toi)ograi)hical 
ones, transcribed by classical writer's. I'lie medals and the inscrip- 
tions offer the elements of an alphabet derived from the Phoenician ; 
but it would be idle to deceive ourselv(;s on their pretended inter- 
pretation, than which nothing can be. more problematical. A¥e 
agree with M. Vinson in seeing in the various readings hitherto 
proyrosed nothing but hazardous and straiiuid renderings. 

Q’he form of names collected by Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient 
writers, on the other hand, pi'csents a certain basis ; which, however, 
the etymologists have, as usual, reckjcissly y)ervortod to their y)ur- 
posos. The explanations ])roposed by Humboldt, and after him by 
a number of etymologists without sound i)rincij)les or method, are, 

ft 

to say the least, very doubtful. It may be remarked that the only 
two philologists deserving our full confidence in this dejiartmont. 
Van Eys and Vinson, entirely agree on the i)oint.* We adopt 
their view, and we hold tliat the name of Humboldt is not of itself 
sufficient to settle the matter conclusively. His conjectures may 
have been just — ^it is possible, it is even probable, that the ancient 

* Van Bys, “ La Languo Iberienno ofc la Langao Basque,” “ Eevue de 
Linguistiquo,” vii. p. 1, Paris, 187*4; ViUson, “La Question IbeJrienne,” 
“ Memoires du Congr^s Scientifique de France,” ii. p. 357, Paris, 1874). 
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iuliabitants of Iberia spoke a language akin to the Basque, if not 
even an older form of this tongue. But it cannot be allowed that 
this has yet been proved, nor is it possible to establish it in the 
actual state of our knowledge without compromising the strict 
scientific method. 

To resume, this assumed identity is quite possible, but the facts 
quoted in its support have merely rendered it a plausible hypothesis 
still awaiting definite settlement. 

§1G . — The American Lan/jnages. 

In no part of the globe, says Frederic Miiller, do so many 
languages exist as in America, whose resemblance is so striking, 
but whose constituent elements are so diflereiit. This is the reason 
why their study has as yet been scarcely commenced, and why it is 
so very difficult to form even some general and definite notion 
of them. There arc, no doubt, a great number of grammars, 
vocabularies, devotional books, such as catechisms and versions of 
Scripture, calculated to facilitate the study of many of them. 
But most of these works have been composed for objects so 
purely unscientific, or in so defective a maimer, that but very little 
lielj) is, as a rule, to be tibtained from them. 

Amongst the most instructive of these writings may be mentioned 
John Pickering’s “ Tiemarks on the Indian Languages of North 
America,” which has been l^ng before the public; Duponceau’s 
“ Systeme Grammatical des Langues dc quehiues Nations do 
rAmeriquo du Nord,” crowned by tlio Institute in 1836 ; sundry 
notices by Mahn, Frederic Muller, and Charencey, that have ap- 
peared mostly in special periodicals. We have also consulted the 
“ Etudes sur quelques Langues Sauvages de rAmeiique,” by N. O., 
an ex-missionary. Tliis work contains an interesting and seemingly 
trustworthy sketch of the Algonquin and of the Iroquois, but the 
author shows himself far too ignorant of the most elementary 
scientific methods. 

According to Fr. Miiller, tli,ere would bo in the whole contmeiit, 
from Cape Horn to the regions of the Eskimos, twenty-six languages. 
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or ratlior groups of different languages ; a large nuniLer, when wo 
reuiember that the native jjopulation hears no comparison with that 
of the Old World. 

Muller’s classification we hero subjoin : 

• 

1. JCcHa/ group, nortli-east of North America. 

2. Athaxmsque group, east of the Kenai, stretching from the Yukon, and 
the Mackenzie, to ilio moiitli of the Churchill in Hudson’s Bay. Much 
farther south, and separated from the l)ulk of this group, are other dialects 
belonging to it. Such are the Qualihoqiia, north of the Columbia rivxr ; 
the Umpqua, south of it ; Ai)ache, still farther south, in Nevada and Upper 
California. 

3. Algonquin group, south of Hudson’s Bay, and stretching eastwards to 
the Atlantic. It includes the Mikmak, on the east coast of the Canadian 
IJoniinion and in Newfoundland ; the Leni-Lenape or Delaware dialects 
(Narraganset, Mohican, &c.) ; Kree, Ojibway, Ottawa, and others. 

4. Iroquois group : Onondago, Seneca, Oneida, Cayuga, TiiskarorJi. 

5. Dakotah group, in the centre of North America, including the Sioux 
and others. 

6. Vawnee group. 

7. Appalaclie group, including, amongst others, the Cherokee, Kataba, 
Chacta, Krik, Natchez. 

8. Kolorho, in the extreme west of British North America. 

9. Oregon group, farther south. 

10. Californian group : Pe?riku ; Monki; Cofhimi. 

11. Yuma group, in Lower Colorado. 

12. Tho iiid(qicndent idioms of the Pueblos de la Sonora and of Texas 
(Zuni, Tegua, and others). 

13. The independent Mexican idioms : Totonak, Othomi, Taraska, 
Mixtok, Zapf)tek, Mazahua, Marne, and otl:\prs. 

14. Aztek grouj), and the languages of Sonora,* including, on the one 
hand, Nahuatl or Aztek, and on tho other Kahita, Korfi, Tarahumara, 
Tepeguana; Opata, Tiibar; Pima, l^ipago ; Kizlj, Netcla, Kahuillo ; Chech- 
oni, Komanche, Moki, Utah, Pah-Utah, &c. 

15. Maya group, in Yucatan, including Maya, in tho north, Quiche, 
Iluastek, in the north-east of Mfexico. 

16. The independent idioms of Cenfral America and of the West Indies, 
such as Kueva, towards the Isthmus of Panama, Cibiinoy in tho Antilles. 

17. Carib and Are'vaque; the former (called also Galibi) in Venezuela 
and French Guiana, the latter in British and Dutch Guiana. 

18. Tupiy Ouaraniy and Oniaguay of v^^hich tho two fii'st form a special 

* Buschmann, ‘‘ Grammatik der Sonorisehen Sprachon,’* Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences.” Berlin, 1863. 
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group, including the dialects spoken in the regions watered by the Parana, 
the Paraguay, and the Uruguay rivers. Here, also, are certain idioms, such 
as that of tJ:ie Botoondes, east of the San Francisco river, which do not seem 
to belong to this group. 

19. The independent languages of the region of the Andes. 

20. Araucanian. % 

21. GuaAjkuru, spoken between the Paraguay and the Pilcomayo; 
Ahijion, in the valley of the Salado (Argentine Republic). 

22. Puelche^ in the Pampas, west of Buenos Ayres. 

23. Tehuelche, the language of the Patagonians. 

24. The various idioms of Tierra del Fuego, and neighbouring islands. 

25. Chiheha, west of the Andes, in Now Granada, as far as the vicinity 
of Santa Fe de Bogota. 

20. Quichua group, farther south, from the frontiers of New Granada 
and Equador to the northern parts of Cliile. Related to the Quichuas are 
the Aymarasy on the borders of Peru and Bolivia. 


All these idioms are generally assumed to rcsenihle each other, 
and to j)ossess some salient features in common. Wc*- shall now 
Ijavc to see in what the common character consists. 

It may first of all be asked wlietlicr their forms and functions 
are so very discrepant and peculiar, as to prevent us from classifying 
them in any one of the three great categories — isolating, agglu- 
tinating, and inflectional — which embrace aU the languages of the 
Old World 1 Tills is the opinion of many writers, who suppose that 
the American tongues have a special property, requiring them to bo 
classed apart, or in a fourth category, called by them the iworjw- 
raiiwj ox 2 mhjsyiidh(itic systenj. 

Whilst endeavouring to avoid any needless, dry details, let us 
examine the nature of the phenomena on which this doctrine of a 
distinct classification is based. AVe shall conclude with a brief 
notice' of the Algonquin and Iroquois groups, spoken in large tracts 
of North America, and undoubtedly* the best known of all tho 
American tongues. 

The meaning of the terms isolating and ngglidinating has already 
been explained more than once. The former is characterised by the 
constant and exclusive use of independent and invariable roots, 
while in the latter the primary idea alone is expressed by an in- 
dependent root, those of relationship being dependent upon and 
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attached to them. We shall see, later on, that true inflection occurs 
only where the various relations of time and space can he expressed, 
hy an organic modification of the radical vowel. becomes 
impossible to be mistaken as to the position to be assigned to any 
given language, if it can bo ascertained .to possess one or other of 
these three characters — isolation, agglutination, inflection. Thus 
the Semitic group is eminently inflectional, although agglutination 
occurs, for instance, in the pronominal prefixes and suffixes of the 
verb, and even in the dovc'lopment of the derivative voices. Hence 
M. Chavee was, to a certain extent, right in treating as defective 
the nanio that has been given to the intermediate class. In truili, 
however far the formative elements may become fused, the moment 
that there are as many distinct roots as there are principal and 
relational ideas, agglutination is established. From this point of 
view Sanskrit in no way difiers from Magyar. Tn our sixth and 
concluding chajiter we shall speak of the encroachments of one 
class on another, and of the absolute certainty of the progressive 
order of succession from the monosyllabic, through the agglutinative, • 
to the inflectional state. 

The number of agglutinating idioms is vast, but in them agglu- 
tination assumes every possible phase and variety. If, therefore, we 
have to establish a secondary morphological division, it cannot l)o 
based exclusively on the intensity, or greater or less amount of ag- 
glutination in these tongues. Account must also be carefully taken 
of the usual order in which the fornyitive elements occur, that is, 
of their more or less marked tendency to be placed in the beginning, 
at the end, or even in the body of the primary word. Such, doubt- 
less, was Schleicher’s view, when he refused to recognise a fourth 
category, formed by the American idioms. 

Wliat, then, is this polysynthesis, or incorporation, which we are 
asked to accept as constituting a fom*th typo of human sjieech ? 
Here is what Fr. Muller says on the subject, in his “ AUgemeino 
Ethnographic : ” “ The American tongues, taken as a whole, rest on 
the principle of polysynthesis, or incorporation. While, in our lan- 
guages, the isolated conceptions bound, together in the sentence are 
represented by separate words, they are, on the contrary, in the 
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American idioms, joined together in one indivisible whole ; conse^ 
qnently, here word and sentence are confused (or become convertible 
terms).” 

The polysynthctic theorists give, as special features of these lan- 
guages, the following pocyiliarities : Fusion of the jironouns, and 
even of the direct object with the verb ; nominal possessive conjuga- 
tion ; verbal modification to express a change of object or greater 
emphasis in the action of the verb ; lastly, indefinite composition 
by means of syncope and contraction. 

The first and second of these pretended characteristics will not 
stand tlie test of a moment’s criticism. In truth, the nominal pos- 
sessive conjugation is common to the Semitic group and to many 
agglutinating tongues in the Old World. The Algonquin ninla- 
wchin, my sister, and the Iroquois onJcianita, the foot of us two, are 
formed on the same principle as the Hebrew el-i, my God, and the 
Magyar at our father ; although here the formative elements 

are not placed quite in the same way. As to the verbal modifica- 
tions, intended to vary the meaning of the action, Duponccau 
quotes, after Molina, the (fiiiliau elnn, to give ; diujiien, to give 
more ; cludiuaiiea, to wish to give ; ('Xaziimin, to seem to give; da- 
valcn., to bo able to give, ♦fee. Hut does not this very example 
resemble exactly analogous Turkish forms 1 Besides, in many ag- 
glutinating idioms, w(; lind traces of similar derivatives closely 
resembling the voices of the Semitic verb. Instances have already 
boon given from the Dravidiau languages and from the Bas(j[ue. 

More weight might, perhaps, be attached to the third charac- 
teristic; that is, the fact that the verb varies with its object. In 
Cherokee, for example, katawo means, “ I wash myself ; ” Jciikusqiid, 
“ I wa;Jh my face ; ” tb-ekwiqno, “ I wash another’s face ; ” takwng- 
hal(7t, “ I wash my clothes ; ” takiiicija\ “ I wash dishes,” &c. In 
Tamacan, jumrU is “ to oat bread ; ” jemeri, “ to oat fruit, honey ; ” 
jaiieri, “to cat cooked food,” »fec. In Lonape, and Chippeway, there 
are different verbs for “to eat soup,” and “to eat pap.” But are 
these not cases of composition by syncope ? If so, they present a 
feature that wo shall have presently to examine. If not, wo can see 
nothing in this phenomenon beyond that repugnance to abstraction, 
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that absence of general ideas already observed in many of the 
agglntinating tongues. 

The objective pronouns are joined to the verb by processes 
analogous to that of nominal conjugation. Hence this feature 
prevails also amongst those idioms that Jblend the possessive affixes 
with the noun. Here basque ])resent8 a striking exception, as it 
rejects nominal alfix()s altogether. On the other hand, its “objec- 
tive” conjugation is richer than that of any other Eurojiean or 
Asiatic language. In fact, it incor])oratos with the verb not only 
the direct pronominal object — me, thee, him — but the indirect also, 
whilst Mordvinian (Uralo- Altaic gi'onp) is able to express the three 
persons as direct objects ordy. Wogulic, of the same gi‘oiip, but 
less wealthy in forms, incori)oratos the second and third persons 
only, and Magyar, showing still greater poverty, can, in principle, 
render the third person only in this way. But these dilFerent 
languages have what the Basque has not, that is the verb by itself, 
and independent of its object. In the Semitic group the con- 
jugations “ by pronouns affixed ” arc'- in any case real objective 
conjugations. The Hc'brew mhiujUini. = hast forsaken me ; the 
Magyar Idtlnk - T see him ; the Basques ihnn/xju = we give it to him ; 
and the Iroquois Idtalawix^l. give to them, so far as conce-ms their 
formation, differ only in the order of th(! elements composing the 
word. 

As to the incorporation of nouns with the verb, said to be an 
ordinary feature of the American idiqms, we caimot at the moment 
quote a more pregnant examjde than the Algonquin nadholimen. — 
bring us the canoe, made up of n<ttoii = io bring, amoc/m/ = canoe, 
i euphonic, and nem = io us ; or the Chippeway word nogininjiniti- 
zoyan = if I do not take the hand, in which sogmdt = to take, 
and onhijina -hand, are components. Formations of this sort are 
but sinq)l(*- extemsions of the pi'inciple by which the verb incor- 
porates its object. It has been justly remarked that certain 
locutions in the modern Tlomauce languages are genuine instances 
of rudimentary incorporation. When the Italian says pm'i(md<yni = 
takiTig to you, portandovelo — taking, it to you, and the Gascon 
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dexihc-m droumi s* let me sleep, the process recalls the incorporating 
method of the Basque and the American idioms.^ 

We hdld, in fact, with Mr. Sayce, that poly synthesis must he 
distinguished from incorporation, which last should he reserved for 
the plienomona that wo haye just examined, and which, as we have 
seen, are neither peculiar to the American tongues nor important 
enough to justify the creation of a fourth great morphological 
category. Mr. Sayce is even of opinion that there is much greater 
difference between incorporation and polysynthesis than hetween 
incorporation and inflection. 

We shall therefore express hy polysynthesis the last feature 
appealed to as peculiar to the American idioms, that is the inde- 
finite composition of words hy syncope and ellipsis. I'his is 
certainly the most important character, and is that which Fr. Miillcr 
doscrihes in the ahove-quoted passage. Duponecau, who does not 
confuse incorporation with j)olysynthesis, gives this last as the 
distinctive mark of the languages of the Xew World, and he assures 
118 that he has met with it in all the idioms known to him from 
Greenland to Chili. They all hlcnd together a great number of 
ideas under the form of one and the same word. This word, 
generally of considerable length, is an agglomeration of diverse 
others, often reduced to a single intercalated letter. Thus the 
Greenland (vulisariaHinvvfHarpoli, he hastened to go fishing, is formed 
of aulisar, to fish,y>ertrfcw, to he engaged in wayihin.g, pinnesiturpolc, 

* fiat there is a wide differotice between the two. The former incor- 
porate the pronominal element only, while the latter incorporate the nominal 
object also. Hence the one is limited to the few possible combinations of 
verb and pronoim, while the other is practically unlimited, the number of 
possible nouns capable of being blended with the verb being numberless. 
If the Italian could melt down into one word^the phrsBe portandovi il hastone, 
fetching the stick to you, and say, for instance, portandovilstone, the analogy 
would be so far complete between it and the American process. But oven 
then only so far, because in point of fact the American tongues fuse to- 
gether whole sentences, including verb, nominal object, pronominal subject, 
and indirect object, conjunctions, conditional, honorific, euphonic, and other 
formative elements. It is this universality of the process that seems to con. 
stitute the real distinction betv^een the polysynthetio and the agglutina- 
ting systems. — Note by Transla^, 
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he hastens. The Algonquin amanganachquimincid, hroad-leaved 
oaks, is fonned of amangi, great, largo, nachh^ hand, quim, ending 
of names of shell-fruit, and aeh/pansi, trunk of a tree. The Mexican 
notlazormhuizte(yp^ixc^^ my beloved, honoured, revered, priestly 
father, is made up of no, my, tlazotli, beloved, mahuitztic, 
honoured, teopixqui (from Teotl, God, and pia, to keep guard), 
priestly, tatli, father, and tzin, a reverential ending.* The Chippeway 
totocJmbo, wine, is formed of toto, milk, and chomintibo, bunch of 
grapes. 

Polysynthesis, therefore, consists of composition by contraction ; 
some of the components losing their first, others their last syllables. 
Consequently there is this difierence between incorporation and 
polysynthesis, that the process of the latter is essentially syntac- 
tical. Incorporation belongs to the period of development, while 
polysynthesis took its rise during the historic life of the lan- 
guage. 

Hence polysynthesis is not a primitive feature, but an expansion, 
or, if you will, a second x^hase of agglutination, oflfering insufficient 
grounds for constituting the American idioms in a separate class. 
They will simply be placed last in the ascending order of the 
agglutinating series. For instance, we shall have, in the first place, the 
Hravidian group, with its scanty grammatical forms ; then the some- 
what more developed Mandchu, the Turkish already incorporating ; 
after which the Finnic tongues in this order : Suomi, Magyar, W ogulic, 
Mordvinian, all incorporating; then, the Basque, of which more 
farther on, and which is incorporating with polysynthetic tendencies ; 
lastly, the Auierican languages, which are incorporating and poly- 
synthetic. But this progressive arrangement no more proves the 
original parentage of these different tongues, than do certain common 
features that of the amentacea and the conifera. 

Besides, the historic stage once reached, all languages might be- 
come polysynthetic, and in a great many of them there are forms 


* Hervas, “ Idea dell’ Universo,” xviii. ; also the Translator’s “ English 
Language,” p. 49 of enlarged edition, 1876. 
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of expression quite analogous to the contractions of the American 
tongues. Thus in German, heim == hei denriy in or by the ; = zu 

der, at or to the ; in current French mamzelle for ma demoiselle. 
[But see Translator’s note at p. 129.] 

As Duponceau has well observed, these contractions are readily 
produced in compound words in current use, which have gradually 
become simple words, whose original complex nature has been 
forgotten. In Europe the Basque seems to have made the greatest 
use of this process, and it is on this account that, in a progressive 
morphological arrangement of the agglutinating languages, it may 
he placed between the Uralo- Altaic and the American idioms. 

It is impossible to notice, even in the most summary way, all 
the different languages above enumerated. While, therefore, occa- 
sionally alluding to the others, we shall confine ourselves to a 
general sketch of the two more important groups in North America 
— ^the Algonquin and the Iroquois. These are not related to each 
other, offering noteworthy differences both as regards their phonetic 
and formative systems. 

Algonquin, spoken in Canada and in the north of the United 
States, Is subdivided into some thirty dialects, the principal of 
which are the Mikmak, in Canada, Nova Scotia, and neighbouring 
regions ; Almiaki, in Maine and Massachusetts ; Narmgaiisets in 
Khodo Island ; and Mohican, in Connecticut. The languages of 
Canada proper : Algonquin, properly so called ; Ghippeway or Ojihway ; 
Ottawa, Mnmnneni, and CV’cc., 

The Iroquois tribes occupy the western portion of tlie state of 
New York, and generally the southern shores of the great lakes. 
They may be subdivided into the Onmulago, Seneca, Oneida, 
Cayuga, and Tuscorora. 

The Algonquin phonetic system is poor, and the Iroquois poorer 
still. They have our vowels, a, e, i, o, some dialects adding u ; also 
the two semi-vowels, y and w, the second changing to a sort of 
labial sibilant. This is the sound that the missionaries transcribe 
by the cipher 8, under the pretext that this sign resembles the 
Greek 8, while the French JjiuU expresses the sound in question. 

E 2 
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But the use of this 8 gives the strangest appearance to the American 
texts in which it occurs.* 

c 

Algonquin possesses the two gutturals I', fj, whilst Iroquois has 
one only, sometimes transcribed by g, sometimes by k. Both have 
the palatal c7i, and some Algonquin dMects j also. Algonquin 
employs t and d, Iroquois t only, and it has no labials, while Algon- 
quin has j) and &. Both have the nasals belonging to their respective 
explosives, and I and r, always interchangeable and often indistinct. 
In Algonquin there arc numerous sibilants, 7/,, cli hard (German), 
a, and French jf. But in Iroquois, h and -s* alone occur, / being 
restricted to some dialectic varieties. Both have three nasal vowels s 
an, en, on. The only sound presenting any difficulty to Europeans 
seems to be the w placed before a consonant. On this, Dupoiiceau 
remarks : “ It is like on in the French aid, but followed imme- 
diately by a consonant, and uttered without any intermediate rest, 
for which reason it is called sibilant mi or w, because, in fact, we 
must pronounce it with a whistle. The same utterance exists in 
Abenaki, but, instead of being labial, as in Lenap4, it is guttural, 
being pronounced from the depths of the throat .... It occurs 
neither in Algonquin proper nor in Chippeway, and in Ottawa on 
takes its place. Thus, whilst a Lenap6 says w'danis, his daughter 
(with a whistle), the Ottawa will .say oudanis.” 

He further observes that the Algonquins articulate very distinctly, 
pronouncing the vowels very openly, the short with the sharp, the 
long with the grave accent, the last ‘syllable of the phrase being 
uttered with gre^t energy. Tlie South American pronunciation is 
rougher than that of the North. 

Many American tongues, notably Algonciuin and Iroquois, do 
not distinguish the verb from the noun, the verb being nothing but 

* The names of a team of Iroquois Indians, who played the Canadian 
g nTnift of “La Crosse,” before the Queen at Windsor, during last summer, 
appeared in the periodicals at the time in this wise : AtonSa Tekanennao- 
8iheu (Hickory Wood Split) ; ShaSatis Anasotako (Pick the Feather) ; Sha- 
Satis Aientonni (Hole in the Sky) ; Sishe Taiennontii (Flying Name) ; AtonSa 
TeronkoSa (The Loon); Sishe OnonsanoBon (Deer House), &c . — Note by 
Translator. 
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a noun accompanied by suffixes denoting possession. This seems to 
us somewhat the case with the agglutinating languages generally, 
and we £ave shown how the Dravidian verb may take nominal 
suffixes, just as the noun itself is declined by means of pronominal 
suffixes. 

The article, which some writers do not recognise, Dnponceau 
detects at least in Algonquin. It is, as is usually the case, a 
demonstrative pronoun, vionko (in Massachusetts), reduced to m 
prefixed. But its presence is now so little felt, that it is retained 
concurrently with the possessive affixes. Thus the Chippeway says 
mittig, tree, and hi mittig, thy tree ; and the Lenapo hitiuh, tree ; 
m’hittuk, the tree; and JvhittuJr, his tree. The article occurs in 
other idioms also, as in Iroquois nn, and in Othomi but it has 
often been overlooked, owing to the tendency of those languages 
towards determinating forms, causing the nouns to be always 
accompanied by a possessive affix. 

In Algonquin there is no distinction of gender, while in Iroquois 
there are two genders, called by the grammarians nohla and ignoble ; 
the first being applied to divinities and to the male of the human 
race, the second to everything else. But in the declension there are 
particles or different affixes for animate and inanimate beings. 

The nominal conjugation, or rather, as above explained, the 
possessive derivative, is fornied by the addition of the pronominal 
elements to the beginning of the noun, the adjective being always in- 
variable, and placed, in jUgompiin, before the qualified word. I’hus, 
huligatchis, thy pretty little paw, is fonned of hi, thy, wuUi, pretty, 
wieligat, paw, and the diminutive c/uV* ; and Kitanittowlt, the Great 
Spirit, of Idta, great, nmnitii, spirit, and the adjectival ending toil. 

Tfie Algonquin verb may be either absolute, that is, without an 
object ; transitive, that is, with a direct object ; or passive. A great 
number of moods have been wrongly ascribed to it, there being, in 
reality, none at all, or at most a conditional, formed by the insertion 
of a particle. The Iroquois verb is also absolute, reflective, recip- 
rocal, passive, and transitive, with direct and indirect object. 
There would also seem to 1^ in some idioms traces of a so-called 
sexual conjugation. Thus^n Abenaki, a man would say nenanan- 
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hasanhai, where a woman would say nenaiianhaseskouai, I am not 
very intelligent. Thanks to such numerous variations, o^e begins 
to see how the English missionary, Edwin James, came to credit the 
Chippeway verb with six or eight thousand forms. 

Algonquin and Iroquois are no more able than are the Dravidian 
tongues to express the absolute sense of to he and to have. Thus 
the sentence, I am a man, in Narragansets will be ninin = I man ; 
and in Lenap6, lenno liaclccy = a man my body. The question. 
Whose is this ca^oe ? is in Ottowa toatehimdnet — to whom canoe 1 
In Menoineni, wahotosoydwih — who owns canoe ? 

Altogether the vocabulary of these idioms is very jjoor, lacking, 
as might be supposed, nearly all the abstract terras, which are 
replaced either by words from English, French, Spanish, and even 
German, or else by developed periphrases, often spoken of by 
grammarians as words of ten or twelve syllables. 

In the Algonquin dialects the five first numerals are simple 
words, and these alone seem to be primitive. “Ten” seems to bo 
“ five more ” (than five) j a hundred, “ ten times ten and a thou- 
sand “ the groat ten of tens.” Iroquois, on the contrary, seems to 
have reckoned as far as ten. 

Many curious remarks might be made on the terras of relation- 
ship, which in Iroquis, for instance, are very numerous. They 
have been arranged in categories — superior consanguinity, as father, 
mother ; inferior, as son, younger brother ; superior affinity, as 
father-in-law ; inferior, as daughter-in-law. Collateral connections, 
as brother-in-law, &c. • 

The Dravidian group is also remarkably rich in words of this 
sort, distinguishing, for instance, the «eldor from the junior brothers, 
just as in Basque a woman’s^ sister is distinguished from a man’s. 
The cause of these intricacies is, we have no doubt, the lack of 
general expressions, which is a usual feature of inferior languages, 
though not imfrequently mistaken for wealth by writers on ethno- 
graphy and geography. 

Notwithstanding the length of these remarks, we should have 
liked, did our space afford it, to give so^e further illustrations, and 
analyse some complete sentences. The ^Lmerican languages con- 
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tinue to give occasion to such unscientific wri tings that their connec- 
tion with the other agglutinating tongues cannot be too much 
insisted upon. We trust, however, that the distinction has been 
made perfectly clear between the terms polysynthesis and incor- 
poration, the misunderstanding of which may and does give rise to 
many serious errors. 

§ 17 . — The 8uh- Arctic Languages. 

Under this geographic designation are comprised all the idioms 
spoken in the Arctic regions. 

Yahigiric, the speech of about 1,000 persons in the north-east 
•of Siberia, immediately east of Yakutic, which belongs to the 
Turkish group. 

Chuicchih (Asiatic), and Koryak, still further east, in the extreme 
north-east of Siberia. These two idioms are nearly akin to each 
other. 

Kamcliadale, in the south of the peninsula ; * still farther south, 
in the Kuriles and northern islands of the Japanese Archipelego, 
the language of the AinosA 

Ghiliak, on the mainland opposite. 

Ostyak-Yenisci and Kotte, in the heart of Siberia. 

Iniiuit dialects, spoken by the Eskimos along the northern coast 
of America. Kclated to them is the American Glmkchik, on the 
north-west coast, and not to he confounded' with the Asiatic Chuk- 
ohik above mentioned. 

Aleutian dialects, essentially different from the Innuit. 

But although grouped under one common designation, we cannot, 
on tliat account, form any conciusion as to the greater or less affinity 
of these languages, either amongst tBemselves or with any other 
idioms. On this subject there is stiU room for many hypotheses ; 

• See “The Ethnographic Chart of Kamchatka,” by C. deDittmar, “Bnlletins 
of the Historical, Philological, and. Political Section of the St. Petersburg 
Academy,” viii. p. 107. St. Petersburg, 1856. 

•f* Pfizmaier, “ Ueber den B^r^der Aino-Sprache,” “ Bulletins of the Vienna 
Academy,” vii. p. 882. Yieqlf^ 1861. 
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but it is probable that some of them mil permanently resist any 
attempts that may be made to classify them with any other better- 
known groups. 

§ 18 . — Languages of tlie^Caucasm. 

Frequent futile attempts have been made to identify these idioms 
both with the Aryan and the Semitic system. We agree with 
Fr. Miiller in regarding them as an entirely distinct group, different 
even from the XJralo-Altaic. They are divided into two branches — 
the Northern and the Southern. 

The Northern Dioidon extends along the northern slopes of the 
Caucasus, between the Caspian and the northern shores of the 
Black Sea, as far as the Straits of Yenicale, and comprises three 
distinct siib-branches : the Lesgkm in Daghestan, bordering on 
the Caspian, and numbering about 400,000 souls; the Kistiun, 
central, and much less considerable than the previous; the Cher- 
hessian, or CircMsaian, occupying nearly half of the entire north- 
west of the Caucasus, and nearly as numerous as the two foregoing 
groups. 

In the Lesgian are included the Amrc, Klmsin-Kumuh or Lak^ 
Alciisha, Kurine, Ude, and other dialects. 

The Kistian group comprises tlie Ingush or Lamui\ Karahulaky 
Chechcnze, Tmh or Mosok, which last, though belonging to the 
Northern Division, is spoken south ^of the Caucasus towards the 
source of the Alasan. Tlie various Kistian idioms are spoken 
altogether by about 140,000 individuals. Formerly the Circassians 
numbered about 500,000, but largo numbers of them have in 
recent times migrated to European Turkey. 

The Southern Divison eoniprises Georgian, Suanian, Mingrelian, 
and Lazian. Tlie Suanian lies north-east oj the Georgian, and the 
Mingr elian lies south of the Suanian and west of the Georgian. 
Tffl.».in.n is spoken still farther to the south, in Lazistan, a province 
of Asiatic Turkey, on the south-east coast of the Black Sea. 

These last four languages would seem to derive from a common 
source, but their afiinity with the N^*^^hem Division is far from 
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having been established. Kor has the relationship of the idioms 
of this di'mion itself been even yet made clear, although several of 
the Caucasian tongues have been carefully studied, notably by 
Schiefncr, in the “ Memoirs of the St. Petersburg Academy.” 

They are all of them obviously agglutinating, the idea of case being 
expressed in the usual way by sufl&xes, between which and the root 
is inserted the element denoting number. Occasionally, however, 
the derivative element precedes the root, as from hustani — garden, 
viehudani = gardener, imri — bread, mepuri = baker. * 

§ 19 . — On some little-hrmm Idioms classified with the 
Agglutinating Languages. 

We have just mentioned those sub- Arctic idioms which have no 
known connection with any other group, which seem to diifer even 
from each other in the most decided manner, but which, by their 
structure, belong all of them to the agglutinating class. 

We have now to say a few words on those sorts of languages that 
have been also classed amongst the agglutinating, but concerning 
which we possess such unsatisfactory and contradictory information 
that they must be spoken of with the greatest reserve. Some of 
these are still spoken, such as the Brahui ; whilst others are extinct, 
sifch as that of the second colunm of the tril^gual cuneiform 
inscriptions, and the so-called Sumerian or Accadian tongue. 

(1) Sinhalese or Elu. 

Sinhalese, spoken by the indigenous population in the southern 
districts of Ceylon, is an agglutinating language — by some writers, 
on insufficient grounds, connected with the Dravidian group, and 
with still less probability, by R. C. 4Bhilders, with the Sanskrit ; 
though it cannot bo denied that it has borrowed largely from that 
source. 

The Elu consonantal, system is tolerably rich ; possessing, besides 
the ordinary explosives, the lingual explosives t,d, and the fricatives 
chf 

Number is expressed by^iie addition of sundry particles, valy hu^ 
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Idy and others, some being reserved for animate, others for inanimate 
beings. The cases also are denoted by suffixes : geval^ih^ houses, 
gehi = in the house, gevalhi — in the houses. 

Amongst the numerous Sanskrit elements in Sinhalese, that of 
the numerals is one of the most striking. Sanskritists 'will readily 
recognise Sanskrit or Pali forms in the Sinhalese Ska — one, deica — 
two, =s three, Aatera == four, jja/ia = five. 

The Sinhalese -writing system is of Dravidian origin. 

(2) Munda. 

The language of the Kols, or Kolhs (south-west of Calcutta), 
would seem, like Sinhalese, to be independent of the Dravidiaa 
group. 

(3) Brahuif 

Spoken in the neighbourhood of Kelat, in the north-cast comer 
of Beluchistan. Although largely imbued ■with Sanskrit and 
Arabic terms, it would seem to bo related to the Dravidian family. 

(4) The Pretended Scythian Language. 

The term Scythian has been used in two different ways, having 
been applied botj^ to a particular people and to a collection of tribbs 
more or less related together. In the lirst case some one definite 
Scythian language and people is implied; in the second will be 
understood not one, but many Scythi&n races and languages. The 
first opinion has foxmd but few defenders, while the second has 
contrived to seduce even such competent authorities, for instance, as 
Whitney, who has given to the TJralo-Altaic group the name of 
Scythian, a term applied ]jy the Greeks if not to aU, at least to 
many of the nomad tribes dwelling on the north-east.* 

But this appellation seems to us much too vague. It is, 
doubtless, very likely that the ancients included in it more t-Tiari 
one tribe belonging to the Uralo-Altaic group, although no direct 

* “ Langnage and the Study of Language,” third edition, p. 809. London, 
1870. * 
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proof can be advanced in support of the statement.* But, on the 
other hand^ it seems quite certain that they also gave the name of 
Scythians to races speaking Aryan tongues ; as, for instance, the 
Scythians of Pontus, whose language, as Miillenhoif has endeavoured 
to show, seems to have been Iranian. 

Several writers have, with some probability, considered that a 
section of the Scythians spoke an idiom akin to the Slavonic 
group. t In a word, wo agree with Frederick Muller J that Scythian 
is merely a geographical expression, answering to no definite idea 
of race or language. Scythia is simply the north of Europe and of 
Asia, and the Scythian races are the nomad tribes inhabiting those 
regions. Hence it seems to us at least somewhat rash to speak of 
a Scythian language, or even of a Scythian group, and give this 
name, whose origin is otherwise very obscure, to the collective body 
of the Uralo- Altaic tongues. 

^5) The Langwgc. of the Second Column of the Cundfann 

Jmcriptions. 

The first column of the triglott inscriptions of the time of the 
Achaemenides, as is well known, is composed in Old Persian ; and 
this was the first to be deciphered. The third column, which was 
not interpreted for a long time after the first, is in Assyrian, a 
Semitic dialect. 

To the language of the second column varioiis names have been 
given ; amongst others, those of Median and Scythian. This last, 
proposed and employed by I{awlinson§ and !Norris,|| is far too 
vague to be applied to any definite idiom, as explained in the 

• Scfiiefner, “ Sprachliche Bedenken gegon das Mongolenthum der 
Skythen,” “ M41anges Asiatiques,” ii. p. 531. • 1856. 

+ See Gr. Erek, “ Einleitnng in die Slavischo Litcratnrgescbichte und 
Darstellung ihrer alteren Period,” i. p. 36, Graz, 1874; also Fr. Spiegel, 
“ Eranische Alterthumskunde,” i. p. 333 and following, Leipzig, 1873. 

J “ Allgemeino Ethnographie,” p. 351. Vienna, 1873. 

§ “Notes on the Early History of Babylonia,” in “Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,” xv. p. 215. 

11 “Memoir on the Scythic Vergr'on of the Behistnn Inscription,” “Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society,” jfv. p. 1. London, 1853. ' 
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foregoing paragraph. Tliat of Median seems more suitable ; and 
in its favour is urged the fact that certain inscriptions composed in 
tlie language of the second column of these monuments have also 
been found in the regions of Ancient Media, unaccompanied by 
Iranian or Assyrian versions. The three languages of these rock 
inscriptions, it is added, must have been those of the three prin- 
cipal nations of the empire. But the first being Persian and 
the third Assyrian, tlie second could have been no other than 
Medic.* * * § 

jS’orris held this so-called Median as a member of the Uralo- 
Altaic group, closely allied to Magyar, Ostyak, Permian, and others 
of th<*. same family. Mordtmann also made it an Uralo-Altaic 
language, grouping it, however, with the Turkish or Tatar branch, t 
and assuming the intrusion at different epochs of a certain number 
of Aryan elements. He gave it the name of the language of 
Susiana. 

Opport also has discussed this matter, J and, after adopting the 
term Scifthic, has finally decided in favour of Medic., regarding it 
as the. language of the Median dynasty, which seems to have 
reigned from 788 to 560 b.c., and to have differed both in language 
and religion from the dynasty of the Achrcracnides. However, 
( )p})ert prudently avoids connecting the language in question either 
with the Uralo-Altaic or with the Sumerian. 

But the question ultimately hangs on these two points : Does 
the language of the second column belong to the Uralo-Altaic group ? 
Is this language that of the Medes? On the first we can un- 
hesitatingly answer with Spiegel § that the language in question 
has not yet been deciphered. Tl^e above-mentioned writers, to 
whom may be added some, others, such as Westergaard, are far from 
having induced all competent judges to accept their opinion on the 

* Benfey, “ Geschiclite der Sprachwisseiischaft nnd Orientalisclien Philo- 
logio in Deutschland,” p. 633. Munich, 1869. 

f Uober die Keilinschrifton zweitor Gattung, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenliindischen Gosellschaft,” xxiv. p. 76. Leipzig, 1870. 

J Ibid, \ 

§ Eranische Alterthumskunde,” i. p. 3 Sa Leipzig, 1871* 
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Finnic or Tatar cliaracter of this tongue, nor has Caldwell been 
more successful with his assumed llravidian affinity. In the 
present state of the question it therefore seems wise to await the 
results of further research. 

Eesides, it seems somewhat rash to look on the ancient Medes as 
a people of Uralo-Altaic origin. Spiegel is unable to adopt this 
view, and it must be confessed that his arguments are very formid- 
able against it. The evidence of Herodotus is explicit, and that of 
Strabo no less so ; and they both regard the Medes as Aryans. 
Moreover, their proper names and geographical terms can all be 
intorjueted, not by the Finnic or Turkic, but by the Iranian 
tongues.* 

It seems, therefore, reasonable, pending further information, to 
abstain from at all classifying or giving any special name to the 
language of the second column of the cundform rock inscriptions. 

(6) Hie so-called Suimrlau or Accadian Laiujwxge. 

Some twenty years ago it was supposed that a race speaking an 
agglutinating idiom had occupied the Babylonian plains before the 
Assyrians, and that Semitic civilisation had gained a footing in the 
country by grafting itself on to this anterior civilisation. To tliis 
language Hincks gave the name of Accadian, which, though pro- 
posed by him with all reserve, seems now to enjo}'- a certain 
amount of favour. (J]>])ert, however, takes Accadian to be 
absolutely synonymous with 'Assyrian, both simply implying the 
Semitic speech of Nineveh and Babylon, the language of the 
third column of the Achccmenidian cuneiform inscriptions. To 
the race that is assumed to have preceded the Senxites in Assyria, 
and to have transmitted to them then; cunoifonn letters and their 
civilisation, Oppert gives the name of Kasdo-Scythic, or Sunierian, 
and calls their language Sumerian. We shall not attcmi)t to decide 
the point at issue. 

The champions of the Sumerian, or of the Accadian theory, as 
.the case may be, assume that this language disappeared at a certain 


* Spijgel, Op. cit., i. p. 384. 
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crisis, but that the so-called “ Turanian ” priests carefully preserved 
it in the practice of their religion. From this there was needed 
hut one step to set about restoring the language in question, by 
means of monuments, where this pretended “Turanian” text, 
written in Assyrian cuneiform characters, was supposed to bo 
accompanied by an interlinear Assyrian version. The step was 
taken, and the doctrine was proclaimed that the forerunners of the 
Assyrian Semites on Babylonian soil liad spoken an Uralo- Altaic 
tongue, more specially allied to the Finnic group ; that they had 
reached a high state of culture; that they had communicated to 
the Assyrian immigrants their cimoifonn graphic system; lastly, 
that before losing their own language they had initiated the new 
comers into a civilisation which these latter had not, therefore, 
arrived at independently. 

This Sumerian theory was not of a nature to bo accepted off- 
hand, and after twenty round years since its announcement it can 
scarcely be said to have yet hopelessly routed the objections of its 
opponents. On the contrary, not satisfied with merely assailing it, 
M. Joseph IIal6vy* has recently attempted an interpretation of 
the texts totally different from that of the “ Accadians.” He first 
of all set himself to show that the language in question has 
nothing in common with those of the Uralo-Altaic family, from 
which its phonetic system differa widely, Avhile its roots have 
neither the same form nor the same use. Moreover, the manner of 
forming words is quite different — the pronouns have nothing in 
common, the conjugation is constructed on essentially different con- 
ditions, and, lastly, the two vocabularies do not bear serious compari- 
son. There are scarcely a dozen so-called Accadian words that can 
be at all made to answer to a corresponding number brought 
together from the various Finnic tongues. Hali^vy, therefore, holds 
that the presence of an Uralo-Altaic speaking people on Mesopo- 
tamian soil has been proved neither by the monuments, which all 
belong to Semitic art, nor by the geographical names (also Semitic), 
nor yet by the evidence of writers. 

* “ Observations Critiques but les pr^tendus Touranions de la Babylonie," 

“ Journal Asiatique.” June, 1874. 
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In fact, the Accadian texts ■would seem to be Assyrian, pure 
and simple, no longer written with a phonetic system, hut by means 
of monograms artificially combined. In other words, we would 
have, in both cases, notliing but Assyrian, the so-called Sumerian 
texts being merely ■written in an ideographic instead of a phonetic 
graphic system. 

Let us, however, hasten to say that M. Hal<5vy’s theory,, especially 
in its positive statements, does not seem to us at all con^vincing. 
We do not, of course, say that it is absolutely improbable, but we 
cannot admit as conclusive the proofs on which it relies. But wo 
do not on that account accept the Sumerian or Accadian theory, 
on which, till better informed, we shall continue to hold the same 
■news that M. Renan does.* 

There can be no doubt that before the arrival of the Assyrians 
and of the Iranians, Babylonia had already been the field of a true 
civilisation, which, adds M. Renan, very probably possessed, and 
even invented the cuneiform manner of writing. But to convert 
their speech into an Uralo- Altaic language passes all reasonable 
bounds. There were good grounds to feel surprised at seeing 
“this ancient underlying Babylonish culture credited to the 
Turkish, Finnic, or Hungarian races — races that have scarcely 
ever been able to do aught but destroy, and who have never 
created a civilisation of their own. Tnith, however, may at times 
seem unlikely, and if they can prove to us that Turks, Finns, 
and Hungarians really were Jtho founders of the most iiowerful 
and the most intelligent of the ante-Semitic and ante-Aryan civi- 
lisations, we shall believe — for all a jmori considerations must yield 
to a '^ostfftiori ailments. B^t the strength of such proofs must 
be in proportion to the unlikelihood of the issue.” Let us add, 
that whatever may be constantly said tB the contrary, these proofs 
have not yet been supplied. We are quite ready to accept the 
Sumerian, and class it ■with the agglutinating idioms, and even 
attach it to the Finnic group ; but we await conclusive arguments, 
a genuine grammar — ^not a series of etymologies which cannot 


* “ Journal .^iatique,” p. 42. July, 1873. 
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advance the question a single step. Much — ^too much, perhaps — is 
abeady written on the Accadian theory, whereas a short hut methodic 
work might suffice to cause it to he accepted. Such a (lemonstra- 
tion may he near at hand, hut so far it has not appeared. The 
defenders of the Sumerian theory must, above all, . he perfectly 
familiar with the phonetics, the structure, and the special vocabu- 
lary of the Umlo-Altaic idioms, which can scarcely he said to he 
the case with all those that have written upon the subject. 

§ 20 . — The Them']} of the Turanian Languages. 

During the formative stage of new sciences, while the chief 
object stiU is to group and classify the first secured results, there 
ofttai arise some; of those general theories alluring to minds fond 
of the simple and the easy, hut wliieh are doomed, soon or late, 
to coUapse hopelessly before the onward march of soimd criticism. 

Philology has not escaped from such theories, amongst the most 
eccentric of wliicli may ho included that of a Turanian Family, 
whic^, notwithstanding its improbability, still continues to enjoy 
a certain credit. This theory may he said to have two essential 
qualities. It is at once indefensible and pretentious. Before 
spenking of its origin and its name, let us sec wherein it consists. 

And in the first place it is necessary to distinguish between two 
varieties of the Turanian school — the absolute and the moderate 
partj. 

Tlie first, or the orthodox, school holds that all languages that 
are neither Aryan, Semitic, nor Hamitic, constitute a Turanian ” 
group. The idioms of this group would have in common not only . 
a certain amount of structural prooelses, hut also a large number of ' 
roots. There would thersfore thus he a common language, a 
Turanian mother-tongue. In some indefinite and unexplained way, 
there are admitted into this group two groat divisions, a Northern 
and a Southern ; the first comprising the already-described Uralo- 
Altaic idioms, the second not only all the other agglutinating 
tongues, hut also the monosyUahic languages of the extreme East 

The second, or heterodox, party may he divided into two varie- 
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ties. The first, strictly speaking, no longer believes in the Turanian 
theory proper, but by a sort of conservative instinct would like to 
preserve least the name of the thing. This they apply to our 
ITralo-Altaic family, including all its five groups, as above ex- 
plained. 

The second variety, loss daring than the previous one, makes the 
Turanian group consist not only of the Uralo-Altaic tongues, but 
also of the Pravidiau, the Malayo-Polynesian, the Tibetan, and the 
Siamese. We are sim})lj’^ stating the case, without criticising, hence 
are not called uj)on to ask why (Chinese is excluded, together with 
the Annamese, the Burman, the Caucasian tongues, the Basque, tins 
2^ubian and Fula groups, the Corean, the Japanese, the American, 
the sub-Arctic, Australian, African, Hottentot, and N’ew (ruinea 
languages. 

This theory, we have said, is essentially deceptive, calculated to 
mislead tlu*, credulous, or those who lack time and the means of 
testing for themselves the statements advanwsd in the name of 
science itself. Some venerable patriarch, “ Tur,” is assumed to have 
given birth to a race, whose speech would thus be the co^lpi 'jn 
mother-tongue of the various so-called Turanian idioms. A Pensian 
legend was skilfully grafted on to this invention, nor did ludaico- 
Christian orthodoxy fail to discount a theory which, though utterly 
unsupported by any serious argument, did not on that accomit seem 
the less acce|5table, since it readily accommodated itself to the. 
teachings of Holy Writ. , ' 

If there is one fact bidter verified than another it is that which 
Schleicher, Whitney, and so many others ^tith them have clearly- 
shown, namely, that these pretepded Turanian languages have but 
one tiling in common — the whimsical name conferred on them. 
The general structure of Basque, Japanese, and Magyar, is doubt- 
less the same. They all suffix to the noun perfectly analogous ele- 
ments, that is, they are all, in a word, agglutinating. But the 
elements constituting the common stock of each are different, and 
their roots incapable of being reduced to imity. It is in vain 
boldly to proclaim their common origin or identity, while we are 
unable even remotely to reduce them to a common form. 

j;. 
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The Titrania^j theory cannot therefore be taken seriously. Begot 
of much assximption, it vanishes before a very little criticism. 
Hence it is to be regretted that, while conde.mning it, certain authors 
should do the name of Turanian the honour of looking on it as a 
thing that can be no longer got rid ©f. It is by con- 

descension that it may acquiwj fn^sh vitality, and possibly succeed 
in establishing itself pennanently. The best means of combating it 
is therefore, perhaps, to pass it over in silence- The unlucky te.rm 
“ Semitic ” answers at lejist to a well-defined collection f)f definite 
facts, and can lx* accepted without any reserve. But that of 
“ Turanian” aiid “ Turanian tongues ” is only calculated to per- 
petuate serious misconceptions.* 


CHAPTEIt V. 

THIUn FORM OF SPEECH IXFLECTION. 

We have now reached the third and last form of articulate 
speech — inflection. AVe hav(! seen that during th(^ monosyllabic 
period root and word were one, the sentence being a mere 
series of monosyllabic roots isolated one from the other. In the 
second phase we saw that certain roots, passing from the position 
of independent words to that of mere suffixes or pre.fixes, serve 
henceforth to express the relations only, whether active or passive, 
of the roots that have retaine<l their full meaning. 

In the first stage, tli^ fonuula of the word, as already explained, 
is simply K, and that of the sentence li + R -t- E, Ac., E standing 
for the root. If we repr(*sent by r those roots whose sense has 

t 

• The term “ Taraniau ” continues to bold its ground in popular Engligli 
works on ethnology, as in Dr. R. Brown’s “ Races of Mankind,” the fourth 
and last volume of which has recently appeared. In it the human race is 
divided into the following groups, an arrangement which, it need scarcely 
be remarked, is utterly irreconcilable with any intelligible philological 
distribntion : 1- American ; 2. Oceanic ; 3. Turanian ; 4. Persian ; 5. In^n ; 
6. African ; 7. Caucasian ; 8. Etuopean. — Note by Translator. 
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heeome obscured, and Avhicb thus pass to the state prefixes and 
suffixes, wo shall have as formulae of the words in the second 
period, Rr, Rbr, bR, rRr, and sucli like analogous combinations. 

Two systems of languages, the Semito-Hamitic and the Aryan, 
after passing through the monosyllabic and the agglutinating 
phases successively, arrived at last, and independently of each 
other, at the third or inflecting state. 

§ 1. — What w Inflection i 

Its essence consists in the power of the root to express, by .a 
modification of its own foi*m, its various relations to other roots. 
In an inflecting language, however, the roots of all words are not 
necessarily modified, remaining at times such as they were in the 
agglutinating stage, but tiunj may he modified. Languages in 
which relations may thus be expressed, not only by suffixes and 
prefixes, but .also by a modification oi the form of the roots, are 
inflectional languages. 

Representing this power of the root by the index *, the aggluti- 
nating formula Rr may become R*b in the inflecting stage. Hay, 
more; not only may the “full” root — as the Chinese call it — 
receive this index, as in the foregoing formula, but even the rela- 
tional root, or suffix, may be similarly modified. An example 
taken from the Aryan system will make this clear. The Sanskrit 
Mi, he goes, the Latin it (old^fonn eit), and the Lithuanian citi 
flow all from one common form AlTi = ho goes. The two roots of 
which this word is composed are I = to go, and TA = the demonstrative 
pronoun met with in the Greek to = the (neuter), and in the Latin 
ide. -'These two roots have been subjected to inflection in the word 
in question, though we do not know the Ixsal cause that has brought 
about the modification of the radical I to AI. We do know, 
however, that the element TA has been clianged to TI in passing 
from the passive to the active state. Thus we find this pronoun 
with a passive sense wherever it retains its pure form, as in the 
Latin scrip-tu-s, written, mp-turs, broken ; in the Gniek Ot-ro-s, 
placed, •wto-To-s, known. In its modified form, on the contrary, it 
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iHiparts an actiye sense to tlio root to which it is suffixed, as in the 
Latin ves-ti-s, and the Greek nav-ri-s, a seer. This same suffix ti has 
produced in the Aryan tongues a "miinher of active nouns, as 
opposed to the passive and older forms in ta. Thus, in Sanskrit, 
= master, lord = the Latin poti (nominative iMdits or pon, as in 
rompoa, hnpoa) ~ the Lithuanian pit! (nominative paf,s). 

In an inflecting idiom the formula of the Avord may therefore 
also he 11k*, Erk*, besides many other combinations that 

cannot here be enumerated. 

2. — Ari/aii and Semitic hijlection. 

We shall ]>resently notice in more or less detail the two systems 
of inflecting languages — the Aryan (Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Slave, Keltic, &c.) and the Semitic (IlebreAV, Arabic, &c.). 
Hut a very important fact of a general nature must be first placed 
in a cle.»r light. It is that the .tVryan and the Semitic languages 
differ altogether from each other, not only in their roots, but also 
in their structure itself. Hoth are umpicstionably inflecting tongues, 
but the inflection of the one is not that of the other. Schleicher* 
and Whitney + have examined this <piestion carefully, in the safe 
and methodical Avay that characterises all their writings, and we 
e^annot do better than here reproduce what they say on the subject. 

Before breaking up into distinct languages, says Schleicher, the 
S<nnitic system had no roots to which a sonant fonn of any sort can 
be giv'en, as in the case of the Aryan^ system. The general sense of 
the root rested in simple consonants, this general sense receiving 
its various relational meanings by the addition of vowels to the 
consonants. Thus the three consonants q, t, 1, constitute the root 
of the Hebrew qdtal ami of the Arabic qatata --- he killed, of qutila = 
he was killed, of the Hebrew ItiqtU — ha caused to kill, and of the 
Arabic vuiqfillim = killecL The case is altogether different in the 

♦ “ Die Deutsche Sprache,” 2nd edition, p. 21, Stuttgart, 1869 ; 
“Sbmitisch. und Indo-Gormanisch, Bcitrage zur Verglcichonden Sprach* 
forsohung,” ii. p. 236, Berlin, 1861. 

+ “ Language and the Study of Language,” 3rd edition, p. 300. London, 
1870, 
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Aryan system, where the sense and the full utterance of tj|e 
syllable arc coincident. 

Further, the Semitic root %dniits of all the vowels capable of 
modifying its sense, while the Aryan root possesses one organic 
vowel, as in the root of the Saiuskrit wdnvf. = 1 mind or think ; 
of the Greek /xepop = the mind ; of the Latin 'inem, ittonco; of the 
Gothic f/amuiifin — to mind, where the organic vowel of the root is 
not (*, e, o, n, indifferently, but, npc(‘ssarily, a alone. Besides, this 
organic vowel can be changed into certain others, only under certain 
conditions and according to laws recognised and determined by 
philological analysis. 

A third difference consists in the triliteral character of the 
Semitic root: (jt! — io kill, 1dh = U\ write, to speak, derived 
no doubt from simpler i)rinieval forms, but which are now thus 
reconstituted. On the other hand, the Aryan root is much more 
varied in form, as in i = to go, sa = to pour, to shed, though always 
mono.syllabic. 

The Semitic system had three cases and two tenses only, while 
th(‘ Aryan has eight cases and at least five tenses. 

All Aryan words have one and the same form, that of the root 
(modified or not) accompanied by the derivative suffix. This 
form occurs in Semitic also, as in the Arabic qiitalta - dihou man, 
thou hast killed; but it also possesses the form in which the 
derivative element is pre-fixed, wher(3 the root comes between two 
derivative elements, and others also. 

Semitic inflection, observes Whitney in his turn, is wholly 
different from the Aryan, so that the two systems caimot be derived 
one from the other any more tl^an from one common system. The 
fimdamental character of the Semitic resides in the trilitcral form 
of its roots, which are composed of thrbe consonants, to which arc 
joined various vowels in their formative capacity — that is, as 
formative elements indicating the varioiis relations of the root. 
Thus in Arabic the root qtl presents the idea of to kill, and qatala 
means he killed, qutila = he was killed, qatl — murderer, qitl = 
enemy, &c. Jointly with this inflection,- due to the use made of 
various vowels, the Semitic also forms its words by means of 
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stffixes and prefixes, and occasionally with infixes. But it does 
not pile up affixes on affixes, or derivatives on tlerivativcs — whence 
the almost complete uniformity of tlfe Semitic tongiies. 

The structure of the Semitic verb differs profoundly from that of 
the Indo-Pmropean. In the second ami third ]>ersons it distinguishes 
the gender (masculine or feminine) of the subject : qatalat ~ she 
killed, qatala — \ni killed — which is not the case in the Aryan 
tongues: h1uirati — \\G or slu? hears.* The contrast between past, 
present, and future — -so fundamental in Aryan — does not exist in 
Semitic, which has two tenses only, answering, the one to the 
action done, and the oth<*r to the action not done. 

We thus see hoAv serious arc the structiiral differences between 
th(; two systems, and how discrepant is their inethoil of inflection. 
To what has been said must be added tin* other characteristic fact, 
that the Aryan system alone, has the power of augmenting its 
vowels. This feature consists in prefixing an <t to an •(,, an i, or a 

* Bat it may bo doubted whotlior the ])roeess by w gondor is or is 
not distinguishe,d in Ihe pei'soiial endings, constitutes a fundamental difEor- 
once between the Aryan and Semitic families, or whether the fact that the 
organic Aryan does not so distinguish gondc'r is duo to more than an 
accidental lino of dovelopment taken by it at a certain stage. It is at least 
certain that Hindi, without at all ceasing to bo Aryan in its structure, has 
also como in the course of time to distinguish gender in its conjugation, not 
only in the second and third, but in all tlmee persons, singular and plural ; 
and not only in tenses that may bo looked upon merely as declined parti- 
ciples, but in the future, which is based on an organic aorist. Hence it is 
that this tense is, so to say, both conjugated and declined, as thus : 

Manculiue form. Feminine form. 

Sing. 1. jalunga 
2. 3. jalega 
Ph 1. 3, jalenge 
2. jaloge 

There are even cases in Hindi where the verb so agrees, not with the sub- 
ject but with tho object, as in us-ne Idrkifan >nartns=he struck the girls; here 
Tn5rm= struck, being feminine plural in agreement with the object larkydn^ 
girls. Thus it is that features which would at first sight seem to constitute 
radical differences between two distinct families of speech may be found to 
exist in both, showing that their presence or absence is often tho result of 
some particular tendencies worked out while the languages were being 
developed either in a synthetic or an analytic direction . — Note by Translator. 


jalungi 
jalegl 
j&lcngln I 
jalogin 


Shall or will 
bum. 
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u radical. In tlie Aryan form Ahri~l go (Sanskrit emi, Gre^k 
et/ii, Lithuanian einii) the radical /=to go, is augmented in this 
particular*tcnse, mood, and parson, and in Semitic there is notliing 
resemhling this. 

These two languages lig,ve therefore emerged from the agglu- 
tinating state by different ways, and are accordingly as independent 
of eacli other in tlieir structure as in their roots, the assumed 
possibility of reducing which to older forms common to both no 
lojiger calls for special refut|tion.* 

AVc shall now j)roceed to s]>eak in their turn, under three main 
divisions, of the Semitic, llamitic, and Aryan languages. 

(A) T}i(‘ Saniitir. Lnuyiinye^. 

It is needless to say how eniindy coin’entioual are the terms 
Semite and Semitic tongues. ^Th<“y do not even agi’ee with Die 
biblical account, which treats as descendants of Shem races Avhose 
idi(.»ms cannot be classcul amongst thosi*. that Ave call Semitic, and 
wliich, on the other hand, tlot.‘S not regard him as the father of 
peoples whose speech is undoJibtedly Semitic. Jhit however this 
be, the Avords liave now accpiired such currency, that it would be 
hopeless to attempt to sup2)]ant them by others of a more accept- 
able nature. The more rational expression, Sijru-Arahic, is some- 
times used, but it can scarcely bo expected to take tin; i)lace of 
the now generally received nomenclature. As remarked by 
M. llenaht in his uoav classical woj’k, to which we are largely 
indebted, its use can occasion no inconvenie-nce, once it is taken 
as merely a conventional name, its utter inadequacy being other- 
Avise thoroughly understood. ^ 

§ 3 . — Tlio Semite and the Semitic JLanguarjes collectively. 

In .spite of the labours of Gesenius (1786-1842) and of Ewald, 
we still lack a comparative grammar of these tongues, and even 
any really comprehensive work on their main featm’cs. Such a 

* Th. Noedloke, “ Orient und Occident,” ii. p. 376. Gottingen, 18fi3. 

+ “ Histoire Generate et Systfemo Compart des Langnes Semitiques,” 
premiere partie, “ Histoire Generate des Langnes Semitiques.” 
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work once successfully carried out, the so-called Haniite group 
should he taken in hand, and the general Hamite forms should 
then he compared with the primitive Semitic forms, and an effort 
ho tlius made at last to restore the hroad outlines of a rudimentary 
Hamitico-Semitic grammar. Such a grg,mmar might doubtless he 
contained in a very few pages, hut the possibility of composing it 
can scarcely he questioned. A deeper insight imiy even ye.t he 
had into the secrets of the evolution of inflecting idioms, so as to 
attempt the roconstriudion of the luajn features tluiy must have 
presented whifls still in the agglutinating stage. 

hittbrts liav(< already been made to reduce to a hUiteral form the 
triliteral, or rather tricoiisonantal, Semitic roots, and it is not too 
much to hope that this undertaking will prove successful.* Benfey 
1‘ightly thinks that it will he greatly promoted by a knowledge 
of th(( llamitic roots. + The Semitic quadriliteral roots, no one 
now doubts, will he all, without exception, ultimately njstored to 
an older triliteral form. 

In th(‘- Semitic systeau the noun is formed, in the*, first instance, 
by the- addition of certain vowels to tlu; triconsonantal root. 

It will he the duty of a comparatives Semitic (Jraiumar to deter- 
mine the use made of the various vowels that impart such and 
such a charaider to the. noun thus formed. I'his method of 
nominal formation is elementary enough; hut there is another, 
that of derivation, in which certain syllables are prefixed or even 
suflixed to the root, the latter process being more recent than that 
in which they are prefixed. 

In the (ionunon Semite speech, the noun would seem to liave 
had the. three genders, | the neuter disappearing at a very remote 
period. The masculine was expressed by no special element, 

• Chavee, “ Les Langnes ct I'es Eaces,” p. 44, Paris, 1862 ; Ecnan, op. dt., 
i. oh. 3; “ Eapport Annuel Journal Asiatiqne,” vii. scrio iv. p. 27, Paris, 
1874 ; Schleicher, “ Die Unterscheidung von Nomcn und Verbum in der 
Lautlichen Form,” p. 18. 

f “ Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft and Oricntalischen Philologie in 
Dentschland,” p. 691. Munich, 1869. 

X Ewald, “ Ausf uhrlichcs Lchrbuch der Hebraischen Sprachc,” 8th ed. 
p. 445. Gottingen, 1870. 
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whereas the feminine was in all likeliliood denoted hy the ending 
at.*^ The organic plural ending was probably possibly 

or unu,X *or even some other form, and it seems to have been 
anterior to the dual. 

In the declension there were tliree cases, a number much inferior 
to that of the Aryan noun. They were the nominative, genitive, 
and accusative, but they have disappeared, to a large, extent, from 
all the idioms of the Semitic group except the Arabic, as will be 
seen when we come to treat each of them separately. According 
to some writers the vowel tt was the sign of the nominative, i of 
the genitive (in principle) and o. of the accusative.^ The case- 
endings, ac(;ording to Fr. Muller were : n for ha, third personal 
pronoun ; i relational suffix, and the demonstrative 

Tlie common Semite tongue had two tenses only, as above stated 
— a p(ust tense denoting linished action, and an expressing 

incomplete action. They are distinguished from each other by the 
position of the. pronominal suffix in regard to the theme. Thus the 
suffix TA of the second pe.i’son masculine singular, if placed after 
the theme marks complete action, or the past tense : hitahitu = 
thou hast written, in Arabic Imtahtu ; if placed before the root it 
denotes unfinished action, or the imperfect tense, as in the Arabic 
takataha. 

According to Fr. Midler, the organic >Semite verb was capable of 
being conjugated on themes (or motlilications of the root) 

the simple form kntahx wrote, and a strengthened theme 
Icattnha, followed by a series of secondary ones, formed by the 
help of sundry rctlectivc and cau-sative prefixes. However, none of 
the members of the group have retained these fifteen forms, all 

liaving lost some, and several a great many of them. The same 

• 

* Ewald, “Ausfiilirlichcs Lelirbuch dor Hcbraisclien Spracho,” 8th ed. 
p. 446. Gottingen, 1870. 

t Ibid., p. 465. 

X Fr. Muller, “ DerVcrbalausdruck in Semitischon Sprachkreise,” “Sit- 
znngsbcrichte der Phil. Hist. Classe dor K. Akadcmie |der Wissenschaften,” 
lx. p. 520. Vienna, 1868. 

§ OlshauBen, op. eit., p. 25. Cf. Ewald, op. cit., p. 523 and following. 

II Op. c»t., p. 519. 
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writer thinks that the passive was merely a reflective form, con- 
structed hy the aid of the i)ronoininal element hu. The restored 
form kulaha — ii has been written — in Arabic ktttiha — would re- 
jmisont an old(jr hukatiha. Comj)arative Semitic grammar is sf) 
little advanced that it is well to record ,the sound and methodical 
essays in this direction, although still in a very incomplete state. 

The Semitic alphabet, in its main features, would seem to have 
been developed out of tluj Egyj)tiau hieroglyjdncs,* not exactly by 
the Phcenieians, says Ewald, but by some, Semitic people intimately 
associated with Egyj)t. Anyhow the name of the people is now 
unknown to whom civilisation is indebted for the immeusi^ service 
of having eoTivevted the- old hieroglyphics into an alphabetic 
syst(*m. '^rbis alphabet consists of twenty-two consonants, each of 
which must have ex])ressed the sound answering to the initial sound 
of the being or objecd represented by the sign itself. Thus the old 
picture of the camel stood for a // in the Semite alphabet, because 
the name of the camel began with a // in their languagi*, : CTialdee, 
ifiiiial ; Syriac, ffomal. It is needlcjss to obsi'.rve, that these msw 
al]>habetical signs Avero diversely modilie.d by tins A'arious peoples 
adopting tlumi. 

The Semitic graphic system is generally divided into three 
distilled groups. Tin* Avestern comprised the Phceuician and the 
i»ld Hi'brcAV, Avhich latter Avas still current in the second century 
before our era. The eastern branch embraced the regions of the 
Euplu’ates imd the Tigris, lleing of a rounder form than the 
AA'estem ty])e, it was soon changed into a cursive style, Avhich was 
diffused over the countries to the west and north of Arabia, In 
the south of iVrabia itself the third or Himyaro-Etliiopic system 
had Iwen developed. We shall say a few Avords on each of these' 
three varieties, Avl^en treating of the several idioms of the Semitic 
group. 

To the Assyrian cuneifonn writing of the third text of in- 
scriptions of the Achaemenides must be assigned a totally different 
origin, as Avill be seen in its proper place. 

* E. de Eong^, “Memoire sur TOrigme Egyptiejme de T Alphabet 
Ph^nicicn.” Paris, 1874. 
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The classification of the Semitic- idioms is noAv fairly determined, 
though at first far from being so easy to settle as that of the Aryan 
family. In truth they do not jiresent amongst themselves such 
marked features as those, for instance, that distinguish the Keltic 
from the Iranian, the Italic from the 81avonic hranclu'S. It has 
been justly remarke<l that all the various Semitic*- idioms do not 
difier more widely from each other, than do the dilierent members 
of one single branch of th(‘. Aryan family ; as, for instance, liussian, 
Bohemian, and Croatian (in the Slavonic) ; English, Kh'mish, and 
Danish (in the T<*utonic branch). 

Still Ave may reckon three sufficiently <Hstinct groups in the 
Semitic fan)ily : 

'Ihc Aranuio-A><sijria)i Groit.]), comprising the. two Aramaic- 
dialects Chnldce and ^tfriac, togethia* Avitli the Afisyrhm. 

The CnufumUir (}rov}>, embracing llc.hrew and Phnndctan. 

The Arabic Group, including Arabic proper and the idioms of 
South Arabia (and Abyssinia) — Uinn/aratir and EhhUi; Ghc,c.z and 
Tifjrc ; A mharic, Harrari. 

SoiiK'- writer reduce this classiiication to two groups, including the 
lirst tAvo in one single branch, Avhicli they call the itorfheru, in 
contrast Avith the southerv, composed of th(^ tAvo varieties of the- 
.\rabic group, 

W e shall noAV briefly notice these various idioms, and endeaAmur, 
in conclusion, to ascertaiii Avhethcir it might not be pf)ssible to form 
some conjecture as to tlu'ir original home- and conunon primeval 
type. 

§ 4 . — The A ramco- Assyrian Group. 

% t 

(1) Cluildee and Syriac. 

The name of Aramean is given to tAvo closely related A’^arieties of 
this group : the Chalilee, or eastern, and the Syriac, or Avestern 
dialect. The first is spread over the greater part, if not the whole, 
of Babylonia and Assyria, the second over Mesopotamia and Syria. 

Its general character, compared with the cognate tongues, con- 
sists in the greater loss it has sustained of the old Semitic vowels, 
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which relative inferiority may he attributed to its earlier develop- 
ment. Thouj'h, as stated, differing little from each other, their 
accentual system is quite distinct. Wliile the accent in Chaldee 
falls in principle on the last syllable*., affecting the peimltiraate in 
certain special cases only, in Syriac, on the contrary, it falls regularly 
on the penultimate*, in excejitional cases alone affecting the final 
syllable. 

Of the primitive Aramcan tongue no documents hav'e survived, 
such as wo posse^ss of the Assyrian, which we shall presently speak 
of. The old(!st Araniean texts are contained in the sacred writings 
of the JeAvs. They are generally .sj>oken of as biblical C'hahlee, 
and may date from the fiftli or sixth century before our era. Other 
- Vramean j)assages in Holy Writ are still more recent, and about the 
C’hristian era there appear the 1 argums, translations and paraphrases 
of the Jewish Avritiugs. The language of tlui Talmuds, some four 
or five centuries older, is much more affected by foreign elements, 
borroAved from the surroAinding languages. 

In his history of the Semitic tongues, M. Reman treats succes- 
sively of the I’agan and (’liristiun Araiuean — specijiiens of the 
Arst of Avhich avaj have, in the Mendean and Nahatetui,. This last 
name is equivalent to that of Chaldee, and of its important 
literature Ave noAv possess nothing but the tr(?atise on. J^abatean 
agriculture, of uuknoAvn date, but translated into Arabic in the 
t(!nth centurj'. The Sabean — or, more correctly, the language of 
tlie Meiideaus — produced nothing at^all so important or practical 
as the Nabatean literature seems to liaAm possessed. What we do 
possess, including the “Hook of Adam,” a mass of extravagant 
livings, seems posterior to Islamisni. M. Renan mentions, as 
peculiar features of Mendean, the confusion and frequent elision of 
the gutturals, the interchange of sharps and flats, and numerous 
contractions. 

The Christian Aramean is represented by the Syriac; which 
shows nothing really national older than the first centuries of our 
era, although it seems certain that a literature of this sort had been 
developed at an earlier period. The Palmyrene inscriptions date 
from the first three centuries, and the Syriac writings from the 
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latter half of the second century. The “ Peshito ” version of the 
Bible is the oldest Syriac work, and is referred to the second 
century. * In the fourth there flourished a very important Christian 
Arameau literature, though strongly impressed with Hellenic 
influences. It served in ^ way as an intermediary between Creek 
and Arabic science, bringing about the transition from the former 
to the latter. J^early all the Arabic translations from the Creek, 
says M. Renan, would seem to have been made by Syrian writers 
and on Syriac versions.* Syrian letters began to decline about 
the tenth century, when the ascendancy of Moslem culture was 
finally established, and Syriac sank to the condition of a liturgical 
language. It is now no longer spoken, except in a very few places 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Urumiah ; and even these last 
vestiges must ere long disappear before the advance of the Arabic. 

In our fifth paragraph we shall speak of the Samaritan dialect, 
which, though frequently grouped with the Chaldee and Syriac, is 
.really more akin to the Hebrew; thus belonging, not to the 
Aramean, but to the C'anaanitic group. 

(2) Asxyrian. 

Side by side with the Aramean, the second language of the 
north-eastern Semitic group, is that of the third text of the 
cuneiform rock-inscriptions, to which has been given the name of 
Assyrian. According to Oppert we might just as well call it 
Accadian, the name given by Hincks to the still contested agglu- 
tinating tongue, that Oj)pert calls Sumerian, and hen? spoken of 
at p. 141. 

The Assyrian was not acquitted without a long and lively 
struggle into the Semitic family, its^ right to membership with 
which can now no longer be seriously called hi question. However, 
the opposition it met with has been of singular advantage to the 
studies connected with the subject, and it may be asserted that wo 
already know nearly as much of its grammar as we are ever likely 
to do. The important writings of Rawlinson definitely brought to 


* Eenan, op. cit, iii. ch. 3, §2. 
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a close the series of works whose object was to settle the nature 
itself of the Assyrian language. The objections fell one after the 
other ; that first of all, which consiste-d in denying its Semitic 
character, based on the difference of its alphabet from the ordinary 
Semitic graphic system. 

The various Assyrian writings, whether ^Jinevite or Babylonian, 
are composed of wedge (or clove) shaped signs, of diverse length, 
and differing in their disjjosition from those of the Persian system, 
which will be described when we come to the Iranian tongues. 
These cuneiform (literally Avedgo-shaped) letters derive from ancient 
hicroglyplu'cs, whose forms may still be easily recognised in some 
of them. Though differing from the Persian, the Assyrian cunei- 
forms are pretty much the same as those of the second text of the 
rock inscriptions. Their common origin is obvious, and may bo 
detected at the first glance. Their number is considerable, and 
they denote cither ideas or sounds. The latter — ^that is the phonetic 
signs — stand for full syllables, and for such and such vowels or 
consonants — a fact pointed out by Hincks as far back as 1849. 

They are easily transcribed in Roman letters, which, of course, 
is not the case with the ideographic signs. In fact, the phonetic 
value of these can be ascertained only by secondary considerations, 
and to meet the difficulty the^ ideograms are conventionally trans- 
cribed precisely as if they were phonetic, but in Roman capitals. 

The Assyrian texts already collected and preserved in the 
various museums of Europe are very numerous, and it is certain 
that they will be still greatly increased. In the country itself 
there are vast numbers of inscribed monuments, including some of 
considerable length. Thus the third text of the inscriptions of 
the Achajmenides is, as stated, in Assyrian. The language of the 
second coluiim has already been referred to at p. 139, and we shall 
in its proper place speak of the Persian, which is that of the first 
column. 

Oppert, who has contributed greatly to the elucidation of the 
Assyrian cuneiforms,* may be justly considered the founder of 


“ Expedition scieutifique en Mesopotaznie,*’ ii. Fans, 1859. 
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Assyrian grammar,* his writings marking a new period in Assyriology. 
Other grammars have subsequently appeared, and the study of 
Assyrian no longer presents any serious diftieulty.t 

We- subjoin a few notes on Assyrian Grammar : 

Its phonetics seem loss, changed than those of the other two 
Aramean dialects, the sibilants especially having undergone but 
little modification. 

The eleiueut at (at times in Assyrian, as in the other Semitic 
tongues, denotes the feminine gender : mr — king, snrrnt — queen ; 
iln = go<\, Hat or <7 = goddess; = great (masculine), = 
great (feminine). 

The maseuline plural is ^, answering to the Aramean in and 
Hebrew im : i/urn — day, yii/ni = days. The feminine idural is pro- 
perly at (in Hebrciw ot), but also iit and if. I’he dual occurs but rarely. 

The old case-endings have disapjiearod, though not without 
leaving clear traces of their former prescuice. They were um, nom., 
am and ini for the two other cases. According to Oppert, this 
“ mimmation ” would seem to answer to the “ nunnation,” to bo 
referred to further on in Arabic. In course of time the final m 
gradually disaj)peared, causing the preceding vowel itself to b<; 
diversely affected. 

In Assyrian there is no article, but, as in the other Semitic 
tongxies, the possessive ])ronoun is expressed by a suffixed element : 
hit'i/a = my house ; hahiya = my gates ; sumya = my name ; mmiya — 
my names. For the second person singular lea masculiiu^ and Jd 
feminine : mirnka = thy name (speaking of a man) ; mnnUd — thy 
names (speaking of a woman). 

No trace of the organic l^cmitic perfect tense has been dis- 
covered, there being nothing but the imperfect, expressing unfinished 
action, and formed by the theme preceded by the personal suffixes. 

* “ Elements de la Grammairo Assyrienne,” 2nd edition. Paris, 1868. 

t M6nant, “ Expoa4 des Elements de la Graimnaire Assyrienne,” Paris, 
1868; “Le Syllabaire Assyiion,” Paris, 1869-74; “Lejons d’Epi^fraphie 
Assvrienne,” Paris, 1873 ; Sayoe, “ An Assyrian Grammar,” London, 1872 ; 
Schrader, “Die Assyrisch-Babyloniscben Koilinschriften,” “Zeitsohr. der 
Dontschen Morgenlandischon Gesellschaft,” xxi. p. 1-392, Leipzig, 1872. 
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The direct pronominal object is attached to the verb, as in the 
Semitic system generally. Thus the phrase, “.I have-subdued- 
them,” is expressed in one word, by adding the pronoun = 
them, to the form “ I have subdued.” 

We may remark, in conclusion, that Assyrian was spoken down 
almost to the Christijin ora, when it was at length supplanted by 
Aramean ; which, in its tuni, had to yield to the spread of Arabic. 


^ .5. — The Catuuwitlc Group. 

The languages of this group have been, on the whole, much better 
preserved than the Aramean, as is clearly shown by the forms of 
old or classic Hebrew. 

(1) Ilchrew 

Has passed through three successive jdiases, thus described by 
Ewald.* The fragments, dating from the time of Moses, show 
Hebrew already fonned, and essentially the same as that of more 
recent times. It must, therefore, even then have been already very 
old. In the second period, dating from the Kings, it shows 
symptoms of diverging into two styles, an ordinary and a more 
artistic style. The third period begins with the seventh century 
before our era ; it is a period of decay, during which it is continually 
encroached upon by the Aramean tongues. 

However, the differences are but slight between each of these 
periods. “ The important point,” says Renan, “ is to insist on the 
grammatical unity of Hebrew, on the fact of the great uniformity 
of records of such diverse times and sources as have entered into 
the Jewish arcliives. It would doubtless be rash to assert, with 
M. Movers, that one hand had retouched all the writings of the 
Hebrew canon, in order to reduce them to a rmiform language. 
Still it must be allowed that few literatures present such an 
impersonal character, or one so free from the particular stamp of 
any individual writer or definite epoch. ”t 

• “ Ansfiihrlichea Lehrbuch der HobrSischen Sprache,” 8th ed. p. 23. 
■Odttingen, 1870. 

t Op. ctt., ii. ch. 1. 
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till the eleventh century before oiu: era do Ave meet with any 
Hebrew writings that have not been subsequently retouched. 
Three or four centuries later on, the Hebrew language enters on its 
golden age, and towards the sixth century begins to disappear as a 
national form of speech. T-ong before the epoch of the Maccabees 
Aramean had assumed the ascendant in Palestine. Nevertheless, 
works continued to be still written in Hebrew, till within about a 
hundred years of our era. Henan divides into two distinct periods 
the history of modern or post-biblical HebroAV. The first extends 
to the twelfth century, its principjd monument being the Mishna, a 
collection of Itiibbinical traditions, or a sort of second Pible. In 
it occur a certain number of Aramean, as well as some (Ireek and 
Latin words. After having adopted Arabic culture in the tenth 
century, the Jcavs saAV a revival of their literature, Avhon their 
fellow-countrymen, banished from M ussulman Spain, found a refuge 
in the south of .France. The language of this epoch is still the 
lit(‘.rary idiom of the Joaa’^s. 

I’he Hebrew voavoI system, like the Aramean, is of the simplest, 
but the consonantal, as in all the Semitic family, is rich in sibilants 
and aspirates. TIkj sibilants are four in number, atiswering to our 
ah, a, z, and ta. Those letters play a much more prominent part in 
Hebrew than in the cognate tongues. There are also four asj)irates, 
two soft and two guttural, hheth and (((/iv, Avhich last interchange 
occasionally with k and q. TJesides the three i)airs of exjdosives : 
k, (j ; i,d\ and p, h, theroi is a q, stronger (that is, uttered loAver 
doAvn in th(} throat) than tho! simple k, and a tli, as transcribed 
by some authors, stronger (or thicker) than the t ; also a labial 
explosive distinct from the ,and often reincsented by an /. It 
should, hoAvever, be observed that those consonants naturally 
susceptible of being aspirated really ar(? aspirated in pronunciation 
when preceded by a vowel. Lastly, there are the I and r, the 
nasals n and m, the semi- vowels w and y. 

In nouns tho feminine is formed, as a rule, by adding the 
element at, subject to certain modifications, the t sometimes 
changing to a simple aspirate, and the a disappearing at others. 

Masculines form their plural, in principle, by the addition of im, 

u 
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occasionally replaced by the Arainean in, and the general feminine 
phiral ending is 6t. The Hebrew dual, less general than in Arabic, 
but better preserved than in Aramejin, is fonned by the ending atm. 

'J'he nominative is no longisr marked by any special ending. 
Whatever is -to be said of the attempts made to restore the 
primitive forms of the Semitic cases, there remain in Hebrew but 
very doubtful traces of the old nominative suffix ; and the. same is 
true of the accusative and genitive. 

Apart from the nominative, which is expressed by the- theme 
itself, the Hebrew cases arc noAv indicated either by prepositions or 
by what is called the state of the noun in government. A noun 
in this state, opposed to the “ noun absolute,” assumes a really 
dependent position, from Avhich we see that the principal function 
of this state is to express the idea of the genitive. In the singular 
masculine nouns in tlris state remain in principle unchanged, imme- 
diately preceding the noun they govern. In the plural they lose, 
in principle, their final m, at times the preceding vowel also. It 
lias been above stated that the final t feminine is sometimes 
changed to an aspirate ; but in government the organic t of these 
feminine nouns remains in full vigour, while in the plural they 
retain the ending 6t. These, of course, are but the general laws, 
subject to many exceptions that cannot here be noticed. Wo may 
add, however, that the noun in construction may be followed, not 
only by another nouh, but also by a pronoun : ijliamro = his people ; 
henA = my son. 

By employing prejmsitions, as it does, instead of case-endings, 
Hebrew exhibits so far a perfectly analytic character. It is, in 
fact, incoiTect to speak with grammarians of a dative, a locative, 
or an ablative, the forms thus described being nothing but nouns 
or pronouns combined with prepositions. The more frequently 
recurring of these prepositions consist of a single consonant only : 
Z s= to, towards ; h = in. The origin of nearly all of these particles 
is unknown, but they derive, in principle, from verbal roots, 
Avhereas the corresponding Aryan prej.>ositions are mostly of pro- 
nominal origin. 

Inflection plays an important part in the formation of nouns. It 
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consists, as already remarked, iii the variation of the radical 
vowels. 

Besides the prepositions, Hebrew possesses an article, closely 
united to the noun, its exclusive function being that of a simple 
determinative. , 

It is diversely modified by euphonic laws, but its primitive 
form seems to have been hal. I'he consonant I assimilates always 
to the initial letter of the following noun, and the vowel a is 
sometimes lengthened. Thus, from y/idyowi = place, we get /icw/i- 
mdijom = the place. After certain prepositions the h disappears. 

Wo have already stated that the Semitic system has two tenses 
only — one denoting complete, the other denoting incomplete action. 
Hebrew remains faithful to this sim])le conception. The two 
tenses, as stated, arc distinguished by the position of the personal 
suffix, which in the past is placed after, and in the imperfect before 
the theme. 

Thus in zdqiumti — I am old, I have grown old, in hulalcti — I 
have gone, we recognise perfect forms; because here the pm- 
nominal element ti is .suffixed. But in ndsiih = wv) will return, 
the action is not yet completed, because the personal element is 
\)refixed. 

The verbal forms themselves arc now five only, whereas we have 
seen that there were reckoned liftccu in the primitive Semitic type. 
•Even now Aramean possesses one more than the Hebrew, while 
^Ajabic is still more wealthy. The five Hebrew forms consist of 
the simple and four derivative ones. 

Until the last few centuries of the old era the rude and angular 
Phoenician alphabet was that.^ of the Jews also. It was then 
advantageously replaced by the rounder and more flowing Chaldean 
letters. The old alphabet is still found'on the coins of the epoch 
of the Maccabees, and on some others apparently struck later on 
during the war with the Komans. Nevertheless, at the time of the 
Maccabees the Jews were already in possession of a more recent 
alphabet, that continued ih use amongst the Samaritans.* 

The new, or Chaldean, alphabet no more distinguished the vowels 

M 2 


* Olshansen, op. cit.,, p. 52. 
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than did the old one. This was a serious defect, which was 
attemptcil to be partly remedied by employing consonants to 
nipresent vowel sounds ; but the device, though applied with some 
judgment, could produce but partial and unsatisfactory results. To 
the Massorctcs is attributed the invention of the vowel points, 
dating seemingly from the beginning of the sixth century of our 
era. A certain niunber of useful modifications was also introduced 
in the character of the consonants. Thus, those meant to be uttered 
strongly were distinguished from the others by a point {dageslC) 
in the body of the letter. The sound of s and nh, hitherto repre- 
sented by the same sign, were now distinguished by a diacritical 
point over this sign to the right or the left, as the case might be. 
(Thust£> = s; l£r = sh). 

A word on Sai/uiritcm, by some writers grouped with the Aramean 
branch. Others seem more correctly to classify it with the. 
Oinaanitic division, while still admitting that it has been ])ro- 
foundly influenced by Aramean. 

(2) Phaiwcian.* 

Very little is kno^vn of the races occupying Palestme before tins 
arrival of the Semitic tribes, probably from the south-east, who 
called themselves ('anaanites. These tribes themselves, amongst 
which must be included the Phoenicians, were obliged to give way 
before the Beni-Iarad, who, imder the leadership of Joshua, over- 
ran the greater part of Palestine about 1,300 years before our era. 
The Canaanites were now driven westwards towards th(^ coast, and 
it may be supposed that this event contributed greatly to develop 
their relations with the lands watered by the Mediterranean. The 
Israelites, from whom civilisation has otherwise suffered so much, 
may have thus, though indirectly, rendered it for the nonce a most 
important service. 

This is not the place to discuss the question whether the Israelites 
originally spoke an Aramean dialect, afterwards adopting aCanaanitic 

* Schroedor, “Dio Phoonizische Spraclie.” Hallo, 1869. One of the 
best essays on Phoenician, to which we are indebted for much of theso 
details. Renan, op. dt., ii. ch. 2. 
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form of spcocli. The only fact we arc concerned with is tlio 
j)resent identity of Hebrew with Phccnician. It may be unhesi- 
tatingly asserted that there existed a common Canaanitic language 
that in duo course gave birth to both of these varieties, which are 
sister-tongues standing on • the same level ; and it is therefore in- 
correct to represent Phcenician, as is often done, as a dialect of the 
Hebrew. The error dates from the time when the lirst attempts 
were made to interpret the Phamician documents. (Comparative 
grammar was still unknown at that period, and the linguists, who 
came across Phoenician texts, naturally derived this language from 
Hebrew, which they found it so strongly resembling. Put there is 
now no long(?r room for any doubt on tlie subject ; the two idioms, 
as stated, are cognate, descending botli in parallel lines from a 
contmon mother-tongue. Once severed from one another, they 
followed each its own destiny, “ developing themselves independ- 
ently, amongst peoples of different charactcjr and manners, and 
thus diverging in course of time, not so much in their grammar, a,s 
in the general features of their composition.” — (Renan.) It has 
justly been said that their differences were mere provincial varieties. 

Amongst theii* more marked differences is mentioned the 
Phcenician peculiarity of employing in the current speech a certain 
number of forms and expressions that in Hebrew are looked on as 
archaic, occurring in the more lofty style oidy. Many Phoenician 
terms have a dilFerent meaning from the corresj)onding Hebrew 
words, being sometimes taken in a wider, sometimes in a narrower, 
sense. On the other hand, Phcmiician possesses a relative pro- 
nominal form more primitive than the Hebrew form, and is 
otherwise distin^ished by spine further peculiarities, now well 
■enough understood, but which need not be here dwelt upon. 

Phcenician, as it appears in its in^riptions, which are not of 
very great antiquity, betrays important marks of Aramean elements, 
more, perhaps, than Hebrew does. The Phccnician of the colonies 
.settled on the north coast of Africa also shows these same Aramaic 
traces ; though the fact is not surprising, when we consider the 
extreme antiquity of Aramean influences, and the constant relations 
maintained by the African settlements with the mother-country. 
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Panic, or African Phoenician, which was of course the language 
of the Oarthaginians, is very clearly divided into two dialects — ^an 
ancient and a more recent ; the first being identical with the 
Phccnician of Palestine. Neo-Punic is more corrupt, and its 
orthography often very defective. Its ‘chief monuments are met 
with in Tunis and Eastern Algeria. The iico-Punic alphabet 
differs materially from th(5 old Phomician, of which, however, it is 
but a variety. Its letters have been generally simplified, some of 
them being reduced to a single stroke, and being often almost 
confused with each other.* 

Of Ifiuenician literature there survive only a few fragments of 
tSanclioniathon’s Phceiiician history, and the “ Periplous of Hanno,” 
translated into Greek ; further, some Avords occurring in the classics, 
a passage in Plautus, and a series of coins and inscriptions. These 
last monuments have been mostly discovered on various points 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, at Marseilles, in Spain, on 
the north const of Africa, and in the islands of C'yprus, Sardinia, 
and Malta — Phamicia itself so far supjdying but a limited number 
of inscriptions. 

Pluenician disap})eared from Pale.stine even before Punic had 
been, like it, absorbed by more fortunate tongues. We may believe, 
with Kenan, that Punic Avas spoken down to the Mohammedan 
invasion, and that the ease with A\diich Arabic spread over certain 
regions of northern Africa, was precisely due to this ptjrsistence of 
the Semitic Plujenician, from A\duch, Arabic itself ihd not greatly 
differ, although belonging to another branch of the family. 

§ 6 . — The Araldc Grouj_). * 

It is only for want of a better term that the name of Arabic is 
given to the southern branch of the Semitic tongues. The word is, 
properly speu,king, applicable only to the Islimaelitic, which is but 
one of the tAVo sub-divisions of the Ai*abic group. The Himyaritic,. 
Gheez, and other Semitic idioms of southern Arabia (and Abys- 

* Judas, “fitude demonstrative de la Langue Phcnicienne et do la Languo 
Libyque,” Paris, 1847 j also by the same writer, “ Nouvelles l^udes sur une 
Serie dTuseziptions Numidico-Pimiques,” Paris, 18i57. 
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sinia) were not known for a long time after the Arabic, and it was 
in consequence of their close affinity to this language that the 
generic term of Arabic came to be somewhat incorrectly extended 
to them also. 

• (1) Arabic. 

The astonishing stability peculiar to the Semitic idioms is 
nowhere more conspicuous tlian in the Arabic, nor is there any- 
tiring more singular, not to say strange, than th(» almost absolute 
uniformity of this language, throughout the ages it has lasted and 
the vast domain it has occupied. 

Since the epoch of Mohammed (end of sixth and beginning of 
seventh century), and even in tlie poems anterior to Islamism, 
Arabic a})pears sucli as the literary languages is at the present day, 
that is, in full possession of all its forms, of its copious vocabulary, 
and, one might say, j)erfect as ever. 

The original form of the Koran was that of a sort of naiTativo 
composition. According to Kenan’s e.xpression, it is, so to say, a 
collection of Mohammed’s “ orders of the day.” It was not entirely 
e.om posed in the lifetime of the Prophet, certain portions being 
subse(pu5nt to his death. In any case his followers scraped together 
all the shreds and fragments of his utterances, forming of them a 
sort of typical or standard work, the copies of which were, in their 
turn, revised by the Caliph Othman, in the middle of the seventh 
centmy (644—656). The pn'.ponderancc of the Koreish- dialect, 
spoken in the heart of Arabia, was thus definitely established. The 
style of the Koran itself is of two kinds, the first a sort of poetic 
pros'e, the second rhytlunical. 

The older poems, above referred to, were certainly not mucli 
anterior to Islamism, and the languaga of the MollakS,t8, referred to 
the beginning of the sixth century, is pure literary Arabic, not an 
ancient or older form of the language. 

The Semites of central Arabia wore unacquainted with the art of 
writing, properly so-called, previous to the beginning of the sixth 
century. From the first very defective, and leading to the con- 
fusion of certain consonants represented by one and the same 
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character, the Arabic alphabet was reformed at an early date, in 
fact, during the first century of the hegira, as is supposed, though 
the reform was not accomplished all at once. It was effected 
gradually, reducing the alphabet to its iiresent form, with its vowel 
points and with certain diacritical mayks, distinguisliing several 
of the characters whose primitive form was the same. (Thus : 
jr=y.) 

Not without good reason luis Arabic been called the Sanskrit of 
the Semitic race. In truth it plays the same part amongst its cognate 
tongues that Sanskrit does amongst tlie Aryan languages, regard 
being always had to the far more intimate resemblance of the 
Semitic idioms to each t)ther. 

We have alrea<ly remarked that Arabic has retained the three 
cASiis of the primitive Seiiiitic tongue — the nominative, accusative, 
and genitive*. — faint traces only of which are to be detected in the 
northern groups. These cases are formed, as already stated, by the 
three vowels, u, /, a, with which the word (iiids when preceded by 
the article ; but when this is not the case, they are followed by a 
nasal. 

Thus the noun ends in nn, <iit, in, as the ease may be, when 
unaccompanied by the article, but in n, nominative } a, accusative ; 
and /, genitive, when joined with the article. The state of govern- 
ment exists in Arabic as well as in Hebrew. 

Number is denoted in two ways. One is the usual Semitic j)ro- 
cess, wia for the nominative, and mu for the oblique case mascu- 
line; uton and dtiu, for the corresponding feminine, with which 
compare the Aramean tn and 6t, and the Hebrew mi, 6t. This 
plural form is called soiiwl, inrftct, eMumal, or regular. 

The second proctiss is described as hroheii, iniperfeci, intcfrnal, 
irregular. Here plurality i* expressed by a modification of the* 
root : “ Frangiiur fonaa siwjularis vcl mutata una alteravc voeaXium, 
vel ediqua literaruni traiupotrita aut dlgecta, vel Twva Utera imertaX’* 

* Zschokke, “ Institutionos Fundament. Ling. Ar.,” Vienna, 1869 ; H. 
Derenbourg, “ Essai sur les Formes do Pluriels on Arabe,” “ Journal Asia- 
tique,” 1867 ; S. Giiyard, “ Nouvel Essai sur la Formation du Pluriel Brisc en 
Arabe,” Paris, 1870. 
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At times the body of the word is lengthened, and a prefixed : 
child, r<f/V7Z = children. Other processes may be seen in special 
works on tlie subject.* 

The dual endings are uni nominative, ainl obliiiuc: yadani = thc 
two liands. , 

Arabic retains the two organic Semitic tenses, the present being 
expressed sometimes by one and sometimes by the other. Thus the 
perfect is used if the present action has already been previously 
ac(;omplished, and if it is a continued action, as in the formula ; 
dixeriud dinintfjm. But the other tense is used, if the inosent 
action is coimected with some other action iwesently to be spoken 
of. 'J'lic future is treated in the same way. 

Both tenses are formed as in the other Semitic tongues. The 
personal element is prefixed to express imperfect, and suffixed to 
(jxpress ])erfect action. 

It may be added that of the fifteen primitive forms, Arabic has 
retained nine, which is considerably more than the Hebrew. 

It would be a mistake to look on vulgar Arabic as anything more 
than the literary language simplified. The main dilference between 
the two is, that the v('.macular has allowed the cases to drop out of 
current use, thus arriving at a state of analysis analogous to the 
Arameaii and Hebrew. It has also entircily lost the process of tlie 
noun in goveniment. In any case, as Kenan observes,t a number 
of facts sliow that the main features of tlie litemry language 
existed also in the ancient Ar.ibic tongue. Thus, the inflections 
peculiar to the former .are absolutely necessary to explain the 
metrical system of the old poetry. It is even supposed that certain 
tribes bf central Arabia still retain in ordinary speech the inflections 
peculiar to the written form,J and which "would elsewhere seem 
pretentious and pedantic. 

In the literary style there can bo no question of dialects. It is 
a language fixed once for all, and which must die out such cl it is, 
without leaving any varieties behind it. But the same cannot be 

* Derenbourg, “ Note Sur la Grammaire Arabe,” premiere partie, Theorie 
Ees Formes. Paris, 1869. 

t Op. cit., iv. ch. 2. 
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said of the spoken tongue, which, however little differing from the 
other, differs from it precisely by one of those changes that con- 
stituto the very life of so many languages — ^that is, the transition 
from the synthetic to the analytic state. Vidgar Arabic grows, 
no doubt, very slowly, but still it gi;ows; whence its present 
dialectic varieties, which are maiidy four, those of Barbary, Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt. The last tlm^e are allowed to differ but slightly, 
each possessing a number of local terms and peculiar expressions, 
but the divergence goes no farther. The Barbary dialect presents 
some grammatical differences, though not vserious enough to prevent 
it from being readily understood throughout the whole domain 
occupied by the Arabic language. 

Malici^n is of Arabic origin, but is now nothing but a rude jargon 
full of real barbarisms and foreign elements. The same was the 
case with the Momrahic of the south of Spain, which seems not to 
have quite died out till the last century. * 

Arabic has supplied a largo number of words to certain European 
and Asiatic languages. This is particularly true of the Iranian 
idioms, including the present Persian, of the Turkish, and of some 
modern Indian dialects, which swarm Avith Arabic words. Amongst 
the neo-Liitin tongues Spanish and Portuguese have borrowed both 
directly and indirectly from it, and amongst the Arabic words in 
English and French may bo mentioned the following: cotton, 
zero, cipher, algebra, crimson, magazine, nadir, chemistry, &c. 
(See Translator’s “English Language,” p. 164.) 

(2) Larujiiagen of South Arabia and Ahyumda. 

Th(j second branch of the Arabic group, known also as the 
“Yoktauide,” is composed of two branches, which it took some, 
time to classify not merely with the Arabic, but even with the 
Semite at aU. It occupies on the east the south of Arabia, and 
on the west at least a portion of Abyssinia. 

The primitive Semitic language of the south of Arabia was the 
HimyaritiCi now known by a large number of inscriptions. It 
possesses, like the Arabic, the peculiar form of “ broken,” plurals 

* Renan, ojp. cit. 
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already spoken of. Its alphabet has given occasion to some 
interostmg,researches. It is now known to derive from the primitive 
Semitic writing, from which, as wo liavo seen, have also ‘Sprung the 
Chaldean, Arabic, and, in fact, all the Semitic alphabets except the 
Assyrian cuneiforms. * 

The Mohammedan conquest ovei^hrcw the Hirayaritic civilisa- 
tion, and Arabic sj)read gradually throughout the south of the 
peninsula, as far as the shores of the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of 
Aden. Still the Himyaritic language did not perish without 
leaving some traces behind. In th(j extreme south of Arabia, and 
more particularly in the Mahrah district, about 50° long, and 
20° lat., some forty years ago there was discovered the EhTiili 
language, which, if not a lineal descendant of the old Himyaritic, 
is at least closely allied to it. 

From a very remote period the Semites of South Arabia had 
known and colonised the south-west coast of the lied Sea. ^fany 
centuries before our era, though at what particular date it is now 
im])ossibli> to say, they brought thither, together with their civili- 
sation, the language knoum as the Gheez, sometimes also called by 
the vague and misleading name of Efhiojnan, whose fonns are 
iiitiinately related to those of the Himyaritic. The Gheez is now 
no longiiv spoken, and exists only as a learned and liturgical language. 
Christianity is known to have spread over Ethiopia towards the. 
fourth century, to which period must also in all probability be 
referred the Ghecz version of the Bible, besides which, Ethiopian 
literature is enriched by translations of a number of Jewish, 
Christian, Greek, and Arabic Avorks. With the arrival of the 
Jesuits in Abyssinia set in the djcriod of decay. Those formidable 
apostles, whom the Abyssuiians got rid of only too late, “by 
attracting to themselves aU the instruction and opposing the natwe 
teaching, left tlie country in a state of profoimd barbarism, from 
Avhich it has not yet recovered.” * 

Gheez was a highly-developed language, possessing, like the 
Arabic, the “broken” plurals, and retaining certain endings that 
Hebrew and Aramean have lost. Of the fifteen iwiniitive forms of 

* Renan, op. cit., iv. ch. 1. 
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the Semitic verb it preserved thirteen (Fr, Muller, op. cit., j). 529), 
that is, far more than any of the cognate tongues. The Gheez 
alphabet, though Avritten from left to right, and not from right to 
left, like the other Semitic alphabets, is now known to have derived 
from the same source as the Himyaritic,. 

Besides the Gheez, which, as stated, is now a dead language, 
there are still sjjokeu in Abyssinia a number of Semitic idioms 
belonging to the same group, and which, if they do not derive, 
directly from it, are at least closely related to Gheez. Of these 
there are three leading languages : the Amluxric, in th(^ south-west 
of Abyssinia ; the Tifire, in the north ; and the Harari, in the 
south-east, at about 40° long, and 10“ lat. These have, perhaps, 
been grafted on to older languages belonging to other families, 
but their grammar is unquestionably Semitic, so that they must 
7iecessarily be grouped with the Gheez.* 

Si 7 . — JiuUnidndlittf of the 8en>Hlr LlioiUft. 

Their Pritmml Home. 

Much greater pains have been, and still are, taken to find a 
'common link between the Aryan and the Semitic families, than to 
compare the various numbers of tliis last group togiither, and thus 
restore, at least in its general outlines, the common mother-tongue 
of all the Semitic languages. It may be presumed that, considering 
the slight dillerences that exist between them, this task may, in the 
present state of our knowledge, not prove too formidable. In any 
case it must prove far less so than the analogous undertaking on 
behalf of the Aryan tongues, which has so far been attended with 
so little success. 

It need scarcely bo obs(;rved that the writers who have boon 
most zealous in their endeavours to compare the Semitic with the 
Aryan group have never thought of the obvious objection, that they 
should not compare Hebrew or Arabic with Zend, Sanskrit, or 
Greek, but rather the common Semitic with the common Aryan 
mother-tongue. AlLthe points of resemblance they have sought 

* Fr. Muller, “ Ueber die Haraxi-Spracbe im Sstlichen Africa.” Vionna, 1864. 
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to establish may he said always to rely on etymologies, and never 
on grammar : .and this silono at once and hopelessly condemns them. 
Etymology, .as shown in our first chapter, is in no sense a science. 
By means of it we might easily derive the most irreconcilable 
Languages one from the othgr — not only Bascpie from Irish, Etruscan 
from Tibetan, but even Hebrew from Sanskrit, or Sanskrit from 
Hebrew, at i)loasure. It is grammar, as Kenan has well said, that 
constitutes the individuality of a langu.age; hence “the attempt 
must bo .abandoned to establish a connecting link between the 
Aryan .and Semitic gr<amui.atical systems, which are two distinct 
creations, absolutely separated from each other.” — {Op. cit.y v. ch. 2.) 

When speaking of inflection in general (p. 147), we remarked 
upon the deep .and radical diflercnee that existed between the 
Semitic and Aryan grammar. Here it will bo enough to repeat 
that the pretended relations sought to be established between 
them are reduced to some futile etymologies, lacking all scientific 
character. All such facts, past, present, and future, woidd be at 
once outweighed by one single argument drawn from the formation 
of the words themselves. 

Two principal causes seem to have been at the bottom of 
the unscientific conception of the common origin of the Aryan 
and Semitic tongues. The first of those lies in the nationality, or 
rather in the race itscslf, of ;i certain class of wiatera that have 
ujiheld this opinion. Witliout quoting names, the fact is known 
well enough that a great many of them are Jews; which will 
account for much of the spirit pcirvading their writings. The second 
cause lies in the bildical, or clerical feeling, the spirit of infatuation 
and medieval darkness, which sees nothing true except in theology, 
and which begins by denouncing free and secular inquiry, while 
ever ready at the last moment to turn ‘round and cry out that all 
knowledge proceeds from it, and from it alone. But with this 
second cause we need not trouble ourselves, for discussion is out of 
place with people who proclaim themselves inspired and above 
reason. The motive, however, is easily understood that induces 
these champions of Holy Writ to attribute to all the languages of 
the universe one common source, and more particularly to associate 
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them directly or indirectly with the assumed speech of the father 
of the Jewish race. But, as Scripture itself says, wo must let the 
dead bury their dead. 

It is (lilficult to pronounce dogmatically on the question of the 
region in which wa.s spoken the coipmon mother-tongue of all 
the Semitic idioms. The Araineans and Ganaanites are generally 
allowed to have entered Palestine from the south-east, but it w'ould, 
perhaps, be wise to venture on nothing further. Some more daring 
Avriters assume that this common speech — whence sprang the 
Aramean, Canaanite, and Arabic — was spoken in the north of 
Arabia, or, perhaps, in central Arabia. The fiict, of course, is 
possible, but so far utterly unsupported by any sort of j>ositive 
proof.* 

Questions of this sort must always remain nbscure, nor can they 
be solved by philology alone without the aid of anthropology and 
archeology. 

(7?) Tlie Hamitir Lamjnages, 

It is neeiUess to say that the expression Hamitic is quite as 
defective as Semitic. But it seems now consecrated by use, and 
we have been fain to adopt it for lack of a better. The term 
“ Libyan ” has indeed been proposed, but it says too little, and is 
applicable to one division only of the Hamitic family. 

However probable in itself, it is difficult to assert positively that 
the Hamitic tongues, spread over moat of Egypt and along the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, did at any time occupy the 
regions of the Euphrates and Tigris, thence making their way 
through Syria, Palestine, and Arabiq Petrroa into Africa. 

Still less, if possible, is known as to the country in which the 
Hamitic broke away from *the Semitic, family. All that can bo 
said on the subject is that the separation must have taken place at 
a very remote epoch. The stability of the Semitic idioms in their 
old forms throughout the historic period speaks at once for the 

*Tlie whole question has been fully discussed by Schrader in “Die 
Abstammnng der Chaldaer; nnd die Ursitze der Semiten,” “ Zeitschr. der 
Dentschen MorgenlSnd. GesoUschaft,” zzzvii. Leipzig, 1873. 
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great antiquity of the time when Semitic and Hamitic were yet to 
be, but when a now forever lost language did exist, whence botli 
would sonfe day spring. 

In his “Allgemeine Ethnographic” (p. 445) Fr. Miiller well 
describes the relations that existed between the two. Their affinity, 
he justly remarks, is rather in the identity of the organism than 
in the coincidence of fully-developed forms. The two families 
must have separated at a time when their common motber-tongue 
was still in a very backward state of development. Moreover, the 
Ilamitic group seems at a very early date to have split into two 
bmnehes, the various idioms of which are far less allied to each 
other than is the case with the different members of the, Semitic 
gi-oup. 

The })ronominal system of the two families has been mainly 
instrumental in establishing their affinity, the roots of their pro- 
nouns and the process of forming the plural by means of an ending 
being identical in both;* a fact which lias now been thoroughly 
ascertained. 

In the philological section of “The Voyage of the Xiivara round 
the World” (Vieima, 1867), Fr. Miiller has essayed to draw a some- 
what summary outline of the general Hamitic grammar. In the 
noims the feminine is characterised by the element ti, t ; the plural 
sign is, in principle, an, sometimes ut, and occasionally n, which 
may be merely a secondary form of an. Thftre is in tliis group 
no trace of nominal inflection pi^jperly so called, its place being 
supplied by particles placed either before or after the noun, to 
express the usual relations of the noun to the rest of the phrase. 

VerW forms are numerous' as in the Semitic group, and the 
tense system is equally elementary, as will presently be seen. 

The three Hamitic groups, as stated, are : the Egyptian, the 
Libyan, and the Ethiopian. And first — * 

§ 1 . — The Egyptian Group. 

It was at the beginning of the present century that the ancient 

* Maspero, “ Des Fronoms Personnels en figyptien et dans les Langueg 
Sdmitiqaes.” Paris, 1872. 
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ICjryptianliieroglypliics were again deciphered, after having remained 
a dead letter for many hundreds of years. Their interjiretation has 
si led a lustre on the name of Champollion, who, if not the only 
(>-x])Ounder of these precious texts (having, in fact, heen anticipated 
hy Young), has undo\il)iedly done moi;e than any other for their 
rapid elucidation. 

Here let us premise a few words on the nature of these hiero- 
glyphics.’’^ 

The niimher of these characters is considerable, some being 
]>honctic, othei's figurative. Tlie phonetic signs are easily tran- 
scribed in Koman letters, though the. Egyjitians themselves often 
wrote the consonants onl}'’, omitting the vowels of the 'word. Still 
tliese may generally bo (easily restored, either from the context or 
by comparing the word in (juestion with the w'ord answc'ring to it 
in the Coptic language, of which we shall have jii’eseutly to sjieak. 
I^et us add that the phonetic signs may be either simjJy alphabetical 
— ^that is, expressing, for instance, one consonant only — or else 
syllabic — ^that is, denoting a full syllabic. But in either case their 
transcription is, of course, equally ciisy. 

The figurative signs are true images, or ])ictures, and ai’O placed 
at the end of words written in phonetic letters, their object being 
to didermine more precisely the sense of these words. At times, 
however, the text contains none but figurative characters, and then 
they pre.sent a seridus difficulty to the reader, who, in such cases, 
must have reiiourse to any possible duplicates of such texts. 

In Egyptian there are two genders, the masculine and the 
feminine, the latter being denoted by the characteristic suffix t. 
Thus = brother ; = sister. Observe, however, that this t 

may also be placed before the noun. 

The dual endings are : aii masculine, ti feminine ; ,sy// 4?« = two 
brothers. 

The plural is u for both gendei's : nonu — brothers, tofu — fathers, 
from son and tof. 

Of declension jiroperly so-called there is no trace. 

The article is occasionally used, especially in the more recent 

* Brugsch, “Grammaire Hicroglyphique.” Leipzig, 1872. 
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language. It is pa or pe for the singular masculine, ta or ta for the 
feminine. Thus nuter — god ; mdert = goddess ; pa miter = the god ; 
ta nntert — the goddess. In the plural mi or ne for both genders : 
na nuteru — the gods. 

The adjective, as a rule, .immediately follows its noun, agreeing 
with it in gender and number : ,mt art = elder daughter ; anin urn — 
great masters, where in the first example t marks the feminine 
singular, in the second u denotes the plural. 

The subject is placed sometimes before the verb, but the usual 
order is — verb, subject, tlirect object, indirect object, adverb. 

In the verbal forms the personal element is suffixed : 

Uoiik=thou art (masculine). 

ITonfc = tliou art (feminine). 

Uonf=heis. 

Uons^Bhe is. 

TJonten=>yon are. 

Uonn=th.ey are. 

At the opening of this part^raph wo spoke of the hieror/h/ifJdc 
writing only. J>ut it will be easily imagined that this system 
must have been simplified in course of time, becoming considerably 
modified in order to adapt itself to the wants of every-day life. 
Thus arose the two cursive writing systems knoAvn as the hieratic 
and demotic. In his second book Herodotus speaks of the twofold 
Egyptian writing — the sacred and the popular. The hieratic, 
running from right to left, is merely a cursive and often much 
shortened form of the old hitjroglypliics. It is seldom met with 
on the granite monuments, and occurs mostly on the papyms 
documfents. It was the learned mid religious writing, of which the 
demotic itself was in its turn a more curtailed form, though still 
containing a number of real ideographic signs. This was the popular 
style, employed in transcribing the language in current use,* a 
language which helps to explain many differences between the old 
5md the Coptic. 

Coptic derives directly from the ancient Egyptian, its literary 
period extending from the second to the seventh century of our 

* Brogseh, Grammairo Demotique,” Berlin, 1865. 

N 
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era. It is a purely Christian, though somewhat copious, literature, 
brought to a sudden close by Islamism, which ruined the Coptic 
language, supplanting it by the Arabic wherever it was still 
vernacular. It continued, however, for some time to eke out a 
precarious existence in some few monasteries, but is now quite 
extinct. 

Coptic phonology was richer than the old Egyptian, though its 
grammar did not greatly differ from it. Any one familiar with 
Coptic; may easily learn Egyptian, or wcc vem1, though the CUoptic 
vocabulary includes rather a large nmnber of Greek words. As 
ill Egyjitian, Coptic marks the feminine by prefixing t to the noun ; 
and wo have seen that the old language could use this element as a 
jirefix as avcII as a suffix. The plural sign is w, also as in Egyptian ; 
but there is a second form, which may combine Avith the first : 
,s7>o — teaching ; = teachings. Of cases there are no traces, 

their Avant being supplied by ])repositions. 

The Coptic verb possesses the tAvofold formation of juefixes and 
suffixes, which may easily bo compared Avith the double Semitic 
fonuation above spoken of. But to the two Coptic forms no 
special value can be attributed, such as can bo to the Semitic.* 
Thus the masculine pronoun 7j* = thou, is sometimes prefixed to the 
verbal theme, and sometimes suffixed, Avithout any apjiarent 
diffiirence of meaning. The different tenses, pjist, future, &c., are 
distinguished by means of auxiliary A'orbs placed before the verbal 
theme. 

The Coptic alphabet is nothing but the Greek, Avritten somoAvhat 
in a fuller and rounder form, and occasionally slightly inclined 
backwards to the left. To this calphabet, however, have been 
added some characters to denote sounds peculiar to the Coj)tic, and 
unknown to the Greek, sutfh as the sh oi she. 

In Coptic there are distinguished throe dialects — ^the Memphitie, 
which possesfted the aspirates hh, th, pit ; the Theban in the south, 
and a jiorthem diidect. 

* Fr. Muller, “ Reise der Ocsterr. Frcgatte Novura, Lingoistischer Theil,’* 
p. 63. Vienna, 1867. 
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§ 2 . — The Libyan Group. 

The ancient Libya occupied the north of Africa west of Egypt, 
and it was in this region that the Punic, or Phccnician of Africa, 
found a home. The grammar of the ancient Libyan has not yet 
been compiled, but it is beginning to be known through its inscrip- 
tions. Of these, General Faidherbe has recently published an 
important collection, about 200 altogether, including several 
bilingual ones, one accompanied by a Phamician text, and others 
by a Latin.* 

The present Libyan is known by no generally received name, 
though that of Berher may 2 >erhaps become ultimately adopted. 
Those of Kahyld, Tn-nuieheq, and many others are merely the 
names of particular dialects, whicli cannot tlierefore bo applied to 
the whole group, f 

It is difficult to define the limits of the Berber language. It 
seems to occupy the wholes coimtiy to the south of Tripoli, Tunisf, 
Algeria, and Morocco, at certain points reaching oven to the coast, 
as ill Algeria, from Dellys to Bugi, and even further east (Kabyl), 
between Tones and ShersheLJ 

The phonetic system of the various Berber dialects is tolerably 
rich in consonants. As in the other Kami tic tongues, t is the sign 
of the feminine, placed occasionally at the beginning only, but 
more usually both prefixed and suffixed at once. Thus, akU = 
negro ; eJeahi - cock j but taJdit = negress ; tdeahit = hen ; amaher = 
a Tuareg j ^ama/ier = a Tuareg woman. The Berber verb lias one 
form only, a sort of aorist to whicli a present or future idea is 
imparted by purely accessory processes. 

A number of Arabic words have crept into the Berber dialects, 

• 

* “ OoUection Complete dea Inaoriptions Numidiquos,” “ M^moires de la 
Soc. dea Sciences . . . de Lille,” 3rd series, viii. p. 361. Paris, Lille, 1870. 

t Yet these terms are constantly so misapplied by English philologists. 
Thus, a writer in a recent number of The Saturday Review, otherwise usuaUy 
BO correct, speaks of “ the Borbors, or Amazighs,” as convertible terms. 
June 17, 1876, p. 787 . — Note hy Tramalator. 

$ Eanoteau, “ Essai de Grammaire de la Langue Tamachek,” in fine. 
Paris, 1869. 
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and, with the exception of the Ta-masheq, they have all lost 
whatever special graphic systems they may have ever possessed. 
The Ta-masheq, composed of tolerably regular characters, is difficult 
to road, the vowels not being expressed nor the words separated in 
writing. To decipher it one must therefore, in the first place, be 
acquainted with the language itself. 

M. Hanoteaii estimates the l^rbers of Algeria at upwards of 
855,000, of which 500,000 are in the (lovenimcnt of Constantine 
alone. How many there may be in the regions stretching south 
from Algeria it is impossible to say. 

It maybe stated. in conclusion that the language of theGuanches, 
tjie aboriginals of the Canaries, was connected with the Libyan 
group.* 

§ 3 . — The Ethiopian Group. 

The idioms composing this group, which has not yet been very 
^ well defined, are not to bo confused with the Semitic tongues of 
Abyssinia, such as the Tigre, Amharic, and others above spoken of. 
These latter have sometimes been called Ethiopian, whence the 
confusion ; to avoid which we reserve this name, as is now generally 
done, for the Hamitic branch of the languages of Central Africa 
spoken towards the soutli of Egyj)! 

Of this group there are six principal members : 

SomMi, in the extreme eastern point of the continent, stretching 
south from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb nearly to the Equator. 

Galla, west of Somali, south of Abyssinia, and north of the 
Bantu system. 

Beja, spoken by the Hadendoas, ^d by some of the Beni-Amer, 
between the Ifile and the Red Sea, north of Abyssinia. 

Saho, Danlcdli and AgaU, in western Abyssinia. 

The classification, however, of these idioms is not yet settled, 
and all that can for the present bo done is to group them together 
in connection with the Hamitic family, to which they clearly 
belong. 

* Sabin Bertbelot, “M^moire sur les Guanches,” detud^xne portie, 
“ M^moires de la Soc. Etbnologique,” ii. p. 77. Paris, 1846. 
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Thus in B^a the fominine element is t, which, as in Egyptian, 
may ho plgeed either before or after the noun. Thus the masculine 
suffix 6 is replaced by t in the forms erah = albus ; erat = alba. At 
times the feminine element occurs both at the beginning and end 
of the word. • 

In Ta-masheq the verbal causative sign iss: erh in. = to be ill; 
Herhin — to make ill. In Beja it is es ; cdliih = to sell ; csddiib = to 
cause to sell. In Galla, za : ^mt = to be dry ; guaza = to make dry. 

►So with conjugation itself, when*, in S(iho, as in Coptic, we have 
a form in M'hicli the personal element precedes, and another in 
which it follows the root. It precedes it in nekice = we were, and 
follows it in Hwo = we are {iic-kke, Jd-no). So with the Galla: 
ifigna = wo went, and m>fdetj — avo lost {(ii(i-n(i, iie-fd&j), where the 
first is a perfect, the second an aorist, or indefinite form. Tlxe 
process is analogous to that employed by the Semitic tongues in 
like circumstances. 

((7) The Arijiin Languages. 

We shall have to enter into fuller details concerning this 
important family than we have given of any others, and the reason 
must be obvious enough. Their importance is immense from every 
point of view. They serve noAvadays as the instruments of 
modem cujj^ure after having been the interpreters of most of the 
older civilisations. No forms of speech have lived so much, if not 
as regards the actual term of their existence, at least in respect of 
the manifold periods that they have passed through. 

Anojiher consideration interests us in a special manner. The 
Aryan tongues alone possess a •i-eal comparative grammar. While 
the grammar of the Semitic family has still to be compiled, that of 
the Aryan is already nearly complete, net merely in its grand out- 
lines and general featxires, but in a vast number of minor details. 

A man of genius, Bopp, was the first to demonstrate the identity 
of the great bulk of the Aryan tongues. He did not live definitely 
to codify their phonetic laws, their processes of word-formation, 
and his “Comparative Grammar” is now merely a historical 
monument, though his name is not the less permanently associated 
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with one of the discoveries that do honour to the nineteenth 
century. 

In all his writings Bopp had aimed at establishing the close 
afi&nity of Sanskrit, Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, the Keltic, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Lithuanian groups. This great truth once 
thoroughly secured, the science of the Aryan tongues made new 
and rapid strides. From the affinity of all those idioms some 
older form was assumed, whence they all sprang ; a fonn, doubtless, 
extremely remote, and lost for ever, but which might possibly be 
restored. And hero it is but just to mention two names, those of 
Schleicher and Chav<ie, which the science of language never can 
overlook without ingratitude. To them we owe the first realisation 
of the fruitful conception of a common primeval Aryan mother- 
tongue. In the introduction to an important work jmblished 
nearly thirty years ago, Chav^e was able to write : “ These lan- 
guages are for the philologist merely varieties of some one primeval 
form of speech formerly spoken in central Asia. Convinced of 
this truth, we have undertaken to restore the words of this 
primitive language organically, by everywhere re-establishing the 
original type by means of its better preserved varieties.”* This 
contains the very essence of the modem science of language. 
Schleicher, in his turn, produced that admirable manual, wliich 
may doubtless be revised, supplemented, improved, ^ut which 
must still ever remain the foundation of Aryan philological 
studies.t 

§ 1 . — Hie Common Aryan Mother-Tongue. 

Before speaking of the various *member8 of this family, and 
inquiring into the degree of affinity that knits them together, we 
must sketch a general outKne of the common mother-tongue that 
gave birth to these different idioms. It is sufficiently known in its 
TOfliu features to enable us to reproduce its general characteristics, 
and at times to go even still farther. It is, indeed, merely a language 

* “Lexioplogio Indo-Europ4eniie.” Paris, 1849. 

f “ Compendium der Yergleichenden Grammatik der Indo-Gtormamsclien 
Spxaohen,” 8rd edition (poBthumons). Weimar, 1871. 
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that has been restored, and of which there remains no wiitten 
record. But the comparison of the various idioms sprung from it 
shows clearly enough wherein consist the organic and primitive 
elements of each, what they still possess of the common inheritance, 
and what we are to think, of their^phonetic variations and diverse 
forms, much in the same way as a classical scholar is enabled to 
restore the original form of a lost manuscript, of wliich there may 
exist only a certain number of defective or imperfect copies. 

The common Aryan speech possessed the three vowels, a, i, 
with their corresponding long sounds, a, -Z, u. Sanskrit, and certain 
Slavonic tongues, such as Croatian, have a lingual r vowel-sound, 
wliich is usually considered as (luite secondary. But some writers, 
with whom we agree, believe that the common tongue also 
possessed a vowel r,* though the matter being still controverted, it 
need not further detain us here. 

An important fact to be noted is the variation of the radical 
vowel, wliich occurs in two ways. The first is what is called the 
“ gradation ” of the vowel, consistuig in the introduction of a short 
a before the radical vowel, the radical i thus becoming ai, u 
becoming au, and a becoming «, that is aa. Thus the root J — to 
go, gives in the indicative present the organic form aiti — ho goes, 
whence the Sanskrit eti, the Latin it for (dt, the Lithuanian eiti. 
It is now^flS.cult to say whether this first variation of the radical 
vowel was the only one known to the common Aryan tongue, or 
whether it had also another, consisting in a fresh insertiftn of the 
vowel a, whence ai, du, for aai, aan. 

It is no less difficult to understand in what way this modification 
of the radical vowel effects eertain changes in the sense of the 
word itself. Have we here a real inflection in the strict sense, an 
internal modification of the root, such 9s has been above described ? 
It may be so, but it has not yet been clearly proved. 

There can, however, bo no doubt that the second process of 
vowel change is a true inflection. It consists in the change of the 

* “ M^moire sor la Frononciation efc la Frimordialit^ dn * E ’ Vocal San- 
akrit.” Pariat, 1872. 
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vowel a of the pronominal elements ta, nuy to m ; these elements, 
which were previously passive, thus acquiring an active force. 
This will be made clear by an example. Take the root ma = to 
tliink, to which may be suf&xed the demonstrative ta, as a deri- 
vative element, producing 7 mra = thought, the thing thought of. 
i^ow, if the vowel of the derivative pronoun become /, the sense 
becomes active, imtti meaning the act of thinking. These are the 
Sanskrit forms mata-, niati-. No more striking instance could be 
given of true inflection, that is of the process of changing the 
relational sense of a root by means of an internal modification of 
the root itself. 

The common Aiyan consonanbd system was extremely simple, 
consisting of th<5 three explosives Ti, t, p, of their corresponding 
softs g, d, h, and of the aspirates gh, dh, hli, making altogether 
nine explosives. Besides these the two nasals n, vi, one dental, the 
other labial, the liquid r, the dental sibilant «, and a v, uttered 
doubtless as is our v (and not as w, as has been supposed). Had it 
been so pronounced it would have been a semi-vowel, and not a 
consonant. The system, however, did jmssess the semi-vowel y. 

Here then was a system simple enough in itself, and to which 
the various Aryan tongues have added more or loss. The Indian, 
Iranian, and Hlavonic groups deyelo])ed the so-called palatal 
sibilants a7/, j, and various kinds of sibilants. The Hellenic 
changed the soft asi)irates gU, dh, hh, to the corres])onding sharps, 
hh, th, p7i ; while the Teutonic, Latip, and Keltic grou^js remained 
more faithfid to the original consonantal system, though these also 
produced some new sounds, as, for instance, /. The liquid I was 
unknown to the common Aryan wpeech, this sound developing 
itseK more or less rapidly out of the old liquid r throughout all 
the branches of the family. • 

We shall not dwell at any length on the Aryan process of word- 
formation, which is extremely simple, being effected generally by 
suffixing an element of pronominal origin to one of verbal origin, 
as in meda-i matt-, above quoted. The hyphen attached to this word 
denotes that it represents a radical form only, or, in other words, 
that it constitutes merely a simple theme. We shall presently see 
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liow the case and personal suffixes are added to the theme, thus 
making it a true worol — that is, cither a declined noun or a con- 
jugated verb. Derivation is said to be on a verbal basis, when the 
element to which the derivative element is attached is a verbal root. 
In the same way it is said to rest on a pronominal basis when the 
derived element is its(df a pronominal root ; a case which, though- 
less frequent than the other, is far from rare. An instance is the 
theme aika , whence the Sanskrit elca — one, one alone, one ajid 
the same, and the Latin tequo-, in the nominative singular masculine 
avjuufi = equal, united. Here the derivative element is the pronoun 
KA = who, and the derived element is the determining pronoun I 
(the Latin in, id), which has become ai by “ gradation,” that is by 
a being prefixed, as above explained. 

Let us add, that derivation may also be eflected by means of a 
verbal instead of a pronominal element, though this is of much 
rarer occuiTence. But it should be carefully noted that in all 
cases derivation always takes place in the Aryan tongues by 
means of suffixes, and never by prefixes, and tliis is a chara<Jtcristie 
feature of the family. 

Th(i common Aryan declension included the three genders — 
masculine, feminine, and neuter; the three numbers — singular, 
dual, and plural;' and eight cases — ^thus being in every respect 
more complex than the Semitic system of declension. 

The gender is denoted, in princii>le, by the case-ending itself. 
Thus, in themes ending in «, the element of the nominative case 
singular is s, which in the neuter is m, the same as the accusative. 
Thus AKVAS = horse (Sanskrit, a^vas ; Latin, cqum) ; yugam = 
yoke (Sanskrit, yugam ; Latin, juguin). The plural sign follows, 
in principle, that of the case ; but this sign is not always the same, 
and it is often very difficult to discover its primitive form. In 
many cases it is simply the consonant s, the renmant of an element 
formerly seen in its integral form. 

It must not be forgotten that these suffixes — some indicating, 
case, others number — were originally independent forms, wliich in 
course of time became merely secondary elements, adapted to 
indicate the relations and manner of being of other roots. But 
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the nameTOus attempts to discover the primitive form of these 
elements liave hitherto remained without any definite results. 
Many more or less probable conjectures have been prox)osed, but 
the problem remains still to be solved. 

The common Aryan noun had, stated, eight cases — ^two 
direct, the nominative and accusative ; and six indirect, the locative^ 
dative, ablative, genitive, and a twofold instrumentaL The organic 
form of these suffixes was in the singular, as follows ; Nominative, 
s, generally persisting, but in the derived languages occasionally 
disappearing, in virtue of certain euphonic laws ; accusative of 
themes ending in a consonant, am, of those ending in a vowel, m, 
as in the Latin sororcin, where the theme is soror^ and in sitim, 
where the theme is siti ; locative singular, I, wliich we shall see 
has passed in Clreek to the dative, and in Latin has not been quite 
lost; dative singular, ai, strictly retained by Zend and the Lidian 
languages only; ablative, sometimes at, sometimes t; genitive, 
usually AS, occasionally s, and when the theme ends in a, sva. 
The first instrumental «, the second hhL 

Those various endings are applied to all nouns substantive, 
adjective, and participial, which tlireefold division has nothing to 
do with the form itself of the word, with which wo are now 
concerned. The vocative is not, strictly speaking, a case at aU, 
being in principle the same in form as the theme itself : akva = 
O horse ; avi = 0 sheep ; aoni = O fire. But in course of time 
certain Aryan tongues have sometimes assimilated it to the 
nominative, or, to speak more correctly, have sometimes used the 
nominative in a vocative sense. 

The Aryan verb has two voices, ®ne transitive — I hoar, I strike ; 
the other intransitive — I hear myself, I strike myself ; both, how- 
ever, being active. These different senses are expressed by the 
pronominal element placed at the end of the verbal theme. In 
other words, there are two kinds of personal sufl&xes — ^transitive 
and intransitive. Thus, in the third person singular, for instance, 
the suffix of the transitive voice is ti, and of the intransitive tax, 
where we recognise the Greek form rat of the voice spoken of by 
the grammarians as passive, which in Greek really has this sense. 
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but tbe primitive meaning of which was simply intransitive or 
reflective. There is no doubt that the personal suffixes of the 
intransitive voice derive from those of the transitive, that of the 
first person evidently meaning I myself-, that of the second, 
tliou thyself ; and that of the third, lie himself, in Latin ego me, 
tu te, ille se. This point has not yet been definitely settled, but it 
is hard to believe that it will not be sooner or later. 

While the Semitic system possessed two tenses only, one 
expressing complete, the other incomplete action, the common 
Aryan tongue had six, four simple and two compound tcTises. 

The simplest form of the pi-esetd is the theme itself, followed by 
the j)ersonal suffix. At times the root vowel has been augmented 
in the manner already explained, as when the root I = to go, 
becomes ai: AiTi = he goes (Sanskrit eti, Lithuanian eiii). At 
times the verbal root itself is derived. Thus, in the case of a 
complex form, such as hhnra, where hhar is radical and a deri- 
vative, we shall got the present hharati = \i(i bears. But in any 
case the present is always a simple tense, whether the root itself 
or some derivative form of it is to be conjugated. 

The imperfect is formed by prefixing the augment a to the 
present tlieme, whether it be simple or derived, the personal 
endings being fm-ther shortened, ti of the third, to t, and mi of 
the first, to m. Thus from the present BHARA.Ti = he bears, we 
get the imperfect abharat - he was bearing. 

The simple aorist, like the imperfect, is denoted by the augment 
and the personal endings contracted, being distinguished from the 
imperfect by its departure from the form of the present. In Greek, 
for instance, the root, tfe = to put, is doubled in the present, giving 
Tt^ere = you put ; to this reduplicate form the imperfect prefixes the 
augment, making endcre = you were putting. But the simple aorist 
disregards the reduplication, making e^erc. 

The perfect is characterised by reduplication of the root. To 
these four tenses there are added, as stated, two compound ones, of 
which one is the future, which is composed of the verbal root and 
an element asya, sta, whose primitive sense seems to have been 
that of “aiming at,” whence the Sanskrit ddsyati^^he will give. 
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The compound aorist, preserved hy Sanskrit, Zend, the Slavonic 
tongues, and Greek (this last under the name of first aorist), is 
characterised hy the element sa. 

In the common Aryan tongue tlicse six tenses are completed 
hy three moods — ^the indicative, conjunctive, and optative. The 
indicative has no characteristic, here the tenses remaining in their 
simple form. The conjimctive is marked hy an a placed between 
the theme and the personal suffix ; thus the indicative present 
being ASTii-he is, the conjunctive will he asati. The opta- 
tive, sometimes called potential, is formed hy inserting the element 
YA, Yk, between the verbal theme and the contracted personal 
suffix : ASYAT = may he ho ! 

The table hero presented of the different organic forms of the 
primitive Aryan system is doubtless hut little developed. We 
trust, however, that it may suffice to convey some idea of the 
general spirit of this system. When we come to speak of the 
different members of the Aryan family, it will he impossible for 
us to do more than point out, in a summary way, what each of 
them has preserved or lost of the common inheritance ; hut enough 
has already been stated to show, at least in a general way, the 
nature and the wealth of this inheritance.* 

^J'he Arj'an family is divided into eight great branches : The 
Indie, Iranic, llellenic, Italic, Keltic., Teutonic, Slavonic, and Lettic. 
These we shall now pass in successive review, noticing their special 
features, the sub-divisions* of e^ch, their history and their literature. 
We shall have also to inquire into the degree of affinity by which 
certain branches of this great family may be more closely related 
to each other, and shall, in conchision, devote a few words to 
the region where in all probability the Aryan mother-tongue was 
spoken. ‘ 

* Here follow some remarks on the terms “ Indo-Germanio,” “Indo- 
European,” and “ Aryan,” by which this family has been variously known. 
The writer, on very insufficient grounds, rejects “Aryan,” and retains “Indo- 
European ” for want of a better. But, the question having been practically 
settled in Germany and Engla4||, and, indeed, in France itself, in favour of 
“ Aryan,” the passage has been omitted, and Aryan everywhere substituted 
for Indo-European in this translation . — Note hy Translator. 
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§ 2 . — Tlie Iiulic Branch. 

As early as the sixteenth century, an Italian named Filippo 
Sassetti drew attention to Sanskrit, the old and sacred language of the 
Hindus, going so far as to compare certain words of his own mother- 
tongue with it.* Two hundred years thereafter, towards the end of 
the eighteenth ccntury^^e friar Paulinus a Sancto Bartholomaeo pulv 
lished at Eorao the first Sanskrit grammar composed in a European 
language. Some years previously, the Frenchmen Cceurdoux and 
Barthelemy, had communicated to the Academy their views on the 
affinity of Sanskrit with Latin and Greek. Lastly, the works of a 
great number of Englishmen, amongst whom, Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, Carey, Wilkins, prepared tlie way for and rendered 
possible the really fundamental work of Bopp. 

It was on Sanskrit that the whole structure of Aryan comparative 
grammar was now based. Not tliat tliis old language could be 
regarded, even in its most ancient monuments, as the common 
mother of the Iranian, Greek, Latin, Slave, and other members of 
the same family ; but it departed, on the whole, far less than any 
of them from the now lost tongue, from which they all ecpially 
sprang. Greek, Latin, and their congeners, no more derive from 
Sanskrit than do Hebrew and Phoenician from Arabic. Hence 
the term “ Sanskritic,” as sometimes applied to the Aryan tongues, 
is altogether out of place. Doubtless the Sanskrit forms are often 
more correct and better preserved than those of the cognate tongues, 
but those last, in their turn, often surjmss the Sanskrit in these 
respects, approaching more closely to the common type whence all 
derive. And what is here stated is (juite as applicable to the 
Sanskrit of the Vedas as it is to the 'classic Sanskrit (of a later 
period). 

The Indie branch embraces, after all, one class only of idioms, 
but of these some are very old, while others are still spoken ; hence 
we shall discuss them luider two separate headings. 


* " Lettere,” p. 415 and following. Florence, 1865. 
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(1) The Ancimt Hindu Languages. 

The word Sfinslcrta means “perfect, finished;” lienee the Sanskrit 
is the perfect, the finished language. This name was given to it 
in contrast with the term prdhria^ which means “ natural,” and is 
applied to the old vernacular, or, to s^eak more correctly, to the 
various dialects of*tho vulgar tongue. Sanskrit had become the 
language of religion, law, and letters, while Prakrit was the current 
popular form of speech, which was hot at%*st a -written language 
at all. 

Sanskrit j) 0 ssessed the vowels n, i, u, long and short, the lingual 
vowels r, 1, the first of these also long, c and u rej)rosenting the old 
dii)hthongs ai and au ; lastly, the di 2 )hthongs di and an. Its conso- 
nantal system was rich; besides the exj^losives Z*, t, y>, g, d, &, 
comprising the palatal explosives eh and j, and some linguo-dental 
exi)losives, borrowed seemingly from the Dra vidian family, and 
usually transcribed by a < and a d, with a dot imderneath. More- 
over, while the only asi)iratos known to the common Aryan tongue 
were gh, dh, hh, Sanskrit possessed, side by side with each simple 
explosive, its corresponding aspirate, as, for instaTice, kh, tJi, ph, 
making altogether twenty explosives, of which ten were simple and 
ten as|)irate. The common Ajyan tongue had only two nasals, m 
and n, while Sanskrit had one for each order of its consonants, a 
labial, a linguo-dental, &c., five altogether. Instead of a simple 
sibilant, s, it had four, besides an asjhrato h, and lastly y and v. 

The Sanskrit euphonic laws are very intricate, and can be 
mastered only by long practice. They are exceedingly strict, and 
while <lopending in general on perfectly intelligible acoustic prin- 
ciples, they may be said to be characterised at times by an almost 
excessive nicety of utterance, which it is somewhat difficult to 
understand.* The eui)hony of the Slavonic tongues, with all its 
delicacy, is far from being so nice as that of the Sanskrit, in com- 
fjarison -with which, that of Latin and Greek is no more tbn.Ti an 
essay of a very rudimentary nature. 


* In our “ Enphonio SansKxIte,” we have endeavoured to draw up aS' 
simple a scheme of them as possible. Paris, 1872. 
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On tlie other hand, the formation of the words offers no very 
great difficulty, owing to the high state of preservation in which 
the langufigo still exists. The elements entering into the derivation 
of the words are far more easily detected in Sanskrit than in any 
of the cognate tongues, tjie (old) Iranic idioms alone perhaps 
excepted. 

The Sanskrit declension may he said, on the whole, to represent the 
coiiimon Aryan system very closely. The greatest discrepancy between 
the seluiiue of a Sanskrit declension and that of the corresponding 
organic form would he connected with the euphonic modifications 
to which Sanskrit is subject. Not however that, apart from this, 
its declension can he said to he perfectly organic. Thus, it preserves 
the true form of the ablative, singular in those nouns only whose 
theme ends in n ; hence the old Latin form semitiul, mivuliul, and 
others, have nothing analogoiis to them in Sanskrit. IJut this, on 
the whole, is hut an exceptional case, and Sanskrit declension 
may, s])eaking generally, he said to reflect faithfully enough that 
of the common mother-tongue whence it flows. In this respect it 
unquiistionahJy suri)asses the ancient Iranian declension, though 
this also is fairly weU preserved. 

Sanskrit retains the six organic Aryan tenses, present, imperfect, 
simple aorist, perfect, future, compound aorist, to which it has 

added the conditional, a now creation of its oAvn. 'J’his conditional 

\ 

is nothing hiit the future with the augment prefixed, and its 
peisonal suffixes contracted. Thus, from hhot^yati = ho will know, 
wo get ahhotsyat = ho might or would know. The Sanskrit con- 
ditional' is therefore to the future what the imperfect is to the 
present. «. 

The ancient Vedic language differs relatively hut little from the 
classic tongue ; that is, the Sanskrit of the Hindu epics, the points 
of divergence in no way affecting the csseiice or constitution of the 
language, so that it would he impossible to dwell on this subject 
without entering into a series of needless details. 

The Hindu graphic system, known as the Devandgari, or “divine 
writing,” is composed of some fifty sid^ilo characters, read from left 
to right, and of a multiplicity of complex signs, containing two or 
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three simple letters blended together. It has the great advantage 
of being able to bo transcribed in Eoman letters, furnished with the 
necessary diacritical marks. A consonant in principle is never road 
alone, being always followed by an inherent vowel a, unless some 
secondary sign denote that the vowel thus following is other than 
a. If a word end in a consonant and the next begin with a vowel, 
the two words are connected in witing ; a difficulty which, with 
some others equally serious, renders the Devaiiagdri of little 
practical iise. 

The oldest Hindu inscriptions were cut on rock surfaces, about 
the third century before our era. The origin of these characters 
seems noAv fairly established, and it is generally connected with the 
old Phoenician alphal)et above explained.* The Hindu alphabet 
did not remain confined to a comer of India, but is now, under 
various forms, employed by nearly all the modern dialects of the 
peninsula. The Tibetan also is derived from it, as well as the 
Javanese, besides a number of other alphabets. 

Amongst the Prakrit, or vulgar forms, that Avere current side by 
side with the sacred and literary language, there was one which 
Avas reserved for quite a special career. This Avas the PtiH, the 
instrument of Buddliist proj)agandi.sm, the special language of a 
religion endowed with an enormous power of expansion. Hence 
the importance of the literature of Pali, which seems to have been 
.310 other than the vulgar speech of the district of Magadha, in 
north-eastern India; a language itself extremely ancient, and in 
some respects showing a marked superiority even over the old 
Prakrit documents embodied in ancient Hindu dramatical literature. 
Thus, it does not, for instance, chaiige y ioj, as Ave shall see is the 
•case Avith the neo-Sanskrit idioms. It has, moreover, retained certain 
forms of the old declension lost in the other tongues, and its con- 
jugation also is more higldy synthetic than theirs. The Sanskrit 
vowel r has disappeared from Pali, being mostly replaced by a ; the 
long vowels also become short in certain positions; the throe 
sibilants are confused in a single s ; the assimilation of the con- 

• A. Weber, “indisebe Skizzen,” p. 126, Berlin, 1857; Fr. Muller, '‘Reise 
der Oesterr. Fregatte Novara, Linguistischer Theil,” p. 219, Vienna, 1867. 
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sonants is more and more developed, and all words must end either 
in a simple vowel or a nasal vowel. In the declension the dual is 
entirely lost, and the dative is absorbed in the genitive. Such are 
some of the leading peculiarities of Pali 

Of all Aryan tongues there are but few whose literature can 
compare with that of anci^t India. Hindu* literature was dis- 
tinguished not only by its wealth and variety, but also by the 
excellence of a great number of its productions. A. Weber has 
given a rapid but very accurate sketch of it.* The ancient Vedic 
literature comprised, in the first place, the Rig-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, the two collections of the Yajur-Veda, and the Atharva- 
Veda. The first of these Vedas is a collection of songs and religious 
hymns ; the second and the third contain prayers and formulas to be 
recited at the sacrifices ; the fourth is much more recent tlian the 
others, especially than the Rig-Veda. Besides the coUecttons of 
hymns, Vedic literature also includes the “ Brahmanas,” writings 
that contain a groat number of religious ordinances, traditions, 
expositions, and the “ SoUtras,” a sort of appendix to the preceding 
compilations. 

The classic period is much more varied. It is illustrated at the 
outset by its grand national ejnes, then by the drama, lyric poetry, 
fables, narratives, and proverbs. Lastly, it produced important 
works on grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, astronomy, medicine, and 
a number of technical works. Tlien follows the Buddhist literature, 
of which Pali, as above stated^ was the princiiml instrument. 

> (2) Modern Indian Lamjacojes 

Are spoken by about 140 millions of people in the north of 
India, and occupying approximately about two-thirds of the entire 
peninsida. 

They do not derive directly from Sanskrit, but from the old 
Prakrits, or vulgar forms of speech, spoken (for a time) side by 
side with Sanskrit itself. They are generally said to have been 

* “ Akademische Yorlesangeu fiber indisebe Literaturgesebiebte.” Berlin 
1852. 


O 
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formed towards the tenth century of our ora, possibly a little 
earlier. But hy this we are merely to understand that their present 
form may date from somewhere about that period. They are, of 
course, otherwise much older, being after all nothing but the 
ancient vulgar Prakrits continuously =spoken (though here and 
there more or less affected by Persism^ Arabic, and other foreign 
elements). 

Of those nco-IIindu idioms there are a consi<lcrable number, 
some possessing but few written records, while others boast of a 
highly-developed literature. Amongst the jnincipal are the Bmriali, 
which retains many features of the ancient literary language; Assam, 
differing little from the foregoing; Unijd, spoken with the two 
previous in the north-east. In the north-west, towards the mouth 
of the Indus, the Sindhi, Midtani, Gujarati. In the north the 
Nepali^ and Kashmiri. In the centre, IfindA, and llindudani, 
called also Urdu, and a little more to the south the Mariitld. 

The name of Uiadui is given to a language ■which, duiiiig the 
medieval life of tbo Indian idioms, had a great literary (‘xpansion, 
and is now represented by certain dialects in the north-western 
pro'vinces. It has been rightly remarked that Hindi is notliing 
but the modem form of Hindui. As to Hindustani or Urdu, that 
is the “ (lamp ” language, it was formed about the eleventh century 
under Mussulman influences. Its vocabulary teems "with Arabic 
and Persian words, and, unlike the other neo-Sanskrit tongues, 
whoso alphabets derive from the Devanagari, it employs the Persian, 
that is the Arabic (slightly .modified and) increased by a few 
additional letters. [But it would be more correct to say that Urdu 
is so written by the Mussulman pd^ulation, the Hindus stiU using 
a slightly modified form of Devjinagari The former also affect an 
Arabo-Persian vocabulary, while the latter remain more faithful to 
the Sanskrit and Hindi elements, both in writing and speaking. It 
is as if an English -writer, affecting a Norman or Book-Latin style, 
should prefer royal or reyal in all cases to the Saxon or Old English 
► kingly.^ 

There is a considerable contemporary neo-Prakrit and Hindi 
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literature, and Hindustani especially gives daily proofs of an 
activity that proi^ises it a protracted future.* 

The general character of the phonetics of these idioms is a 
strong tendency to assimilation, the substitution of the sound j 
for an older y, the rather frequent change of r to d, the simplifi- 
cation of the classic system of sibilants, the substitution, also 
frequent enough, of the simple aspirate h for the older aspirated 
explosives kh, yhf dh, &c. The neuter gender has disappeared in 
nearly all tlie ncoHindu tongues, and themes ending originally in 
vowels often reject those vowels, thus terminating now with a 
consonant. The plural, again, and the cases arc expressed by par- 
ticular suffixes, giving these idioms a very modern air, and clearly 
marking their transition from an older synthetic to .an tmalyiic state. 
[Thus in Urdu .all real cases h.avc entirely disappeared, their place 
being taken by postpositions attached to the theme, cither modified 
or slightly changed in the siugular, and in the plural increased by the 
nasal on, as in = the boy ; lai'h:-h) = io the boy ; larkon-Jco = to 
the boys.] Conjugation .also has become analytical, the old 
Prakrit forms having dis, appeared, and the actual clmnges being 
now (mostly) restricted to present participial or past participial 
forms. 

(3) Gipsy Dialects. 

The language of the Gipsies is nothing but a neo-Hindu di.alect 
It is difficult to determine precisely the time of their emigration 
and of their first incursions wcBtw.ard8 through Asia into Europe. 
Still their arrival here would not seem to have taken place much 
later than the twelfth or thirteenth century of our era. 

Their speech is essentially flhidu — a corrupt and often very 
disfigured Prakrit. The vocabulary, however, is full of foreign 
elements borrowed from the various peoples met with in their passage 
westwards, or with whom they may have resided for a longer or 
shorter period. 

* Garcin de Tassy, “ Histoire de la Litt^rature Hindotii efc Hindonatani.’' 
2 vols. Paris, 1839-47. 
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Miklosich has availed himself precisely of the state of the 
vocabulary of the different Cripsy tribes in order to endeavour to 
determine their lino of march from India to Europe. The Persian 
and Armenian elements occurring in it would seem to point at a 
fonner residence in those Asiatic regions where the Iranian tongues 
are spoken. When they reached Europe they found themselves 
first of all in a Greek-speaking country, as shown by the fact that 
amongst all the Gipsy tribes of Europe, without exception, the 
presence of elements borrowed from the Greek has been certified. 
Erom Greece they proceeded towards Rimiama, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Germany, Poland, and Lithuania, Eussia, Scandinavia, 
lialy, the Basque districts, England, Scotland, and Spain.* This 
refers of course to the European Gipsies only. On those of Asia, 
and on the amount of foreign elements introduced into their 
dialects, our information is much more limited. 

§ 3 . — Tlte Iranis Branch. 

To the Sanskritist the study of Zend and Old Persian, the two 
oldest members of this group, presents but little difficulty. Indeed 
of all the Aryan tongues the Iranian are most closely related to 
Sanskrit. As a rule, their phonetic system is less complex and 
less delineate than the Hindu, though on many points allowing of 
comparison with it. The Zend and the old Persian of Darius and 
Xerxes may even be said in some il^spects to surpass the Sanskrit 
itself, approaching more nearly to the common Aryan mother- 
tongue. One or two examples will suffice to establish this truth. 
Wliilst Sanskrit changes to a simple d the organic diphthong an, 
Persiati preserves it intaej;, and Zend only modifies it to ao. San- 
skrit again substitutes the genitive for the old ablative in at (except 
in the case of themes ending in the vowel a), whereas Zend always 
retains the old ablative ending. On the whole, however, Sanskrit 
is nearer to the common Aryan typo than is the Zend. For 

* Miklosicli, “ Uober die Mandarten uud die Wanderungen der Zigeuner 
Europa’e,’* 2nd part. Vienna, 1873. 
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instance, it does not possess the great wealth of sibilants occurring 
in the Iranian tongues.* 

The classification of the Iranic tongues lias not yet been 
thoroughly established. A very few of them may possibly not be 
directly related to each othyr, and it is at least certain that not any 
one of them can boast of having been the common mother-tongue 
of all the rest. Old Persian in some respects surpassed the Zend, 
while in others sxirpassed by it. Altogether the only possible 
classification of the members of tliis group must for the present 
be purely chronological, depending on the epoclis when they were 
spoken. Thus, amongst the older tongues will be grouped the 
Zmd, old Persian, and old Anmnian. To the Medieval period 
will belong the linzoaresh, Pursi, attd classical Armenian', and 
amongst the modem idioms must bo included the Persian, neo- 
Armenian, Aftjlum, Belnchi, tkc., and this order will hero be 
followed. 


(1) Zend. 

Towurds the middle of the last century a Frenchman named 
Anquetil-Duiierron, in his twenty-tliird year, embarked as a simple 
soldier for India, being unable in any other way to undertake the 
distant journey that he wished to inake. The object of -iliis bravo 
man, whose name science can never forget, was to ^tudy the 
languages of the country on the si)ot. Disappointed in his hope 
of being able to learn Sanskrit at Ohandemagor, he made his way 
to Pondicherry, alone and without means, and exhausted by a 
march' of a hundred days. From the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal he directed his steps toVards the coast of Malabar, reached 
Mah4, and thence, pushed on to Surat. It was here that, g ainin g 
the confidence of some Parsec priests,* he was by them initiated 
into a knowledge of Zend and Huzvaresh. He returned to France 

* Here again the writer has a remark on the Term Iranian, for which he 
would substitute the older form Eranian. But, for the reason stated in the 
note at p. 188, the form Iranian is retained in this translation . — Note hy 
Tranalator. 
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in 1762 in possession, not of a fortune, tut of over a hundred 
precious manuscripts. 

Zend is the language in which was composed the old text of the 
“ Avesta,” the sacred hook of the Zoroastrian religion. We cannot 
here discuss the question of Zoroaster’s personality, nor of the 
contents of tl^ sacred ■writings attributed either to him or to his 
disciples. It will be enough to remark that, of the books of the 
“ Avesta ” a small portion only has reached us — the Veiulidad, the 
Vi^cred, the Ya^rut, and a number of devotional pieces, private 
meditations, and the like, known as the “ Little Avesta.” 

Anquetirs translation of this work was very faulty, having been 
executed on the imcritic^al data supjdied to him by the Parsee 
priests. Put when consigning his manuscripts to the Koyal 
Lihraiy, he furnished his siiccessors with the sole means of 
revising, correcting, and jjrosecuting his labours. This task 
devolved on another Frenchman, Eugene Puimouf, who has been 
equally distinguished by liis studies on ancient Persian, a sister 
language to the Zend. Pumouf was not only the real founder of 
Zend grammar, but was also the head of the traditional school of 
interpretation of the Zend writings — a school at present represented 
chiefly by Spiegel. 

It seems now settled that Zend was the language current in the 
eastern I|p,uian regions, limited, according to Pumouf, on the 
north by Sogdiana, by Hyrcania on the north-west, and on the 
south by Arachosia. It was o'wing tp the general adoption of this 
opinion that Zend came to bo called the Paktrian language — a, 
name in itself otherwise perfectly justifiable. The tenn Zend, 
applied even to the language of th6 old texts of the “Avesta,” is 
pui’cly conventional, the primitive meaning of which has not yet 
perhaps been quite 'satisfa<Storily determined, but which it would 
now be difficult to dispense with, in the new sense it has acquired. 

The Zend alphabet is purely alphabetical, that is to say, each of 
its letters denotes either a vowel or a consonant. There are very 
few ligatures, and its reading, which is from right to left, presents 
little difficulty. It is certainly of Semitic origin, but does not 
seem to be very ancient ; nor is it now known what graphic system 
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was in use amongst tlie eastern Iranians at the period when their 
Persian neighbours on the west were employing the cuneiform 
characters. 

Zend comprises two varieties — ^the ordinary dialect and the 
language of the “ Gathas/’^the term applied to a number of pieces 
in the Ya^na, whose interpretation still presents the greatest 
difficulties. The two dialects are closely related, that of the 
“Gatlias” being generally considered the most ancient, and supposed 
to have 'been spoken in the highland regions of the country, though 
the point is not yet settled. 

The Zend vowel system is not very complex. Besides a, f, u, 
long and short, there is a long e, and another which seems to have 
been very short, besides two other e’s, and two kinds of o, of 
which the quantity varies; also a nasal a and a strong labial d. 
We have stated that Zend, heroin more primitive than Sanskrit, 
had not reduced to one single vowel the old diphthongs of the 
common Aryan tongue. The first of these it represented by ae, the 
second by ao \ the Persian, in tliis respect still purer, preserving 
the primitive diphthongs unchanged. 

Passing to the consonants, we may observe that the sibilants 
readily interchange with each other ; a change^ however, which is 
common to the whole Iranian group. On the other hand, the 
consonants of different orders interchange to a very limited degree — 
herein contrasting strikingly with the Sanskrit. * 

The Zend declension is, on the whole, well preserved ; retainmg, 
as already remarked, the old ablative singular in at — ^which has 
fared so ill in nearly all the other Aryan tongues. Conjugation 
also is very perfect, reflecting liwlth tolerable fidelity the primitive 
system whence it sprang. 

The question of the antiquity of vthe Zend language can be 
settled, as we believe, with some approach to accuracy. It is no 
doubt difficult to pronounce definitely on its first and remote origin, 
or oven on the time when it ceased to bo spoken ; but it may well 
be supposed to have been at some given period contemporary of 
the ancient Persian. This last we are doubtless acquainted with 
only through the monuments of the Achsemenides, ranging over the 
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sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries "before our era, hut it is possible, 
and even probable that it Imd been spoken long previous to this 
epoch. On the other hand the language of the “ Avesta,” and the 
very contents of its various texts, do not permit of their being 
removed from the time of the Persiap monuments. Hence, as 
stated, the two languages must have been contemporaneous at that 
particular point of time — Zend in Eastern, Persian in Western 
Iran. 

(2) Old Pe]‘»ian. 

The triglot inscriptions in cuneiform characters discovered in 
Persia on the ruins of the ancient ptdaces and on the surface of 
the rocks were composed in Pemian, Assyrian, and a third language, 
of whidii but very little is still known. We have spoken higher 
up of the various attempts at interpreting the text of the middle 
column composed in this unknown tongue (p. 139), and we have 
seen that Assyrian, the language of the third colimin, was a Semitic 
idiom. 

It was in the year 1802 that the learned Hanoverian, Grotefend, 
attempted to decipher the first column, composed in Persian, or as 
it is often called, in old Pemian. His starting-point was simple 
and ingenious. Setting out with the idea that inscriptions, some 
of which must have cost considerable labour, naturally referred to 
historical events, and could scarcely be other than royal records, he 
first of Jill noted the frequent recurrence of a certain group of 
characters, to which he assigned the meaning of “ king.” This 
group was often followed by the same group, increased by some 
additional signs. Grotefend concluded that this last was but the 
genitive plural of the first, and he interpreted the two together as 
meaning “ king of kings.” JThe name preceding these two groups 
was necessarily a proper name, and the constant repetition of these 
same groups made it clear enough that we had here to do with a 
series of genealogies : “ Such a king, king of kings, son of such a 
one, king.” 

The researches of Grotefend were the starting-point for the 
deciphering of the Pers^ inscriptions, though they went no 
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farther. Eask, the 3>ane, added a little, hut it was reserved for 
Eugene Bumouf and Chr. Lassen to give a real version of these 
inscriptions and to construct their grammar. Their essays appeared 
simultaneously in Erance and Germany, in the year 1836, 
and from that time the, structure of old Persian was finally 
established. It had been systematically compared witli that of the 
Sanskrit and Zend, and the way wjis opened for those who have 
carried its study to the state it has now reached in the hands of 
Eawlinson, Spiegel,* Oppert, and Kossowicz. 

The inscriptions of the Achiemenidcs comprise but a small 
number of words, some four hundred altogether, including a great 
many jiroper names. Still there is enough for the grammarian ; 
and the phonetics, declension and conjugation of old Persian now 
no longer present any mystery. Some Avritera liave fancied that 
this language is older than Zend, Avhilst others hold, on the contrary, 
that Zend comes nearer to the common Aryan type. Ihit we think 
a third view might be taken, namely, that Persian, as already 
remarked, surpasses Zend in some resjfects, and in others is sur- 
passed by it. Both have in principle changed the original Aryan 
sibilant s to h, but Persian, herein less correct than Zend, often 
drops this aspirate where the sister-tongue preserves it. Thus tins 
Sanskrit asnd — I am, in Ijithuanian eumi, becomes tiJn)d in Zt^nd, 
and amiy in Persian. On the other hand, old Persian retains the 
common Aryan diphthongs (d, ar; Avhich in Zend are modified to ae 
and ao. Thus each in its turn might claim tluj superiority in these 
examples, which it would be easy, though needless, to multiply. 

The cuneiform characters of tlio first of the trilingual texts are 
far from being as numerous as those of the two other columns. 
There are about sixty, Jill jilpliabetic, that is, representing not 
syllables but vowels and consonants. • Their number is greatly 
increased by the fact that some of the consonants are sometimes 
represented by a different sign, according as they precede or follow 
certain vowels. Each word is separated by an oblique wedge, 
which circumstance has greatly facilitated the reading of the Persian 


* “ Die Altpersisohen Keilmschriften.” Leipzig, 18C2. 
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texts. The question of the origin of this alphabet has not yet been 
clearly settled ; still the Persian cuneiforms may be regarded as 
merely a particular variety of the general system of this graphic 
method, and it is most assuredly by far the simplest, or rather the 
most simplified of any of them. , 

(3) Armenian. 

Armenian seems to have detached itself at a very remote period 
from tlie other Iranian tongues. Anyhow a special and somewhat 
independent place must be assigned to it in the Iranic family. Of 
its primitive state we know little beyond the few allusions occurring 
in the classic writers. Its iirst period closed with the opening of 
the fifth century of our era, when the classic epoch begins with the 
formation of the Armenian aljjhabet by Mesrobius. Both it and 
Georgian, Fr. Miiller* thinks, are based on a Semitic form, and 
more particularly on the Aramean variety of it. The golden age of 
Armenian letters lasted about seven hundred years, between the 
fifth and the beginning of the twelfth centuries. Its literature was 
copious, its dialects somewhat numerous, and one of these, tliat of 
the province of Ararat, soon acquired the position of the standard 
literary language. There are still spoken a considerable number of 
Armenian dialects, that it would be a mistake to look upon as mere 
patois of the literary form, which seems to have acquired a certain 
fixedness, whereas the actual varieties are but modem forms of the 
older dialects. As early as the eleyenth century they were em- 
ployed for literary purposes, to the detriment of the classic tongue. 
They seem now to be divided into two tolerably distinct groups — 
the eastern, embracing the dialects of Armenia, Georgia, south- 
eastern Russia, Persia, and India; and the western, comprising those 
of Himgary, Poland, and the Crimea. 

One of the leading features of modem, or at least of western, 
Armenian is the change of the old sharp explosives to soft, and of 
the old i#ft to sharp ones. Tims A, tj p, become g, d, 6, and 
g, dy hy become k, t, p. The vowel and consonantal system ia 

« “ Ueber den Ursprung dor Armenischen Schrift.” Vioima, 1865. 
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fairly developed, including, besides the explosives just mentioned, 
a considerable number of sibilants, and two sorts of r. The 
Armenian declension is much fuller than the (modem) Persian, of 
which we shall have to speak presently, and it still to some extent 
retains the old case-endings. Its conjugation is still more wealthy, 
in fact retaining all the old tenses except the perfect, while it has 
created three new ones — a perfect, a pluperfect, and a future — by 
employing participial forms in conjugating the verb. Thus of all 
tlie neo-Iranian idioms still spoken Aftnenian has preserved most 
of the common stock of the original mother-tongue. 

Its vocabulary, like that of aU the cognate Iranian languages, 
contains a considerable number of foreign words, some derived 
from the G reek in medieval times, others, in still greater numbers, 
boiTowed at an earlier period from the Aramean. But the essence 
of its vocabulary, as well as the whole of its grammar, is still 
Iranian. 

At a very early period Armenian was written, if not constantly, 
at least in certain documents, with cuneiform letters. Inscrii)tions 
of this sort have been found, more particularly in the ruins of 
Annavir, not far from Mount Ararat. The Armenian cuneiform 
writing is not alphabetic, like the Persian, but syllabic, each sign 
denoting, not a vowel or a consonant, but a full syllable. 

(4) Hmvdresh. 

The “ Avesta,” or rather those books of the “Avesta ” that were 
stiU extant jn the Middle Ages, were at that period translated into a 
language which we knoAV not only by this translation, but also by 
a number of numismatic legentls, and a very important cosmogony, 
called the “Bundehesh.” At first this language received the name of 
Pclilvi [also Pehlem and Pahlavif this*la8t form by E. "W. West, 
who has been recently collecting fresh materials for the study of 
Pahlavi literature, and is altogether one of the greatest authorities 
on the subject], but this term seems somewhat too vague. That of 
Iluzvtiresh, as has been shown by Joseph Miiller and Spiegel,* is 

• “ Grammatik der Hnzv&resclispraclie,” p. 21. Vienna, 1866. 
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its projier name, and tlie only one it has home. It is now generally 
admitted that this language was spoken in the western district 
of Sovad. ^fothing very definite is known as to its origin, hut the 
Huzvaresh coins of the dynasty of the Sassanides show that it was 
stiU current in the middle of the seventh century of om’ era. 

Iluzv^esh deserves to l»o mentioned as one of those languages 
that have hoen most aflccted l»y foreign influences. It has heen, 
.so to say, penetrated hy Arameaii on all sides, of wliich it betrays 
the most immistakahle proofs in its vocabulary, its grammar, and 
phonetic system ; so that if such a thing could exist as a mixed 
language, Huzvaresh would he one of the most striking examples of 
such a jflienomciion. hut hybrids of this sort cannot he [a state- 
ment to he received with some 1‘eservc], and Huzvarcsli is in truth 
an Iranian tongue, quite as much as English is a Teutonic, [hut 
the comparison does not hold, because English grammar is pundy 
Teutonic, and wholly unaftccted hy Erench, Latin, or any other 
foreign element.] 

liesides the Aramean elements present in the language of the 
time of the Sassanides, that of tlm “Lundehesh” includes some 
Arabic fonns, betraying its more recent composition, probably l)y 
some learned Persian intimately acquainted with the language into 
Avldeh the sacred books were translated.* 

The’ Huzvaresh grammar shows a great falling off from the 
correctness and fidelity to the older forms that characterise the Zend 
and old Persian. Gender is no longer distinguishable by the 
ending of the nouns, and the dual has disappeared ; the accusative 
has no more special ending than has the nominative j the genitive, or 
lather the idea answering to that expressed by the old genitive, is 
rendered by an element i, the remnant of an old relative pronoun j 
while the conception correci)onding to the old dative is expressed 
by means of particles, that is of true prepositions. Conjugation is 
equally fragmentary, but in any case the language has still re- 
maiuod essentially Iranian. This appears clearly from the fact 
that HuzvSresh possesses compound verbs, formed not only by 


* F. Jasti, “ Der Bundehosob,” preface, p. viii. Leipzig, 1868. 
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Iranian root and preposition, but also by Iranian root and Semitic 
prefix, by Semitic root and Iranian prefix, and, what is much more 
remarkable, by both vScmitic root and prefix. And yet Semitic 
itself, unlike the Aryan, possesses no compound verbs at aU, no 
forms, for instance, answering to our ap-prelieml, com-prehend, re- 
prahond, under-take., over-tdlce, par{t)-take, and the like. 

There are few alphabets more defective than the Huzvaresh. 
One and the same sign often denotes several different senses, 
and there arc a gi'eat many ligatures, or agglomerations of several 
characters all blended togetlier (like so many monograms). Ilencij 
in philological treatises Huzvaresh words are seldom quoted in their 
own characters, but are mostly transcribed in Roman, or even in 
Hebrew or Arabic letters. 


(5) Parsi. 

Partti has occasionally been incorrectly named Pazend. Modern 
orientalists look on Zend and Pazend as the titles of books, not 
the names of languages, and their opinion on this matter seems 
perfectly reasonable!. No doubt Zend has supplanted all other 
nam(!S as applied to the language of the “ Avesta •" but Pazend has 
not met with such general acceptance that it may not bo set aside 
for the much more approj)riato term Parsi, that is, language of the 
Parsees. 

Parsi was undoubtedly contemporary of the Huzvaresh, but 
survived it by several hundred years, and was at once the current 
and the literary language. It was, moreover, spoken in a more 
eastern region of Imn, so that wo do not me.et in it that abundance 
of Aramean elements possessed by the Huzvaresh. 

Its grammar, howcwor, has equally diverged from the ancient 
standard by which Zend and old Persian are marked. Without 
being in this respect much removed from the Huzvaresh, it 
approaches much nearer to the Persian, while still considonibly 
surpassing it in the fulness of its forms. Thus it preserves much 
more of the old pronominal elements, and retains a great many verbs 
that have disappeared from the Persian. Bumouf and Spiegel 
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■believe that Parsi may have been spoken till the time of the poet 
Firdousi, that is, till the beginning of the eleventh century. 

Parsi has no peculiar •writing system, employing sometimes the 
Zend and sometimes the Arabic characters. The Parsecs are 
settled chiefly in Bombay, Surat, Baroda,,Gujerat, and are variously 
estimated at 50,000, 80,000, and 150,000. 

(6) Perdan. 

Of all the modem Iranian tongues Persian, or neo-Persian, is 
the most diffused and the best known. It is an Iranian dialect 
that became a literary language about the year a.d. 1000. Its litera- 
ture, with which we are not hero concerned, has been one of great 
imi)ortanco, simultaneously embracing ])oetry, history, and the 
sciences. The “ Book of Kings ” (Shah-Nama) of Firdousi 
(“ the Homer of Persia”), who flourished at the close of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century, is a national epic that 
may well rival the chief produc-tions of many other literatures.* 

Persian has adopted the Arabic alpluibet, increased by the four 
letters, p, eh, j (French), and g hard. 

Declension has disappeared, the dative and accusative being 
expressed simply by prepositions joined to the noun. The idea of 
the genitive is denoted, as in Huzvdresh and Parsi, by inserting 
(between the two words) the element i, a remnant of an old 
relative pronoun : (last-i^piisar = the child's hand ; pnsar-i-mani — 
my child. As much as to say : the hand wliich (is that of) the 
child ; the child which (is) mine. (So also Koli-i-nur — the moun- 
tain of light). So tliat wo liavo here a purely syntactical process 
(supxdanting inflection). c 

Conjugation has been equally simplified. The personal suffixes 
have been fairly well preserved : m for the first person singular and 
plural, d (for an older t) for the third person. But the tenses have 
shared the fate of the case-endings, being now expressed by modem 
processes; in other words, Persian has become aij analytical 
language. Its vocabulary contains a large number of Arabic words. 

• Mohl, “Firaousi: Le Livre des Rois,” public en Persmi, aveo tme 
ttadnotioii Franfaise en regard. Paris, 1838. 
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Besides the literary Persian tongue, there are a numher of 
current varieties, such, for instance, as the M(Jizandaran, each of 
them presenting certain peculiarities, either lexical, phonetic, or 
even occasionally grammaticaL 

(7) Ossetian^ Knrdlc, Beluehi, Af<jli,an, ifc. 

Although here grouped together under one heading, these 
various idioms are no more closely related to each other in the 
Iranian family than are some of the other members of the same 
family above spoken of. 

The Ossetian (^clension is fuller than the Persian, while its 
conjugation is somewhat analogous to it ; so that, on the whole-, it 
approaches more to the older Iranian forms such as they still exist 
in Armenian, Iluzvdrosh, and Parsi. Ossetian is spoken both 
north and south of the Caucasus, in the neighbourhood of Dariel, 
and is split up into a number of local varieties. 

Kurdie may, in a general way, be said to bo allied to Persian, 
though perhaps rather to the popular dialects thsm to ii;S literary 
form. Its phonetic system seems more changed than the Persian. 
There are several dialects, of which the principal is the Ktinnaiijl, 
in the west between Mossul and Asia Minor. The Zaza* is in 
some respects less, in others more, corrupt than its congeners. 

Belucld resembles Kurdie ; it contains a considerable number 
of foreign elements, especially of words borrowed from the Arabic. 

Some writers would seem inclined not to look on the Af<ihan 
or Pahldito-^’ as a pure Iranian language, considering it as an inde- 
pendent idiom, forming a class by itself, and related to the Hindu 

* Ouo of the questions discussed' at the last meeting of the International 
<3ongress of Orientalists, held at St. Petersburg in the month of September, 
1876, •was the connection of this Zaza dialect with the other Kurdish 
idioms. But no very definite result seems to haye boon arrived at . — Note 
iy Translator. 

+ Hero the form Tdklchto has been substituted for the more usual, but 
certainly less correct Pushtu, or, as the author writes it, “ pachto on pouch- 
ton." The form Fakkhto at once connects this people with the irdicTvtg of 
Herodotus, whom he places in the region at present occupied by the 
Afghans, and from whom there can be little doubt that they are descended. 
Their own popular belief of their descent from the lost tribes of Israel-— 
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quite as much as to the Iranian family. Hut Fr. Muller thinks 
othei"wise, regarding it. as an eastern Iranian dialect, the direct 
descendant of some old Bactrian idiom. Its conjugation is inferior 
to that of the Persian, having entirely lost certain ancient forms of 
the present tense retained in Persian, ^nd usu^ly employing the 
verbal theme for that tense. Its vocabulary includes a number of 
Persian and Arabic words. 

This is far from comprising the whole of the modem Iranian 
idioms. Besides those here spoken of, and which may be con- 
siilered the most important and the best known, there are some 
others, such as that of the Lurs (Bachiari and Belli) related to the 
Ivurdic, but concerning which we have but few particulars, and 
that of the Tiits, in the south-east of the Caucasus, and not unlike 
IV^rsian. 

It is, moreover, quite certain that many other Iranian tongues 
have perished during the course of ages. It is quite possible that 
amongst the races spoken of by the ancients, and es])eciaUy by the 
Greeks, under the name of Scythians, there may have been- some 
Iranians. For this opinion there is some presumptive evidence, 
but the documents so far available are too limited to enable us to 
pronounce definitely on the sul.)j(!et. Certain languages of Asia. 
Minor have also boon included in the Iranian family, as for 
instance the Phrygian, which has been gi’ouped more particularly 
with the Armenian, Lycian, Carian, and some others, though this 
classification is, perhaps, somewhat premature ; but our remarks on 
these idioms must bo reserved till we come to speak of certain 
languages which are evidently Aryan, but whoso true position in 
this family has not yet been definitely settled. 

§ 4 . — “File Hellenic Branch. 

Of all the Aryan languages spoken in Europe, Greek is most 

a belief still shared in by many 1'lnglish writers, who ought to know better 
— ^no longer caUs for any special I’efutation. With those who persist in 
believing that an Aryan race could possibly be “ Bam-Israfl,” that is, “ Sons 
of Israel,” and therefore Somites, there is no reasoning. “Non ragionam 
di loro, ma guarda e passa.” — Note "by Translator. 
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closoly alliocl to Sanskiit and tlio Iranian gvoii]). A better know- 
ledge of the Aryan idioms of Asia Minor — Plnygian, Lycian, and 
others — may possibly, and oven probably, stmie day, show that the 
relationship is even closer than is generally snpposod. Wo shall 
rcivert faHhor on to this (luestion of the A'arious degre(*s of affinity 
of the several Aryan groups, and it Avill b(f enough here to guard 
th(i naider against the idea, at one time very generally adopb'd, 
and still comiiifni enough, that tlrf^ek and the Italic tongues form 
together a separatfi branch of the great linguistic family of Avhieli 
tlu'y are, members. (Irc'ok has «loubtless many intimate relation.s 
with Latin ; but it has others, (juite as intimate, with Sanskrit and 
Zend. Latin, on the (dher hand, is in many respects more closely 
allicul t(t the Ktdtic idioms than it is to the Hellejiitt. 

(lr(‘ek has much better ])reserv(Ml the vowel than the cmiso- 
nantal system of the. common ,\ryan mother-tongue, in this respc'ct 
closely r(>sembling Z(md and old Persian. For instance, it retains 
the old diphthongs, reduced in Latin as well as in Sanskrit to a long 
A’'OAvel. AVith regard to the consonants, which it has less faithfully 
preserv(.'d, one of its most striking changes is that of the (soft) 
aspmites (jh, dh, hh, to tins corresjionding (sharp) aspirates, kh, th, 
ph. It woidd be, diftiimlt to say how this modilication was 
occasioned, but the fact is certain and constant. 1'hus the Sanskrit 
(Uiy/i as — hharuiui = T bear, ap])ear in (Jreek as dolt/, 'has 

(SoXixos), and jdierd (</)epa>). Far from retaining, as Latin does, the 
])rimitiv(; < in all cases, it fre<iueiitly changes it to and even to f. 
Thus the Latin piis, quiiiqta^, are in ( Jre(;k ns, Tstfiirf and irfvrf. 
I>ut it is in the, letters s, //, r that it depai’ts most widely from tin* 
corauKj'n primitiv(; type, luire sTioAving itself inferior to all the other 
Aryan tongues of Europe, without any e.vctiption. AVords beginning 
Avith .s* are usually changed to the rouglt (brciathing or) asj)irate (') 
gemM'ally transcribed by 7/. Thus hrdus (fjBvs) corresponds to tlm 
►Sanskrit saddus — sAvect; laipta {eirra) is thi? Latin septem = seven; and 
Itdcaros (ejcupos) is weer = father-in-law. This sibilant occasionally 
disappears altogether, especially Avhon occurring betAveen tAVo 
vowels, which is also the case with the primitive y in the same 
position. Hut at the beginning of AA'ords y becomes cither z (pro- 


p 
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noimcod ih) or tlic rough hreathing. Tlui.s zvijo)) (fvyo?/) ami lnujlosi 
(dytof ) corros]X)nd to the Sanskrit yiujam = yoke, ami nofiijcut — holy. 
The primitive v initial also disap])ears, ov hcuionics //, in classic, 
Greek, Thus the original Aryan /7v/??.,s‘ = honml, heeoiiios in 
Sanskrit fed, and in Greek Jennu Avhere v lias changed to u 

(whicli n was very prohahly pi’fmounciid as tlxi German ii or the 
French n). In the words ■j/ro.'t (pfos), oi/iotf (oikos), and o/s (ois) 
corresponding to the Sanskrit •//c^/v?.s- = shi2), /vVe/x = house [or wirj,-, 
vurh, as in G/wfy/?r/W/], r<7;/.s- = <iwe., the r has <lisa])])eared altogether, 
though, as we shall j)rcsently see, preserved in certain dialects 
imder tin*- form of the digamma : peFof» fowcop, oftp. This di- 
gararaa, hoAV(wer, was not retaine(l in the Attic dialect, which, 
owing to ])olitical [and other | circumstances, hecanie the ])repondt'r- 
atiiig and classical languagci «.»f Gn'cce. 

Though less comphix than th<! Sanskrit, still the phomdic laws 
of Greek are important enough in themselves, and are mainly based 
on a strong tendimc.y to assimilah' consonants of diirerent orders 
when thrown together. “Zetacismus” also plays an im]>ort:int 
part in all the Greek duilects, resulting in the organic comhinations 
!/ + //> + // changing to r;. Thus Z(ms (Zeup) answers to the Sanskrit 

dliHUfi. Greek admits of no final consonants except a and n (also k, 
as in fK). Hence the m of the accusative singular everywhere 
becomes 7/, or is dro])ped, as in ^(povra, vaw, which in Sanskrit 
are hlirmnitniri, naoiivt (and in Latin /c/vv/ic?)*, navevi). 

The Greek declension is well pres<irved, for, if it has lost the 
ablative singular, it has retained the old locative, both in the 
singular and plural. I’his locative serves also as a dative, p,rjTpi = 
to the mother; P€Kui = to the dead ;*7rot/im = to the shepherd; but 
its form has otherwise nothing to do with that of the organic 
dative, the sense of which 4t has merely acquired in course of time. 

The plural locative is in si (on) : pavcri ~ in the ships ; Adrjpija-i, 
dkvpitiaah which classic grammars wrongly treat as so many datives. 
Greek possesses also under the single form of the instrumental 
sing ular hhi, and the instrumental plural bhisy which so many other 
Aryan tongues have lost. The grammarians treat this syllable as 
a mere addition, but it is really a true case [which appears in the 
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Latin tht, nhi, aihi, and ilio plural ih/ifi]. The, dual is only partly 
retained, the genitive and locative having disappeared. ]lut, 
speaking generally, the (Irecdc declension may he said to he the 
hest preserved, next to the Sanskrit and ancient Iranian tyjjes. 

Passing to its con.j ugation, we find that it retains the old in- 
transitiv(j Yoi(je (Xuo/xat, Xuerai) Avhich has disa]>poai‘ed from the 
Italic, K(‘lti(i, Slavonic, and Lettic groujis. It also preservi's faiily 
well the six organic tenses, hesides cresating some new oiuis, 
amongst which, a pluperfect, huilt on the ixuluplicated pi'.rh'ct. 
Altogether, (rretdc has remained tohmihly faithfid to the common 
Aryan typ(; in all that rcigai'ds its accidence, while «lej)arting greatly 
from it in many points of its jdiomdic system. 

Its diahic.tifi A'ari(.‘ties arc; niaiidy of a phonetic character. The 
nume.rous dialects may all he easily grou])ed under four s])ecial 
forjns, th(i Atlolic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic.;, which are themselves 
somcitinies reduoc'd to two main divisions, om* comprising the yEolic 
and Doric, the other the Ionic and Attic. 

T’Ikj A'lolic, properly so called,* was spoken in Asia Minor, in 
the Leshos variety (.»f which Alcasiis and Sappho wrote. It pos- 
sesses the. digamma coiTes])onding to the organic e, and is fond of 
douhling the Ihpiid consonants, as in f/tgt (for et/it) = I am; it also 
frecpicntly retains the primitive d, Avhich in Ionic hecomes e. 
Another of its (sharacteristics is tlie greater abundance of verbs in 
fit, Jis in (piKrfjxi (for the ordinary <^tX«) = I love.. Bieotian, belonging 
to the same group, retains the digamma, contracts the diphthongs 
into 0710 long vowel ; keeps the old a for the Ionic e, and often 
substitutes <l for the onlinary z ; the Attic Zeus, fuyou thus appearing 
in Ihebtian as Deius, diujon. It has left but few literary remains. 

Theumliaii also was included in the yEolic group ; it was con- 
sidered at Athens as rather a rude difdect, but has left scarcely 
.anything whereby to judge of its time character. 

Dorie was spoken in nearly the whole of the Peloponnesus, in 
'Crete, and in the Greek colonies in Sicily, Libya, and Southern 
Italy. Pindar wrote in Doric, which was also the language of 

* Ahrens, “ De Grascee Lingate Dialectis.*’ 2 vol0» Gottingen, 18384d. 

• P 2 
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])astoral poetry. Tt is subdivided into two }»ranch(!s, of which one 
is more severe than the other. It rcjtained tla; digamma, as well as 
the. organic t, which in the classic language- hecome-s .v ; hence StScart 
(for StSoxri) and focan, feiKart (for fiKotri) = tw(*nty. 

(.)f the lo?i./r there were two periods — ^the old, oi‘ epic, embracing 
tlu; languag<s of Homer and Hesiod, and the jiew ])erio(l, r('])resented' 
by Herodotus. It was s])oh(ai in certain districts of Asia IMinor, 
in Attica, and in a great many of the islands. 

Many Avriters connect Affir Avith Ionic, from Avhich imhjed it 
differs so little, that it maybe considered an Ionic dialect. It AAnis 
the language* of Athens, the. mother-tongue of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Huripides, Aristojdianes, Thucydides, and Demosthenes; it AA^as the 
diahict that ultimately jnevailed over all the*- others, and that the 
reformers of the Greek language o\'er look to as tlnur standard,* 
Each dialect, as stated, had its oAvn literature ; still the Attic 
dialect gradually gained the ascendant, thus becoming the common 
Avritten languagi'i, fj koivt) StoXe/cros, of all Greek -speaking races. ]>ut 
this somoAvhat unnatural ex])ansion Avas la-eciscly the cause of 
its decay and corru])tion. As s])oken by Grcfeks outsidii Attica, and 
more especially by tlie. “barbarians,” the “ c-oiiimon diah'ct ” was 
no longer Avhat it had been in Athens ; it gradually beeame 
“ I’yzantino,” the I'y/antiiK! language of medieval times. 

Out of this gre.AV the Modem Greelt, to Avhich has been given 
the name of Romair, a reminiscence of the castcn'ii empire of 
Home. I>ut it is an unfortunate misnomer, apt to lead to con- 
fusion, and Avliich Ave have therefore discarded. 

The- position of modern in relation to ancient Greek can scarcely 
be compared Avith that of the Homance tongues in relation to Latin. 
These have, in truth, departed far more from their common source 
than the Greek of the ])resent day has from that of antiquity. 
^Modern (J reek, hoAvcA’er, includes a great many dialects, differing 
perceptibly from each other ; and the^ are met Avith not only in 

* Thus Dr. Donaldson remarks that a Greek scholar should aim, not at 
being a Hellenist merely, but at being an Atticist, as the highest type of 
Helenic literature. “ Greek Grammar,” p. 4. — Note by Translator. 
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tlie islmids but also in tlio inaiiilaiul, as, for instance, tliB Zfuumir, 
spo]c(*ii ill tlie heart of the Morea. J>iit the literary, or coiiniion 
form, is really hut little removed from the Hellenic as -writteii 
2,000 years ago. It is this very resemhlance that has suggested to 
some (Ireeks the idea of a j'eformatiuii, based on a nduru to 
the forms, and ev(>n the vtuy expressions, of tla; language (*f 
'rinicydid(.‘S. Ihit nothing coubl be less ]>ractical, and any such 
attempt must end in failure. 'I'lie, present (Ire.ek diil'ers doubtless 
but little from the- classic ; still the diUcu’enct! is very marked and 
clearly defined. Thus, it has lost both the, dual and the dative*, 
this last being einployifil only iji tlu^ more elevated style, and couhl 
not be us(*(l in conversation, or even in current literatim!, 'without 
aftectation. 'Flu! old inlinitive in eip (eA^etp — to come) has also 
disappeare,d everywhere (!X(!<'])t from the ])seudo-classic literature*. 
It is usually replaced by a conjunctive form, as in m — 
I wish to come ; literally, “ I wish that 1 come.” 'L'lie futin*e has 
also b(!Couuj analytical, being expressed, amongst other ways, by 
the. ])resent pri!C(!ded by a conjunction. The (Ireek conjugation 
X)res(*nts many oth(*.r instances of a di'cided triinsition to thi! 
analytic stab*, which n(*od not here be dwelt upon. 

It is further distinguished from th(! old flreik by a feature 
which, though not aflecting accuh'iice itself, is not the less 
important. Accent has here fakeii the, pla(;e of (juantitj". in 
oth(*r words, it is the accented syllable in modern ( Jreek that is 
long, and the, unacci*nteil omj short. This phenomenon is not 
peculiar to (Ireek, and in the chapter devoted to the Teutonic 
tongues we shall siui that it also constitute*^ oms of the features of 
modern (lerman. In Mithlle High (lernian (twelfth to fifteenth 
century), the radical syllaljhj was somctiin(!s long, sometimes short ; 
'while in the, present languagi!, being accented, it is ahvays long - 
aU which is ipiite a modern tendency. 

Greek is spoken not only in Grtiece, but also in many parts of 
^J'urkey, as in Thessaly, where it conies in conbict with Albanian to 
the west and Hulgarian towards the north. It is spread over all 
the northern coast of the vEgeiui, and makes the coni2>lete cheuit 
of the Sea of Marmora, reaching at some points far inland, as, for 
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insiaiu'-ti, to A(iruuio])lo iii L’mnelia. fn (•andia it reigns ovory- 
wlicro sapreiiie, (!X(ie])t iu a siiigle e(‘utral distri.(*,t occupii'd liy 
Turkish. Altogothov tho (Jriicks iii the Ottoman Empire are 
estimatiid at about 1,000,000. In Russia also (Jnuek is H])okeii, on 
the north coast of the Sea of Azov, at two ])oiuts between 
Taurida and the Don Oossaeks. It further oceu])ieH the throe 
shor(\s of Asia Minor, from a. point opposit(‘- Cy])rus as far as the 
mouth of the Ki/.ilirmak iu th(^ .Black S(‘a (a little to the east of 
Sinope). 

We. come now to a .sec.oudary, though not uninteresting, (jnostion 
— that of th(‘. pronujieiation of ancient and modern (tn-ek. 

,N(.> less than six ehaj-acters — thre<‘ sim]de and three compound — 
answer in niode.rn <Jre<‘k to the sound of / (cc). 'I'he.se are > 7 , i, v; 
(i, tn, VI, the. otlu'r vowels being ])rouounced as written. (.)Ji the 
othei" liand, tlu' groups av, tv, tjv, ov, are ]>rouoiin(.‘(id ar, ar, ir, on. 
In the consonants, ^ answers t«> the English ^7/ hard, as in Unw, 
8 to the. English th soft, as in //e- ; c/) sonmls as /; x* the oh of 
tile ( lernum wonls nooh, ooch, bnrh, or as that of Irh, fvehion, 
according to the. acconpianying von els ; y befoj ci f or t as the Ereiicli 
or English //. 

There, is obviously a great ditlereiice between this pronunciation 
and the so-called (dassic, attributed t.o Mrasmus; yet tiu're is a 
wide school of Hellenists who consider that the modern llreek 
ju’ojiuneiktion sliould be a])plied to the. ancient language, and who 
are zealously agitating for t his change, absolutely luiscientilic though 
it be. To read (Tre(.h in this modern fashion is a mistaki*, as 
Schleicher very justly remarks, due to complete ignorance, of the 
laws of ])honetics and of th(.i life of ^luanan spci'ch. tLikI, in truth, 
the theory is utterly indefensible by any u priori or a i»istoriori 
arguments. 

A mei'e comparison of ancient ( Jnick with the cognate Arjuvn 
tonguiis shows that the sounds c,' /, n, answered to the vowtds <1, i, n, 
and were accordingly from the lirst perfectly distinct, having only 
gradually become ultimately all tlnee confused in the single sound 
of i. The mutual transcription of the r,reek rj by the Latin e, and 
of the Latin e by the tlreek »? clearly shows that the soiuid of the 
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old (li-cek rj was not that of /. Tims wc lin<l Kriva-otp, AvpijXiovs foi‘ 
rci/tiot", A/fr(’.lm'<. ^s'or can it l)c doubted tliat the vowel u was 
anciently in Greek jiroiiouneed like tlie Latin u (or l^nglisli oo) ; 
during tlie. (dassic ])eriod it answered to the French u,* while, the 
diphthong ov (that is o + «) was reduced during the same epoch to 
th'.‘ sini])]t! vowel va (or on). Thus the Latin words Titia.% iii,uin, 
are translated in Greek as Titious, rouog, KipKovirovp. It 
is no less certain that, originally the Greek ^ was uttered like our h, 
and not like! r, as it now is. In the classic Greek writings the 
bleating of sheep is denoted by fiq, which it woidd be ridiciUtms 
to ])r(tnoun<-.e r/, •/. At a. cm-tain period no doubt tlu*. Gri^eks took 
to tran.-^ciibiig' the. Latin r by their l:i ; but they had previously 
di •noted it by ov, as in Ovappm, OviAepios, OvepyiXios, for VaiTO, 
Valerius, Vdrgilius, etc. 'I'Ik; change of h to r took place probably 
at. an early peiiod, at least in some dialects, but originally I* had 
everywhere its irue, and ]>roi»er smmd. When the Greeks bcigan 
to transcribi' Latin names, their was far from having always and 
everywhere its pre,.sent value, for at this very time it is still regularly 
used to transiuibe. tlie Latin />, and it is only in connection with oa 
or o that it is at this pi^riod employtid to rejirese.nt the Latin t\f 
Lastly, th(‘r(f (;an be no question as to the uttorancf) of tlui old 
as[)irates </», y, which had the .sound of t, k aspirated, that is : 
p + h, / + //, /i; + /a (a.s in the English uliejhlterd, lut-liiiiif hmdcr-ltini^ 
or better still, in tin. Urdu = blossom, = little, and 

4-/o>//,<7=-lo eat), so that these, letters in no way answered to the 
English th hanlf to /, or to cither of the two c7i sounds in German. 
'I'hese consonants are now no doubt fric-ativijs, but they were 
(jriginally true aspirates, which might be easily proved in many 
ways.J One proof may be. drawn from the shifting nature of the 
aspirates accompanying the simple, explosives f, Jc. Thus the 

* This is also the opmion of Mr. A. J. Elli.s, for which see a lecture by him 
on Creek Pronunciation, tielivored at the College of Preceptors, in 1875, and 
))ubli8hed in the “Educational Times” of January, 1876 . — Noie hy Tramlator. 

t G. Curtius, “ Grundziige der Griochischen Etymologie,” 4th cd. p. 671. 
Leipzig, 1873. 

+ Ihid., p. 416. 
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ro.(lu])licatioii of tin*, tlieiui'. df j^ives nOtfiev ^not didefifv ) ; and so wiili 
tlje reduplication of ^ and x l>.y and k. In the same way the 
Siinskrit reduplicates (l?i, hh hy the simple \iuaspirated (*xplusive.s 
<1, h, as in ihuUiAmi = I ]mt, Jmhhihi — 1 have, shone. In forjiis like 
Tf)(4><o, J nourish, and 6pc\froi, I will nourish, the shiftiiig nature of 
tlie as])irate is ccpially obvious. Here, as in the ]>recedino e,use, 
the (/> and 9 are evide.ntly not fricatives, hut real asiurated exi)losives; 
and to this the Sanskrit forms hinuflianiJ, T hind, and hlitifst/niiit, 
I will hind, an* ])erfectly analogous. It may alscj he remarked tliat 
cc'l'tain dialects rea<lily disjilace tlie asj»iratei in the hody of the 
word, the ordinary (Jreek fvravda, xtrwr hecomiii'; evOavrn, klBwv. The 
llarharians iutrodiuaul on tlu^ stage hy Aristophanes an* made to 
replace the (Jreek as]tirat(‘s </>, 9, x hy ih'e sim])l(^ nnasjjirah'd />, f, /•, 
which is again coue.lusivi' as to the r(‘al sound of these letters. 
.'Vnother similar argunu'ut is deduced from the way in which tla* old 
current Latin renders these samer(Jr('ek aspirates, which it does hy 
sim])ly drop])ing their as])irates ; and even in tin* fourth c.i*ntury 
(Jothic represents the (Jreek x hy a Jr. 

Lastly, many modern (Jnick dialects have* a pure unas]»irate.d 
(ixplosive instead of the asi»irated consonant of the literary language. 
There can h(i no douht that tlu-sc* dialects in this rellect a very 
ancient ])<‘riod, Avhich, for the ri'st, is often enough the case with 
dialects. In a word, the old (Jreek asjurates had un(|nestionahly 
the ft)rce of /> + Ji, f + Jt, Jr + h, i)assing in later times only to the 
fri(jative order of letters.* 

Tt would, however, he idle to attempt to tix tlui <‘poch when tln^ 
change in tlu^ pnmnneiation of ( JrecLwas brought alxmt. Sixniking 
generally, two princi])les were, at work in efl'ecting these Aarious 

changes — time and place. Some, modifications occun’ed at one time. 

1 

^ At the same time it is not easy to understand how these aspirates 
conld have been so pronounced when found in juxtaj^osition, as in 
-szelekhthen, or when followed by cr, p, or other consonants, as in 
---]clirim2Mhcis. Nor is the difficulty at all diminished if rccoux’sc bo had 
to the archaic spelling, as in eTrtc/xrecj^io, cSo^crez/, occurring on the recently- 
discovered treaty-stone between Athens and Chalkis in Eubcea, and which 
would have to bo somehow pronounced ejnpJisrjy-hiOf edolchitm, which seems 
intolerably harsh. — Note hy Translator. 
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in oiKi -vvliieli av(‘vo not ofFoctod ii» otlicrs till Jong aftctr, and 

M'liioli in yot anotlicT ])laoo may have heen already long ]m',vionsly 
•istablislied. .llenoe, in studying tlui old (Jreek pronuneiation, 
s])e(!ial details oidy (tan l)(i taken inte ac, count. Later on tlie rc'sults 
of those. s[)ecial iuvestigati(i>ns may ])('.rhaps he: (t(»llected, and some 
geimral deductions drawn from tluMn. Meainvliile, howevd-, it will 
he wise, to keeji to the so-eall(‘d Erasmian ])ronun('.iation, faulty 
though it he, in pvefereiute to the still Jiiore defee.tive modern 
system. 

5. — yV/e TluJn' Jird neh . 

Eiitil the liases of eomiiarative Aryan grammar Avcwe (h'finilely 
S('ttle(l, Latin and the other amaent italic- idioms allied to it may 
Avell have heen su])])osed to derive from tlie (Jn'ek language. One 
of the r(*snlts of the great work of Lo])]) Avas jirecisely to show 
tlmt Latin no num*. deriA'eil from Oreek than did (Ireek from 
►Sanskrit ] and that all three ilowed from a eomnion sourcig from the 
mother-tongue, Avhene-e also sprang the Iranie, Slavonic, Lc'ttic, 
Teutonics, and Keltic groujis. (comparative grammar, in fact, 
teaches Ais that Latin tiiems Avith forms more ancient than the 
corresjionding Oreek ones. In its jihoneties, for instanc,e, Latin 
retains the initial n, A\diie,h (Jre(‘k changes to a rough hrealhing, as 
in tic.pfrjii; fitin'.r e.ompared with inra, i^, eKvpos. It retains also 
the old semi-AaiAvcd // (re|)r(\sented hy J), Avhejv (Jreek changes it 
either to 7 ; (sounded (Js) or to the rough hreathing : jirnr, jotjiiiu, 
contrasting favoura-hly Avith »/7ra/», fayor. Jn the- same Avay the 
jiriinitiAm k, inOree.k often c.hanged to j) and f ; iputuf iti-, heing 

thus older than 7re/x7r«, tw. 

It is of course liy systematic comparison alone Avith the other 
Aryan tongues that aau*. can ascertain rtio purity of thes(i diirercml- 
Latin forms, and the- corrupt state of their Greek (njuivalents. 

In its declension also Ave find that Latin has j)reserT(!d the 
ablative singular, no longer knoAvn to the Greek, AAdiile in its c-onju- 
gation the second person jilural sAiffix is more cowect than the 
Greek : estU — yon are, coming nearer to the organic n-stusi than do 
either tin; Greek «oT<r, the Lithuanian (W^i, or the Sanskrit stha. 
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<!)u the oth(!i* hand, it is often surpassed hy Greek, espceially in the 
(‘.onjugation, wlier(*, the ]att(?r has better preserved the primitive 
te]is(^s. 'J'lnis hotli have their strong and weak points ; so tliixt, after 
all, neither of them can boast of being more correct, jnuc'r, or older 
than its congener. 

In this secti(jn we shall have to treat succes8iv(‘.ly <»f the old 
Italic tongues — Latin, Umbrian, etc. — and of the Uoniance or neo- 
Latin languag(is, mnv s])oken in the south-west of Europe, and on 
the- LoAVer Danube. 

(1) Prhiiitirr lialir. LdnrjUfftfru. 

Ltd in is the. great representative menilxu’ of this grou]). Goin- 
pared Avith it the Oacttn and Uiuhr/ait play hut an insiguilicant 
part, tlieugh th(*y cannot be altogiithev oAa'rlooked. A number of 
other idioms l)(>longing to this same family Avere also spoken in 
Italy, but b(‘ing still almost uidcnown avc shall haA^e to [)ass them 
OA'er Ainnoticed. IS'or shall aa'c here- speak of tlu*. Etruscan language, 
which may possibly hav<*. been a member of this group, and sister 
to the Latin, (.)scan, and Umbrian. Jhit in our ojnnion this re- 
lationship is not yet suhiciently established to allow of its being 
umv.s(>i‘vedly ace-epted. We shall refer to it, lioweA'cr, after con- 
cluding our surA'^ey of the diife-rent Aryan grouj)S, and shall then 
include it amongst the Aryan tongues, whose classification luis not 
y(d. b(xui finally settled. 

The nld Jjtdiii forms, occurring doAvn to the middle- of the third 
century l.)efore our era, that is, before the. time of the! first Punic 
Avar, and knoAvn to us by a number of inscriptions, do not differ 
i‘ssi“-ntially from the classical Latin forms. The differences that do 
occur are mainly jihonetical, and affecting more particularly thti 
voAvel system. < 

Classical T.atin may at once be said to differ from the older tongue 
by a A’ery marked tendency to reduce the ancient diphthongs to simple 
A'^oAvcls ; in fact it is more- than a tendency, it is a decided and very' 
prominent feature, from Avhich the diphthong me almost alone has 
escaped, the others nearly everywherfi becoming long A'owels. Thus 
the old Latin forms : linmvii, jviw, ohm, oitilc, ploeres, eteivisy 
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lalher, vnims, hooonie in classic Latin : hunen, jua, unufi, utile, 
pt/frefi, cii'in, liher, meu^. At tlio tinio of the, CJracchi, a hundred 
and tliirty years h(‘fore oiU‘ era, tiie old diphtliou<f ai had definitely 
hee.onie o.e, whieh ae in its turn changes to at first in the popular 
si)eocli before tlu; Christian (‘ra, and then in the written some 
thi’ee or four centuries late a' on.* 

C(!rtain changes of the sLuiple- vowels effected during the 
transition from old to classic Ijatui, though r(datively of le.ss con- 
se,(j[U('ne,e, must still be regarchxl as cha!*acteristie. Thus o oitca- 
sionally becomes r, as in I'erto, vesfer, for the older roiio, voder-, 
// Ikscoukss / as in opfio/io't, ileeiniiot, nioiidpiiDu, replacing (pdiiuuix, 
ilerniiiK.'t, )U(mi‘upi/itu ; / b(i(;onies e, as in no non for uarim. These 
various changes, laisides a e.onsid(‘rable num])er of analogous 
variations, are doubtless not regulate-d by sj'x'cial laws, noi- are they 
as uniform as the conti’action of the jjrimitive. diidithongs into 
simple vowels ; still they ]m»duc(; a certain general effect which 
<'.aniiot be mistaken by those at all accustonn'd to tltJJ ordinary 
classic foJ’ins. 

'I'lie euphonic laws afflicting the Latin vowels ar(i far from 
numerous. An organic a changes readily to e bcifore a nasal iiL 
linal syllables, as in n'.pleui, wntieu, patrein ; after r it usually 
becoiJKis o, as in 1:0111.0, vvw, volrere, rolo, and at times even bi*fore 
r, as in nonu^, orix. A eoni])ai‘ison with th({ other Aryan tongues 
shows that here the o riiplaces <t in the juimitive Aryan tongue. In 
other rcispects the Latin vowel scheme is of the simplest, closely 
j'esembling the Creek, whi<‘n difters mainly from it by its more 
genortd retention of the ancient dijdithongs. 

On the other hand, the Latin consonantal system is mor(! faithful 
than the Greek to the primitivci tyj)e. Lithuanian alone, of all the 
Aryan tongues, has b(*tter than Latin j^rcserved the organic s of tlui 
C(jmnion mother-tongm;. In Latin it at times becomes r l,)etween 
two vowels, as in t/enerlr, genitive of gemm, or at th(i end of words, 
as in arhor fpr the older arhos. Eut this solitary mollification is of 

* Corssen, “IJeber Aussprache, Vokalismus tmd Betonung clcr Latcin. 
ischen Sprache,” 2nd ed., i. p. 695. Leipzig, 1868. 
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far L'ss c.oiistiqtuHuic than tlx*. dcvel(j])nicnt of so many new frica- 
tiv(« peciiliar to (Jreek, Slavonic, Iranic, and Sanskrit. 

WJiile (rrc'ek clian<fcd to tlx*, sharp aspirates ph, tit, kh, the. soft 
Itlt., (th, (jh, of the common Aryan tonifiu*, J^atiii, cspe.ciallj’^ in the 
middle, of the word, rendered the.m in jmne.iple. by the. correspond- 
injf nuas])irated explosives h, tl, //, as in nuhrs, liinjo, com|>ar(*d with 
the. (Iree.k pf<t>os, Ihit it modilied these; ])rimitive as])irates 

in two otlx*r ways, <‘.spe(;ially at the bej^inninfj; of words, where they 
become sometimes h and sonx-times /. Thus frro— I bear, answers 
to the (Jreeek fjifpu) and the Sairskrit hlittni/iii. At times both forms 
(Kjc.iir, as in httrdti/tttt and y'ore/e//y// = barley ; honlti and font a. 
This ehan<j;e of the ])riiuitive aspirates to h anel/has be^em variously 
(‘.v])laiTX'el, but the jeoiiit is not yet e[uite eJe.'are'el u]). 

Aneetlx'r jee'eadiarit}'^ of Latin ])honeties is the clxinge. of d te) / : 
htcrhiKt — tear, l<‘rtr — brotlier-in-law, Vttujtut = temgiu;, otetr = te» 
smell, fen- the- olelea- ducri nut, dt-rir, etc. Tliis explains a number e)f 
elemble*. fe)rms, such as ! m ltd iiiit'iiftt ami iiiiiH’diiiiciifa ; e/c/zVeov* and 
dv.dU‘iti‘i\, idt'i'i; auel adof. 

The; Latin e;ousemants are; readily allecte-d by the niex'ties e»f at 
-least ei ruelimentary system of assimilatieni. 'I'his is often pai'tial 
only, as in (ictus, where*, c staixls for e/, as se;en in <i<jit ; but it is 
sometinx’s complete, as in stiiiiiiias, where the titiii. stand for pm, as 
shown by super, .sii/tirmns. Again, if a Avord be'gin with twe) con- 
se)nauts, tliei first of these; e)ft(;n disappejars. I'lius notus, •mmitti 
were fe mu erlyjerecedcd by a p, as shown by the. compounds coipiosco, 
ciHpumieii. At the; beginning of Avords also the. group dr may 
e-bange to h, as in his and homus, for the olelcr forms dvits, dvoiiits, 
Avhile hcthuii and dwdhim ceiexist. 

A^'ith regarel to the ])ronunciation of Latin, Ave may remark that 
it is a epie;stiou many have e.ssay(;el to solve Avithout even so much 
as susi)c;cting the nature of the coixlitie)ns e)n Avhie;h its solution 
depeixleAel. A’oav, he)AA*eve.r, it may be saiel te) be settled, at least in 
a general way. d’he Avork of Corssen, cpiote;d higher up, has eoUecteel 
all the residts hitherto aiTiAa*d at, and Avhich may be safely loedced 
on as conclusiAm. t)n the pronunciation of a good many consonants, 
1 *) there is no diversity of o})inion, so that wo 
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lUHul not dwoU on and oiir roinarks Avill bo, ro.striclotl to .sacli 

jioints as may still seem to j)resent any donl)t. 

It is g(!nerally admitt(}d that befons the vow(*ls n, a, n, and Ixifore 
(tonsonants, the Latin v. had the same sound as k ; bnt what ^vas its 
])7*onnnciation bc'fove o. and* 1,2 Did it sound Jike cU, as in Italy, or 
like tx, as in (Torniiui)", or like x, as in France [and England] 1 Did 
the Latins say Chi(;hero, Tsitsero, or Sisero? AVe are. now in pos- 
session of more tlian siiiricient materials to decide this ]>oint, and 
the transcription of foreign words in Latin, and of J^atin words in 
foreign langnag(!S, ought alone to remove all doubt. I'lie (Joths, for 
instance*, whe'ii leewreewing from Latin the< teerms Inrxm/f, rurce/‘, an- 
tuni, changeiel thenn to Inlinni., kdrkard, dikoitx, while tlie (Jreeks 
wreete irpiyyKima iraTpiKiovs, Krjvawp, Kfvrvpia, her priiirijna, etc. On 
the other heinel the Latins at all times represented by c the k ( Jroek, 
as in the*, forms Ofnixiix, Chintii, CVc/yz/as*, anel (.^nssen jnstly con- 
clneles that elowm te) tlie sixth or even seventh century eef otir (»i’a 
the Latin c hael the fe)re-,e of k be'fore all the voweds.* l>e*.siele‘S the* 
olel Latin grammarians f jieveir say that tlie seeiinel of e* elillers 
according to the* vowel by whiedi it may be fe)lle)we'el, anel we nmy 
feel satistieel that if it Avasiit edl changed te) x b(*fore>. c anel / iirevious 
te) the* se'venth ce*ntnry, this toeek place in the vnlgeir .spe>,ech or in 
the* ])rovincial jxifdix alenie. 

I’e-feire / pure*, that is followed by another veiwel, jis in jitxf.iiut, 
xrt’Ctfi/nii ; f. also remained hard, not till mue;h later on be'coniing 
a fricative*,, at least in Latin. In O.scan anel Umlirian the ediange 
occurreel at an earlier iierieiel, but AViis not regularlj'- adopteel in 
gooel [.latin pronunciatiein til’ the tifth ce*,ntury, although traces of 
it occiu* so early as the*, third. 

Lhe letter y also, befeire the vowels e, /, may with equal certainty 
be said to have hael thee same sound as* before a, o, u. ]..ater em it 
often became i, but only in the) vulgar speech. 

* Oi). cit.y tom.i. p. 48. 

f Amongst others Quintilian, whose language is conclusive of the con- 
trary : Nam Tt qnidem in nullis A'ex'bis nteudum puto, nisi quao signilicat, 
etiam nt sola ponatnr : hoc ce) non omisi, qnod qnidem cam, quotios a 
sequatur, necossariam credunt, cum sit c littera, quae ad omne's vocales vina 
suam perferat. “ Institutiones,” i. 7 . — Note hj Translator. 
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Th(; aspirati^ h, was porlia])s (listincily heard at a certain e]) 0 (;h, 
hnt it j^radnally lost its force, and was omitted altoj^ether in a 
nuinher of words, such as (niner, whoso root is the .same as that of 
the Clnuik x’?*' [and the Englislj </oo,sYi]. 

'Jluj sonnd of j is not at all douhtful, hoing always like our // in 
non. On this point the evitlence of Priscian (sixth century) leaves 
no room for ofpii vocation. 

Altogether a refoimatioii in Latin pronunciation is perfectly 
feasible, and Ave may add <lesirahl(5, though wo cannot hoi^e that it 
(iver will he realised.* It is w(*ll, however, thfit in any case the 
pronunciation of the classic, period should he- known, and espcicially 
that no attempt should he niad(! to cause tl)e adoption of any of 
the systcaiis cuj’rent in Italy, Pranct>, (lermany, or elseAvhere, which 
are all alike defective-. 

Besides, any reform of the kind should he based on a strict 
observance of the- laws of <piantity. In Latin there successively 
prevailed tAvo systems of accentuation. 'I'lni s(!Cond, Avhich was 
that of chissic times, was r()gidat(Hl l)y (juantity, and may he- said 
to have- been extiAunely simph*. The fundamental principle Avas 
that the accent should fall invariably on tin*. ])enultimate .syllahh*. 
when long, as in eamhunx, hut on the ante-])emdtimate avIkui the 
])e-nultiniate is .short, as in caunnth't. This, of course, in case the 
Avord has three, or more syllables, for in Avords of tAVo syllahle.s the 
accent falls necessarily on the penultimate Avhaiever he its length. 
Thus : vobis, Avhe-ro it is long ; dc/w, tmar, where it is short. 

Hence the accent may shift its jilace in the declension and’ 
conjugation according to the numlpr of the syllables, as in 
(rinnhhnn)’ = -wii shall he loved, Avhero it falls on a long ant(}- 
penultimate, and in (iviaMm ad = you will he loved, where it falls 
on a short antepenultimate.' In fact, in these two examples the 
penultimate is short, and it is the quantity of this syllable, as 

* In England such a reform has already made a good beginning, and has 
received a certain stimulus from the advocacy of Mr, A. J. EUis, who has 
embodied his views in a valuable little work entitled “Practical Hints 
on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin.” London, 1874 , — Note hy 
Tra/nalaior. 
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stated, that decides as to the position (jf the acc.eiit, indcpende.iitly 
altogether of the ipiaiitity of tlie other syllahles. 

Hence., in order to settle tin? position of tlu*, accent, W(! niiist he; 
first accpiainted with the laws of quantity, which, however, are 
neither dilficult nor nuujerous. And herein pi-ecisely lies the 
advantag(i of the prae-tice of Latin v('rse in sehof)ls, as the only 
ni(.‘ans f>f ascertaining whether the learner is ae<piainted or not 
with qinintity. If he knows it, he c-an also qdacci the accent, 
Avhich Ave shall see plays a chief part in tlni formation ftf the 
Romance. tongU(!S, and (‘.s])ecially of French, in Avhich tin-, very 
form itstdf that the Avord has assum<;d de])e.nds on the position of 
th(^ Latin accent. 

llStnrning to tin; snhject of grammar, avc find that Latin has 
lost the dual, Avhic.h (iveck has at least to some exhmt jneseiwed, 
and is th(‘refor(^ so far superior to its congener. In respect of the 
ease-endings, they are. t^ach (.d them snpcu’ior in some points and 
inferior in others. 'Wo have statc'd that (Jreek has lost the old 
ahlative retained in Latin. IFeia'. the oj’ganic imding was f for 
themes ending in a voAvel, and in Latin this / has hecome il, Avhence 
file forms : unntc.idiwl, ju'iuimhHl, rafitd, llowevi*r, 

this tl disappciired at an early 2>eriod. The organic, form of the 
ilative singular was tti, reduced in Sanskrit to c, whence in Latin 
the old forms i>ojnd<n, Rohianoi, which subsequently became 
pojmlo, Ronifuio. The. organic fonn of the old locative was i, 
Avhich is not alAvays lost in Latin j Avh(*re, hoAVOA'cr, it becomes 
long /, owing to a s(^condar7 cause that we are not here concerned 
Avith. Anyhow, domi^ Jtirni, hdli, are trm'. locatives, Avrongly 
treate'd in grammars as genitives. In the i)lnral avc inay notice the 
total disapijearance of the locative, still retained in (Jreek. 

Coming to conjugation avc find tlyit the jiersonal endings are 
tolerably well preserved, though of the old mi = I, of the present 
tense, the only traces now left are the two forms m 7 n and Inqumn. 
Of the six primitive tenses Latin has retained the present, a few 
reduplicate perfects, such as ceciniirms = we have sung, and jierhaps 
some traces of the simple aorist. But this was at best but little, 
and recourse was necessarily had to fresh formations. The perfect 
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in si (Inxi, the perfect in vi or vi (monui, iiniavi), as well as 

tli'‘ iinperfcci in Oaut, (umabain), the future in ho (aniaho), aiul a 
iininhei’ of other analogous formations, were all amongst those 
si!l)S('-(piently developed. Ihit we cannot dwell ujion this subject, 
and will merely add, that of tlu; old Ary;in tongues Lntin is one of 
tliose that Inive given birth to tlie- greatest number of sue.h new 
forms, some of which may doubtless se.e.m even su])erlluous. 

There is one of them, howeviu' — that of the middle, or passive, 
voie.e, — which cannot be passed ov(T in silence. In the Italic, as 
in the. Keltic tongues, tluu'e was created a middle voic(!, which 
lal(T on ac((uired a passive, sense*, and which was formed by adding 
to the verb the reflective ])ronoun. Thus, tttitor stamls for an older 
form (ui/os, Avhich again stands for (Hiio-sv. Lithuanian also has 
(leveJo})ed a middle voice l)y an analogous preatess. 

Of all tlu' Italic tongues, sist(*rs to the Latin, and destined 
gradually to disappear before* it, the Oscftu anel the Umbrian are. 
the. niejst important. Umbriiin Avas s])oke*n in the north-east of 
the*, peninsida, and thee Yohr.inn elialee*.t is ge*n(*rally beilieveel to 
have be*(*n allied to it. Oscan AAais s])e)ke*n in tlu* semth, and Avas 
relateel more te) the t^aho.Uian. [en* Samnite*]. I’ut all three, 1 hubriaiji, 
( )scan, and Jjatin, sprang from one soAireu* ; anel although neither 
preccdoel any of the others, still a comparisem eef their idieenetics and 
eef their forms sIioaa's that of the tlm*e Oscan came nearest tee the 
common type*, fremi Avhich Tlmbrian deeparted more* even than 
Latin. 

Oscan Avas spoken in Hamnium, in it’ampania, anel in the neigh- 
bouring districts,* and is knoAvn te^us through some im])e)rtant 
inscri])tions, the bronze tableds eef Agnone and Bantia and the 
..Vbella Sterne. Oscan is ])articularly distinguished frenn Latin anel 
Umbrian by its e*.areful preservation e)f. the ancient diphthongs, 
and by its rett*.ntion of the organic a often replaced by an / in Latin, 
Thus the Oscan anicr represents the Latin infer. These, are not 
the only primitive features of its voAvel system, but they may bo 
mentioned as the most striking. With regard to its consonants,' 
Avhilc in some respects inferior, it is also often superior to the 
• Babast^, “De la Laugue Osque.” Beunes, 1865. 
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Latin. Tt>? inftfriority is shown o,sj>e(*.ially in the substitution of 
p for the jn’iinitive as in juim. for the Latin fjiifini. J»efore a f it 
replaces /c by h, as in 01d(i.iiix fttr the Latin (ktuvnut. Lut in 
many cases its superiority is very marked. Thus it does not, as a 
rule, change the s to y, as Jjatin <loes ; and it also avoids a nuinlua’ 
of assimilations, wiuting 1,'fii.stiir where the- Latin has Connor for 
fmt'dor. A ]>hoiu!tic ]>eculiarity distinguishing it from Liitin 
consists in its frecjneiit change of the organic; aspirates to f in the 
body of the. word, a change whicli in Latin scar(;ely occurs except 
with initial betters. Thus the ( )scan nl/ci stands for the l.atin 
g/bi. 

Uiiibfiifii we are ac-cpiaiiited with tlirougli a very important 
monument, tlie })rouze. table.s known as the “ Eugubine Tables,” 
from (riibbio, the. ancient Engubium, where they were discovered 
in the middle (.»f the. tifteentli century (144(5). These tables for a 
long time taxed Um' ingenuity and sagacity of tin; old linguists, but 
it was reserved for Aufrecht and Kirchhoff to satisfactorily dt;- 
cipher th(;iu, reducing their grammar to a scieutilic basis, in a work 
on the. Umlu'ian language, to which all subscicpieut e.ssays on the 
subject are largely indebted.* 

The Umlirian vowed system is more closely related to the Latin than 
is the Oscan, Avhile shoAving a still greater tendency than the former to 
ri;duce tin* ancient «lii)hthongs to a single vow(;l ; and, what is still 
more remarkabh*, it fre.([ueutly omits many vowels altogether. 
Thus it has itotnim for the Latin uonuvi. Like tin; (Jscaii it some- 
times changes the jwimitive ^ to p, whence pis for the Latin (pris. 
As in Oscan also it substitut^i /' for the. organic aspirates, which in 
Latin becionie siuijde explosiv(;s, whence tin; Umbrian tnfe, Ife, 
answering to the Latin tihi, ihi. As in (.)sca7i also it changi's the. 
group Id, to ht, rehte, corresponding to*tke. Latin mete. In certain 
eases the primitive d becomes r, Avhich seems to have had a some- 
what iioculiar ntti;ranc(*, and which is usually denoted by a dot 
underneath : arccltu., rare, rtiiiiiiii thus answ(;ring to tin; J..diu 
adeehito, dadit, doitiini. 

* “Dio Umbriseben Sprachdenkinaler,” Berlin, 18t9-51j Andrd LefoATe, 
“ Les Dialcctes Italiques : L’Ombrien,” Paris, 1874. 
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P>ut these few remarks will ])rohal»ly he siitticient on the two 
Italic- tongiK'-s, sisters to the Latin, from which th(>y do not in fact 
diifer essentially, not mon^ perhaps than do the various (rreek 
•lialeets from each other, and certainly mnch less than the neo- 
Latin or the Keltic lan}fuag(‘s <!(.> amongst,themselves. 

L(^t us concludt5 with a few words on the old Itali<; characters, 
which, according to Corssen, derive all of lliem from two Greek 
alphahets. (G 7 ). c//., i. p. 1 .) thie of these, the old Doric, or 
some, allied syshmi, Avould se,e.ni to hav(* hcen the j)arent of the 
Samniti', of three! Ktiaiscan systems, of the llmhrian, of the 
I^uguhiiu! Tables, and of the- (.)sc,a.n of the xVhella Stone. All these 
va,ri(itii*s, exc-i‘i>t the last, ])oss(‘-ss tw'o .signs to (hmote- the -s-, th.at is, 
tlu‘ Greeh cajjital sigma, represent'd either in tlu; usual way, or else 
incliiKul oiu*- fourth to the right, .so as to look like a sort of M. 

A more n'-ciait Doiic al]>habet .seiomsl to form the basis of the 
Faliscan and the Latin, the oldest documents of which last date 
from the (iud of the third centiuy bi'fort^ our era. TIk' old k had 
alre-ady di.sappeared except in certain worfls, the <- having long de- 
jioted as well the sound of as of k, and b(*ing at last rejdaejed for 
th(^ hrst of these- functions by the- ucav hotter ij, itself derived by a 
.slight modiiication from r. From about the middle of the s(*t;on(l 
to the middle! of the hrst c(*ntury bidore! our era, that is for about 
a hundreil year's, the practice se-(*ms to hav(! ju'evailed of denoting 
the long voAvel by doiddingit, thus rce, M-uvrlm [ford-r«, Ac.]. 
About a (sentury before our (!ra the long i Avas denoted by giAung it 
a longer or higher form than that of ^le other letters of the same 
Avord : dIa'o, vIcus ; at times also thi>y sign Avas employed to denote, 
the semi-voAvel,/ (our // in sound), as in Iu.s, maIou. 

In the; middh‘, of the lir,st century after oui' era the Emperor 
Glaudius essayed to enridh*^ the- Latin alidiabet A\uth three neAV 
hitters. In order to distinguish the consonant /; from the- voAvel u 
he proposed to denote, the hrst. by tlui Griiek digamma I'eversed. 
For* the combinations px, 7>,s* he suggested an invert<‘-d e, and lastly 
tin; sign H for the sound of tlui French v, that had been introduced 
into certain words. J>ut none of these innovations took root, and 
the Eouian alphabet remained in the same stub' as heretofore. 
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* (2) Hu‘. Non-hdthi JjUiiiiiiHijKtt. 

Ai the hoginning of tli(‘- present ccntuiy a strong belief prevailed, 
still shared in by many, that Freiwdi enuie of a Ronifoiro. tongue, 
which towards the end of thf* [Westeni] Em])ire and during thi- first 
centuries of medieval tinres, had succeeded to its direct ])rogenitor, 
Latin. 'The. writings of th<* illnstrious linguist llaynouard con- 
tril)ut(“.d not a little to the spread of this tlusoiy. It was readily 
adopted ; much Avas Avritten on the llomance tongue ; its texts 
Avere cominentcMl on, and many still persist in looking on the 
piA'sent ProAa'iu^al as this liomance idiom. liaynonard had nn- 
fortunahdy trespassed beyond the lie.ld of his jAroper linguisti(; 
studies, intruding someAvhat rashly and without method on the 
domain of philology; hence his theory of a liomance language was 
fated to disappear soon after its author, 

Tn truth, no such languag<' <wei- exist* -d, nor did Latin giA’^e birth 
so much to a single Lomance form as to sev('ral ne,o-Latin tongues. 

At th(^ same time av(! must avoid the mistake* of supposing that 
these ncAv idioms are merely a sc»rt of corrupt Latin. They are, 
on the contrary, the. A'ulgar or ])opular Latin, as spoken in Hpain, 
Portugal, France, the* (Jrisons, Italy, and on the IjOAver Tlanube. 
In fact, ly the sidtj of the literary standard there co-existed an 
ordhiary current Latin, diffused by tlu*. b'gionaries and the settlers 
throughout Iberia, (laul, and Dacia. It Avas this Amlgar .speech 
that became gradually moditicHl, reap])earing in one jdace as 
►Spanish, in another as Prench, elsewhere as Kumanian, just a.s in 
Italy itself it became Italiab. Meantime the literary Latin, be- 
coming less and loss intelligible to the A'idgar, passed at last to the 
condition of an ancient, classht, or dead languagi*. 

“ AVhen Latin,” says M. Littre, “ had finally caused the in- 
digenous tongues of Italy, ►Spain, and Gaul to disappear, there AA'as 
but one literary standard for these three gi*eat countries, but the 
vulgar speech (that is, of course, the Latin Auilgar speech, scai’cely 
any other having survived) was everywhere respectively different. 
This, at least, is Avhat the Komance tongues bear witness to by 
their very existence. Had Latin not been spoken someAvliat 
differently in each place, the languages floAving from it Avould 

Q 2 
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possoss no distinctive featiiros, and would he confused tog’c-tliev. 
Hut those Italians, Spaniards, and Gauls, having all alike. l)een 
brought, ])y the force? of circumstances, to speak Latin, spoke' it 
each of them with the?ir own i>eculijir accent and sense of e*.u])hony. 
. . . . 'J'hose greeit regieens that we call Italy, Spain, Preevene-e*, 

and France, stamped their speeejial character’ on this language. Just 
as those smalle*.r elistrieds did wliich we call j)rovine?e*,s. And the-se*. 
elisciv]>ancies weere themselvees governeiel by laws from Avhich there 
was no esca]>e. 'I'hese? laws lie in tlie gemgnqdiieal ])e)sitie)U, 
involving e?sse?ntiiil anel eiharaederistic eliffejronceis amemgst the? in- 
habitants. French, the- fai'the-st removeel from the Latin centre, 
Avas that Avhich modified it the me)st ; T spesik e)f the form only, 
for the common Latin grounelwork is as pure in Fre?nch as in the* 
othe?r ielioms. Pre)ven(;id, ])hiceel by the lofty Alpine barrier in 
the (bullish zone, but een its verge, is intermediate ; nearer than 
Fre.nch, soineAvhat less so than S])anish, te) the Latin form. S]>ain, 
again, skirting the? Medite?iTiinean, and so {?losi?ly resembling Itevly 
in its seul and climate, ivsembles it alse) in its s])oech. l^astly 
Italian, being plae-eel in the vny centre? of Latinity, re])re>elue‘.e‘s it 
Avith the? least cluinge. Anel there is fen* this thesuy eef the? foj-- 
matieui of Jlomaneie, a ne?gatiAm preieif, AA'hich, like?- all the* others, is 
conejlusive. In truth, Ave*re? such ned the law that re?gulate*el the? 
geographical elistribution of the? Petmance? tongues, aa'o shoulel here 
and there? light wjion seune? break in the? typo pe'culieir to each re*giem, 
some eA'idence?s e)f typi?s ])eculiar to eithe’r elistricts. Thus, fe»r in- 
stance, in the* Fre,*nch eloniain, in the relmote parts of Keustna, or of 
Piciirely, Ave? .shoulel mee*t Avith Preive^ieyil, Italian, or Spanish feu*- 
mations; in the heart of Sjeain Ave .shenild cemio acrejss Frenedi, 
Pre)Ax*ne;.al, eu* Italiein fornls ; in the extremity of Italy Ave shoulel 
encounter S])anish, ProA’^evie/al, or .French ijeculiarities. Put it is 
not so. The local ty])C one?e established, undergoes no further 
deviation, no return to the type? e)f*any other locality; everything 
tiikes place regularly under the local infiuences, which may be? 
considere?d partial, Avhen contra.stcd Avith those of the larger 
regions.”* 

* “ Dictionnaire do la Laagnc Frau.;aisc,‘’ t. i. p. xlvii. Paris, 18G3. 
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•Tills Latin origin of the lioinance tongues is now a firnily-e.stal)- 
lished fact, that can no longer he calh^d in (question. The grammar 
of Frederick Die/., first publislied soiiuf forty ye-ars ago,* lias once 
for all disposed of those Jherian, Kidtic, or other thciories, which 
neverthehiss still crop up .from time to time. Frencli may no douhi 
h(‘ derived from Keltic;, hut so miglit Latin, in the, same wfvy, from 
Heliri'W. This Kcdtomania is in fact a thing lieyond dis(;ussion, 
f(»r it rides ov(;r French, Latin, the Keltic language,s themselves ; 
and jierhaps this is its only c'xcuse. 

l>ut wc! do not, at the. same; time, deny the (‘.xisteime of a tolerahly 
impcuLaiit f.'iv.igu elcmumt in the imo-Latin tongue.s. Fren(;h, for 
instance*, possessc's a certain numher of rvords of Keltic origin : 
iiriii'iif, (Inne, aUmdle. \ hut even this element is far from 

heing as extemsive as might Im; supjiosed, and it may he; well to 
remark that all such terms, hedore hejcmming Frcmch, Avere first 
latinise.d ; that, in a word, they jiassed through the Latin into the, 
French language. T’he invasion of the harharians, again, introduced 
some four hundred rvords of Tcmtonic origin, while contact with the 
Fast also c,onLriluitcd its share ; hut the grammar remained essen- 
tially Latin. 

There are rec.koned altogether sevcm neo-Latin tongues : J’ortu- 
gue,s(*, ►Sjianish, Frenc.h, Provc!iu;al, Italian, Lad in, and Jtunianian. 
liefore sjicakiiig of the geographictal distrihution and special 
features of each of these idioms, it Avill lie necessary to draw 
attention to two h'ading facts Avhich form the groundAVork of the 
Avhole, subject. (Jne of tlj Jse is the play of the; tonic accent in 
the formation of the neo-La .in Avords ; the; other is the transition 
from Latin declension to the amdytic state of thc'se idioms. 

Of all the members of this group it maybe said in a general 
Avay, that the formation of their Avord^i ^is based on the persistencje 
of the tonic accjent.t The accented syllable in Latin is still the 
accented syllable in Fiench and Italian. This is the fundamental 

* “ Grammatik dor RomaniBcLcn Spraclien,” 2nd od. Ronn, 1856-GO. 

+ Lifctre, “ Histoire do la Languo Pran 9 ai 8 e,” 6th ed., t. i. p. 212, Paris, 
1873 ; G. Paris, “ £tudc sur le Role do 1’ Accent Latin dans la Languo 
Fran 9 aise,” Paris, 1862. 
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principle which remains unafTected hy secondary laws. Lei ns 
illustrate it hy what occurs in the Lreiich language. 

Wide hy side with the continuance of the- Latin accent, French 
discloses two secondjiry principles. One is the sup])ression of short 
unaccented yowoIs j)receding the toned jyllahhi ; the other is the. 
disappearance of ce.rtain consonants in the hody of the word.* Thus 
the accent is on the vowel <i in the words honilntcm, lib<‘rui'(\ 
iiimUaiam, and it remains on th(‘- corres])onding vowel in tln^ French 
hold/', Urrcr, midr, and we see. tliat in these three examples the 
unaccented vowel i or r. has disa])peared. So also in Her, doner, 
the middlcf coirsoniints 7 and t <*f lltjarr, and dohtrr. have drop])ed. 

Obs(‘rve, also, that Fr(mch sacriHces everything that follows the 
accented syllahh?. Its masculine, linal syllahles, as in c>'.sYn'/>/, 
penple, hotel, ar(‘. always the toned syllables, wliile in the so-call(‘.d 
feminine . I'ndings, as in meidde, enehtn-drc, the accent is still on the 
last syllable (here en, and a), because tlu*. final is now silent, 
possessing meridy an artificial existence in poidry. Jh-actically 
esdnudrc, seiiiaiiia are dissyllables, whose last, that is an and oi, are 
toned. 

lint a tim<! in th(‘ liisbny of tlni French language, Avhon the. 
vocahulary ilowing continuously from th(^ old l^atin vulgar tongue 
was found to be no longer sufficient, and then such terms as were, 
needed began to be taken bodily from classic Latin. Ihit this friish 
supply coidd not of course be subjected to the fundamental princijihi 
regulating the ]ilay of the tonic accent, any more than to the 
secondary laws affecting medial cons<f:nants mid untoncd vowels. 
To this new stock the name of “leiirned words” was given, as 
might almost sei'.m by a soii of irony, while that of “popular 
words ” was applied to the really natural and genuine French 
element. or was the fabnctition of such book-Latin terms limited 
to those the want of which really existed, but a crowd of others 
was introduced, which had already assumed a popidar, correct, and 
genuine French form. Thus the accent, for instance, is on the first 
syllable in the Latin debUuni, cancer, and in French . these two 

* Brachct, “ Gram. Hisloriqao do la Laugoo Franyaise,” introduction, 
sect. ii. Paris. 
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w«r(ls were rcigiilarly niodiJiod to ildta, channr . ; but the “ le-ariKMl ” 
formation again adopted them, and, neglecting the tordc ac’.cimt, 
fabricated the really barbarous forms <h''h!f, ca.nrnr (where th() tone 
falls on the last, thus violating the fundamental y)rinciple regulating 
the formation of French words). I'lie- ti'rms oporr, fiimvler, 
■s('j)airr, and numbers of others have ]io doubt the accent on the- 
same syllable as their Ltitiii prototypes niimihiir., .'^iparniv . ; 

but they are, ncivea'tlu'less, mere j)edantie and secondary forms 
when conn)ared with the'- genuine xeinr.r, ronilih'i', (nwrcr, Avhich (not 
only preserve' the*, acc.eut but also) ejmit, as they ought to do, the 
untoned vomd jm-ce'eling the' acc,e*nted syllable. »Se) also Her, 
answer exactly to the. Jjutin Htjurc, dotiirc, of which the coined 
forms IhjiKty, (lolr.r, re-taining the. middh*. consonant, are merely 
aibitra.ry imitations. 

We come now to the* seconel, anil no leess inter(?sting main 
feature of the neo-Latin tongues, the' alre'iiely-nu'.ntioneel transitieni 
fremi the syntlu'.tic Latin, with its deedeiisiems anel case-eTnlings, to 
the analytical state, in which every trae'e of eleclension has 
vanishe'el. 

In the olde'st Si'anish ami Italian re;e;ords we ineH'twith languages 
alivady reeluced to cenuj'lete analysi.s (that is, as regarels nominal 
Sind :i,eljectival decle'.nsiem, the V(*rl) still remaining largely synthetic). 
I hit this is the case neither with the; olel Fremeh. nor •with the edd 
Provem;al, which at a ce;rtain period show not merely the traces e)f 
case;-enelings, but twe; ge'nuine etase's — the; nominative anel the 
accusative. “ At the tim/,” writes M. Littre^, “ whe;n a moelerii 
speech Avas being forine;d lA (laid, Latin, as still spoken, was in a 
yiee'.uliar state in respect of its rich elechmsion. It ompleiyed the; 
nominative; correctly enough; but it e’-onfuseid the re;maining cases, 
using them inelifferently fen* each oth*ef. This at least is what wc 
hnel in the monuments of tlie perieid, which teem with solecisms.* 

* As in the following, where we have the accusative for the ablative, the 
uiasculine genitive for the feminine genitive, the ablative for tin; accusative* 
and the accusative plural in is for the genitive plural, besides A for t, c for 
i, u for o, e for i, &c. “ In jme adqno domcnacione Sancti Maria et spun- 

•samm Christ! in prtodicto locum consestentis,” which should bo “In jus atqne 
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The new language, then hiidding, with a sort of instinct infused 
regularity into all this chaos hy I’ctaining the nominative, and of all 
tile rest making one single case — the objective. Hence, in its 
j)i’imitive state, French was not an analytical tongue, like modern 
French, or like Spanish and Italian in their oldest ri'cords. It had 
a synthetic, (ionsecpiently, an older character, expressing the 
relations of the nouns to each otlnu’ and to the veil), not by 
prepositions, but by true cases. . . . . It is, as we see, a sort 
of half Latin syntax, which Fiench has in common with Proven^'a!, 
so that th(‘se two languag(‘S of (Jaul, ])ossessing each of them tAVO 
cases, resemble, each other more closely tliaii they do either Siianish 
or Italian, Avhile these tw(t in their tuiii are more nearly akin to 
each other than they are to the Ltitiijae d'o'il or the Liniijiie iVor. 

“I'his inheritance of tAvo cases, and of a half synthetic syntax, Avas 
no passing feature of the French tongue, leaving behind it no traces 
except for the curiosity of the learmsl. It (tontinned in this state 
for three centuries, from the eleventh to the thirteenth, during 
Avhich this syntax formed tlu^ rule of the AATitten and the spoken 
language, Latin, Avhich for us is a classic tongue, is much praised 
for the Avay in Avhich its declension directs the thought. 1 am not 
discussing the relative supiauority of languages Avith and Avithout 
cases, but a jtortion of this jiraise should fall to the share of old 
Fi’i'iich, Avhose dechmsion, though curtailed, is still a reality, and 
AAdiich on this ac(;onut ranks so far Avith Latin.” — cit. ibid.) 

I'lie old French decleusiiin is Anny simple. In the case of forms 
aiisAvering to the Latin declension iiil m, such as dounnvs, the 
nominative singular retains the s of this ending ; the objectiA’^o 
j)lural also ends in a, Avhich again corresponds to the ,s- of the Latin 
accusative plural dominos. 'I'he tAvo other forms, that is the 
nominative i)lural and the accusative singidar, remain in the simple 
state (the correspomlmg Latin endings of domim and dominmu 
here simply disappearing in A’irtue. of the accessory laAvs above 
explained in connection AAuth the tonic accent), 

domiuationcin Sancta* Maria' et sponsarum Cliristi in pi’sedicto loco con. 
sistentium.” M. J. D’Arbois de JubainArillc’s “ D6clinaison Latino on Ganle 
^ I’^poquo McroAringienno,” Paris, 1872, p. 109. — l^ote hj Translator. 
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AVe thus get the subjoined table of old French declension : 

Singular — Nominative : li chovals — caballns. 

AccuBativo : le choval - caballuai. 

Plural — Nominative : li cheval -- cabal li. 

Accusative : les cbevals — caballos. 


AVii should exceed our limits were Ave. to dAvell fiu-ther on tliis 
subj’ect, nor is it 2>ossibl<i here to gwe a comjdete history of tlu; declen- 
sion of the Langue d’oil or of that of tlie Laugue d’oc. It is enough 
to establish the fact that tluise two languages had a juiriod of trius 
declension, Avlii(;h cannot be <l(I.ected in the oldest texts of the. other 
liomaiK’.e tongiKfs, Ihuice, as J\l. Littn'; remarks, Ave cannot speak 
of an ohl »Sj)anish or an old Italian language in the same sense as 
Ave can of an old French and an old Provcmyal tongue. 

'Phis jAoint se.ttl(.'d, avo may now i)ass in rajud reAUCAA' etich of the 
scA’en branches of the neo-Latin ftimily. 


(a) French. 

i he indigenous Kciltic idioms had in the first century of our era 
been ah'eady supifianted in (hud by the vulgar Latin (that is by 
the .sr.rDK/ plaherns, as oj)posed k» the classic standard). This 
residt Avas brought about by uunuu'dus and irresistible, causes, 
foremost amongst wdiie.h Avas the strong interest the pauls had in 
assimilating themselves to |beir masters. 'I'he literary language 
also Avas soon introduccMl, and tlu^ Claidish schools, devel()i)ed under 
Latin culture, ac{|uired a Avdl-earned re2)utation. Xc'A'ertheless, 
vulgar Ljitin alojie c.ontributcnl to the^d(‘.velopment of tlu^ i)02)ular 
speech, Avhich <h^rived exclusHuily from*it. The classic language, 
for instance*,, Avrote arA-v, iter, oscufari, ox, hchdomax ; but it is the 
]>02)ular foniis, rhiticiim, haxiare, hneca, scpthnnvn, that re- 

ajApear in the niochirn vUie, royago, haixer, Ixmchc, xemnlnr.. The 
name of the French language, that is of the Langue d’oil, at that 
time Avas Inujua runiana nisiica, and in the eighth century the clergy 
preached in this “lingua rustica,” Avhich Avas tin; French of the 
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period. Tiie f^losses lately discovered at Iteiolienan,* and wkicli 
<lat(< lliis e]»oeli, nre; tlie oldest Krencli texts yet diseovt'ved 

(being anterior even to the famous “ Serment des lils de Louis le, 

1 )(‘bonnaire,” which b(?ars the dfiti; of 842). 

Jkit the eleventh, tvvelftli, 'and thirteenth 'centnih's wore the. 
golden ag{i of the Langue. d’oil. “ Then Avas developed,” says lirachet, 
“ an absolutely original jxjetn; literature, a graceful or sparkling 
lyrical, and a grand (‘i)ic poetry, of Asdiidi Ukj ‘ (.nianson d(^ lioland’ 
remains the most perfect example, Italy, (Germany, Spain, adopt 
our ])oetry and our nmiances, translating or imitating them, (te.” — 
{Op. rif. //lid.) 

The declension Avith two eas»*s, as above described, died out in 
tJie Lmrieenth century, after Avhich [)eriod the Trencli becomes d('- 
cidedly a modern and analytic tongue, lik(i Italian and Spanish. 

Lrom the moment that aa'c are able to observe it. Trench c.onj liga- 
tion seems to liave Ix'come entirdy analytic.! Side by side Avitli the 
tenses tloAving fi’om tlu‘- Latin, tenses such as tlie pr(‘sent/o/n?c, it 
developiAS others by the modern jirocess : f/d aim./', j’aouiK ai////'. 
Sudi also is th(' origin <*f the future: aimen/i — aiiiici' ai, as is 
placed beyond all doubt by the eorresjionding old S])anish and 
J*roA'em;al fonns. Li'sidi's, classic Latin itself recognised this 
analytical future form, expressions such as direrc ladjeo occurring 
tweii in good Avriters. 'J’he conditional also is merely an 
artificial formation, based in some Avay on the future. 

* Found in 1863 by Holtznmnn, in a MS. in the lihraiy of this place. It is 
rof erred to the year 768, and it contains many contemporary forms explain- 
ing the difficult words of the vulgato. rhese words are written in tAVO 
columns, thus : 

Latin. French of 8th century, 

tugarium cabanna 

sindones linciolo 

minas manatees, &c. 

(Note liy Translator). 

f This is certainly an extraordinary statement. Analytical forms have 
doubtless been added to the French verbal system, and the old futnro has 
perished. But enough remains to render French conjugation still highly 
synthetic. Thus, it retains both jiarticiplcs, the infinitive, both presents, 
both pasts, and the imperfect indicative — all purely synthetic forms . — Note 
■by Translator. 
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In medieval Unie« a nuniLov of Froncli dialects existed, inde- 
]X‘ndeut of eacli other, and all ])ossessin^ a s]»(*ci;d literature. It. 
(jould seareeJy liave Ixxui. otherwise, under tlie, fe.udal s^'steni. Still* 
thes(i various diah'cts dilierod mainly in their ])honelics. Those- of 
Jkuxundy, Picardy, and in'ormandy,' were in any cas(^ compelled to 
give place- to that of the Isle of Fi-ance aft<*-r the family of the 
Oa])ets had Knally chosen Paris as tlui centre, of tie*, kingdom. 
They gradually sank to the position of mevo- “in which a 

careful study still d(itects tlie hsatures of the old dialects as tlu'y 
existed previous to the- literary productions of tlie Iliddle 7\ges. 
H(‘iu;e- those /uifo/s are- not, ns is generally supjmsed, the literary 
French corrupted in the mouth of th<.‘. ])easantiy ; they are the re- 
mains of the old jnovineial dialects, nalueed hy iiolitieal circum- 
stances from the ])o,sition of ollicial and literary to that of merely 
spoken tongues.” — (llrachet, <>/>. at., p. 47.) 

The Wtdltm. diahjct maintainetl its indei)endence for a long time. 
It had two varieties, that of Llnje and that of Nannir,'^' wliich hav(*- 
heen wrongly grou]>ed with the. J’icardy dialec-t, from which the 
Wallon is (pdte distinct. It is now merely a jxilniK, having 
yielded in common with the other medieval diali.'cls to tlu^ Jiteraiy 
standard. 


We have, had several times to infer incidenhdly to the actual limits 
of the Frencli language. On the. north it meets the Flemish a little 
above Calais, whence it strtitches through Saint-OmeV, Annentieres, 
Toiircoing, and Ath, to Liege and Yeivie.rs. On the cast it is 
inclosed by the German, by a line including Verviei-s, T.ongwy, 
Metz, Die-uze, Saint-Die, Peifort, Deleniont, Friburg, ami Si(tn, and 
farther south by the Italian. In the centre it now occupies the 
whole domain of the Provem;al dialects, of which we- shall pre- 


-scntly speak. 

In Switzerland French is the native speech of about 600,000 
people, in the Cantons of FTeufchatel, Geneva, Vaud, the greater 
part of Fribmg and of the Valais, ami a liftli of Penie. In llelgiuin 
it is spoken by alx)ut 2,000,000, occupying tlie whole south-eastern 
portion of the kingdom, and in Germany by over 200,000 about 


* Chavee, “ Fron^ais ct Wallon.” Paris, 1857. 
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Malnicdy, Metz, and Cliateau-Salins. It also still spoken in tla* 
English colonies of Maiiritins and [parts of] (’iuiada. 


(^) Prot'cnml. 

The opinion of some n'ritcjrs that Loth the T^angue (Toil and the 
Laiigue d’oc, or Proven^’al, derivoi indirectly only from v'ulgar Latin, 
through an intcmiiediate form common to hoth, rests so far on 
nothing hut empty and uttcirly ungrounded statements, and we may 
add that in itself it is highly improhahle. The current Latin 
sjiecch cannot have- modified itself uniformly throughout tin* Avhole 
of (laul. It Avould Iac ev(m surprising if in this vast region it 
a'^snmed no more, than tAvo distine-t types, thos(j of the Langue d’o'il 
and the Langm*. d’oe. Anyhow, in the absema' oi all proof it Avill 
l)e prudent to doubt Avhether then*. e.an IniA'e at any time existed a 
eoiumou Eranco-l’roA cu^al speech. Tlu; north(*-rn and the southern 
dialecliS, no <loubt, resemble (*.ach other the more closely the more 
ancient are their texts, but this is simply because the older tluiy 
are the more closely do tln^y a])proach their common (vulgar Latin) 
origin. 

Provencal, as already obsmwed, had, like the Langiui d’o'il, its 
semi-synthetic yieriod, during \idiich it possessed the diiclension Avith 
two cases, the nominative and the accusative. Its conjugation is 
(piito as analytic as that of the Langue d’oil, and it is in Proveiujal 
that Avc meet Avith the old form of the future d/’r m-f 
d/r-7./, Avhich so clearly shoAvs the mechanism of the modern temse. 

’Fhe. meaning in which the term Provim^ial is used is noAV 
thoroughly understood. Here a part is taken for the Avhole, for 
the language, of Provence proper Avas and is one. dialect only of the 
Langue d’oe., Avhich includes also those of Langueiloc, Limousin, 
Auvergne, (lascony, and part of Daujihiny. The question has 
often been asked Avhether it should not also comprise the Cata- 
lonian, at present sjioken in Catalonia, Valencia, and the Balearic 
Isles, and formerly diffused thoughout the territory of Aragon, or 
Avhether this yariety shmdd not rather constitute a distinct neu- 
Latin group by itself. The point is not yet settled, nor can the 
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view "be altogetliov coiuleiniied which hicliuhis Catalonian amongst 
the Provonyal dialects. 

Provencal literature flourished mainly in the. twedfth and- 
thirteenth centiTries, hut its oldest records are anterior to this 
]>eriod. It received a fatal blow with th(‘, defeat of the Albigensi's, 
after whi(;h French graduidly encroached ui)ou the. whole country 
as far as the Pyrenees, and the soutliern dialects hav(i now fallen to 
the. position of mere patois, unconnected with any literary language. 

The actual limits of the northern and southern have md 

})ee.n very eavefully determined. The last information on the 
subject Axes the extre.me frontier of tin; Langue d’oil on tin; 
west at Jflaye, Angoulenn*, C/onfolens, Montlueon, and Saint-lOtienne. 
Towards tin*, east tlie. frontier is more difttcult to settle., but it 
seems to reach the *Vlps a little above (rrenoldc^. 

(y) Italian. 

As known to us even in its old(!st records, Italian is umiues- 
iionably the best ])reserved of all life. neo-Latin tongues, Ixflh in its 
structure and vocabulary. Diez calculatcis that not a tenth part of 
its vocabulary can b(‘. referred to <jther than Latin soure.es. If so, 
this would certainly be not a little remarkable. ; but in any case 
Italian certainly contains far less Cerman terms than doc's the 
French. 

In the tenth century what we now understand by Italian -w'as 
already sjrokeii — that is to say, the vulgar Latin had alrrnidy at 
this epoch been sufliciently inodillcd in Italy to be /‘iititled to this 
name.. Put its written monuments do not date farther back than 
the twelfth ctmtury, nor was it till the- following century that the 
language of littjratui'e. wjis developerl ii^ |J'usi‘.any — a purely literary 
language that never was sjroken.* Anyhow, the Italian of this 
period had the same, general features of the Italian of th(5 pivscnt 

* This expression is too strong. Amongst the educated classes, es])c'clally 
in Romo and Florence, the current speech does not materially, if at all, 
differ from the ordinary language of literature ; and certainly all educated 
foreigners speaking Italian %dhere very olosely to the litemry forms . — Note 
by Translator. 
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<lay ; so tliat tlioro wtis no old Italian in tho sense, that there Was 
an ol<l French and an old Provencal tongne. 

Fn Italy there are a great nnniher of dialects — a cireinnstaiKu^ 
niiidily (explained hy tho eonhguraiion of the country. These 
dialects have always hecn clearly distinguisheil from each othca*, 
and in his treatise “De Vulgari Klo(|uio'” Dante reckons fourteen 
altogether, which Ik*, divides into (eastern and western, or else into 
cis-Apenniue and tmns-Apenuiue dialects. This division, however, 
has boon advantageously re])lac<?d liy that of upper, central, and 
lower Italian dialects, the last class comprising the hTeapolitan, 
Calabrian, Sicilian, and Sardinian. In the second ar(5 iiujluded 
the Tuscan, Ponian, and Corsic,an ; whih^ the north(‘m division 
(nnhraces the (lenoese, Piedmontese, Venetian, Emilian, and 
Lombard varieties. Each of these <lialects possesses a copious 
literature, and many of them have monuments dating from the- 
period of th(i Jlenaissance, while sf)im*., siudi as tlu^ N^eapoHtan and 
Sardinian, are still older. 

Towards the north Italian crosses the political fronti(*r, being 
s])oken by a po])ulation of about 140,000 in tho Canton of Ticino, 
and in tin*, south-eastern portion of tlu! (Prisons in Switzerland. In 
Austria also, in a portion of Southern Tyrol, as well as in a nari'OAV 
strip along the west coast of Tstria, Italian is current. 

(5) Lailii), 

Known also as the language of the Orisons, the Kheto-Iiomanci*, 
the Tlumonsh, and liumansh. But it seems best to call it, siinjdy 
LiuHn, with Ascoli, who has recently devoted an important work 
to its elucidation.* According to -this Avriter it comprises three 
distinct groups : on the east that of Friuli, spoken by upAvards of 

400.000 people in Italy on the banks of the Tagliamento, and in 
Aiistria as far as Goritz; in the centre, two tracts in Austrian Tyrol, 
at some distance from either bank of the Adige, by upwards’of 

90.000 persons ; on the Avest, under the name of Itumansh, it 

* “ Arohivio Glottologico Italiano,’* vol. i. Saggi Ladini, Rome, Turin, 
Florence, 1873. 
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stretches across the greater ])art of the, Swiss canton of the (rrisons, 
Ix'iug there spoken hy about 4-0,000 ; making altogether 580,000 — 
a niimher Avhicli, though inconsiderable, e,annot (h^prive the Ladin 
of its claim to be regarded as a true, language. Its central and 
(‘astern groups hav(', been Avrongly connected with tins Italian 
system, from which th(^y*difFer altogether both in their substance 
and phonetics, whihi closely alli(}d to each other in those res)i(‘.e,ts. 

The. litevatui’e of tlus Avestem branc,h, that of the ( bisons, is but 
little dev(;loped. Its oldest document is a Aversion of tlu; l\h',Av 
Testament dating from the sixteenth (jeiitury, Avhile those of the 
Friidi diahict ai'e reftwred to the twelfth century, consisting, no 
d(jubt, of rather short iuscri])tion.s, but long enough t(> enable us to 
characterise the language of that period. 

(e) 

►Spanish departs most from Latin in its phonetics and Aocabulary, 
AAdiich latte.r, amongst other foreign (^hnnents, contains a consider- 
able number of Arabic AA'ords ; but»in the formation of its AV(mls it 
remains very faithfid to its ]«-ototype. Its oldest t(‘xts belong to 
the middle of the tAAa-lfth century, still sonu'Avhat scanty at that 
period, but groAving more and more abundant in th<‘, following 
century, lint thcu'c exist, older traces still of the.', ►S]>anish language 
coiLsistiug inostiy of words occumng in the Avuitings of S. Isidore of 
Seville, Avho flourishe.d in the seventh century, 

►Spanish is at present confined on the Avest by the PortugU(\se, on 
the north by the Ilasque, Avhose limits are given at p. 100, and in 
the east it is spread throughout, C'atalonia and Valencia, bi4 as the 
literary standard only, tlui current speech her(‘ being the Catalonian, 
referred to in (.mr notic,e of the J^roA’emyil. On the other hand, 
►Sj)anish has occupied Aragon, Avhere* Catalonian Avas formerly 
spoken, and it is juJbo encroaching on thc^ southeni frontier of the, 
llas([ue, Avhich it has already driven frenn Vitoria, Estella, I’am- 
pluna, and Navascues, wliile Eilbao and Agiz already occujAy a 
mixed zone. Thus Basque is losing ground much more ra])id]y on 
the south than on the north of the I^yivnees ; becau.se, as already 
(jxplainod, it finds itself in Spain directly op 2 ) 0 .sed by an official 
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langiiaj'o, in France it conie.s more directly in contact with 

<rascon, a Langiie d’oc dialect, whose own existence, is fdready 
imminently threatened hy French. 

( f ) Portiifinm^. 

Though nearly allied to Spanish, Portuguese^ (cannot lie loohc'd 
npon as a S])anish dialect. With (lalician, sjioken in the north- 
west corne.r of tlie peninsula, it ratlaw forms an (;ntirely independent 
hramdi of tlu^ Komance family. Its oldest records are more recent 
than the: Sjianish, dating a])],>arently only from the last years of the 
twelfth c.e.ntury. "J'lu! stock of Arahic words occun'ing in S])anish 
is much tin? same as that found in Portuguese^, which, howei'er, 
also contains a numh(‘.r of French terms fonngn to Spanish. They 
ar(‘. su])])0S(m1 to hav<' heen introduced during the rule of Ihmry of 
llurgundy, at the (Uid of the eknamth century. 

(»j) Ramaiitan 

Derives from the vulgar Lsitin, introdmuMl into Dacia hy the 
Jloinan legionaries settled there hy Trajan, during the. first years of 
the. second century of our era. “ Tin* Itonian soldiers released fimu 
further s(>rvic(',” .says Picot, ‘‘ togetlKU* with tin'! honrxfd, j/z/Wn, 
obtained th(\/Vs* t-ounvhii vau\ Ww jux conniiriru, Wmi is the right 
of trading and intermarrying wifli the harharians. Thus forev(‘.r 
cut olF from their native land, and statiomul for five-and-twenty 
y(!ars in the sannj outposts, the legionarit^s hee.ame attached to the. 
country Avhere tlu^y had Ih’^ed and fought, and availed the.ms(*l\ (“s 
of the opportunities afl'orded them hy the law, to settle down there 
permanently. It was thus that were formed on the. hanks of the 
J)anuhe the tlmt centres of a Poman po])ulation, and these vct(‘raii 
settlers wi'.re soon joined h^ other colonists from all (piarter-s of the 
empire, and especially hj" the hai'barians attracted thither hy the. 
allurements of tradi*. The military colonies were very nuuurous 
in Dacia, at the pesriod when the Homans were compelled to with- 
draw from thai province. The purely Poman jwpulation may he 
supposed to liave followed the legions to the right bank of the 
Danube, whilst the issue of the unions of the veterans and the 
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barbarians, remained in the country of their birth, retaining tin* 
language they had adopted from their niastors, and from these 
dord)tless are sprung the mochmi Rumanians.” 

We shall have to speak farther on of the old l^acian tongue, 
whoso position in the Aryan family is far fiH)m b(‘iug yet settled. 
Kumanian very probably »etains in its vocabulary some rtnnains of 
this ancient language, though what they are, it might be somewhat 
difficult to determine. 'Fo do so, it would be necessary in the first 
place to know more of the old Dacian idiom than we now do, or 
than we are ever likel}’’ to do. However, a li.st, not without im- 
portance, has been made of the elements borr»)wed by tin; llumanian 
from the Slavonic tongues, in historic times ; an<l besides tlu'se 
there are a number of words derived from tlui (Jroek and otlmr 
sources. 

Itumaniaii was long supposed to be a Slavonic dialee-t; an error 
due not only to the Slavonic words existing in it, but also to th(^ 
circumstance! that it was till recently Avritten in Cyrillic betters, 
that is, with the same alphabet em])loyed by the llussian, Serbe, 
and Bulgarian. In certain cases this alphabet ofFertsd considerable 
advantag(!S, but was in otlua- respects veiy incoin tmient, so that it 
has been at last finally abandoned for theltoinan letters. When it 
Avas found necessary to inake a s(!b!ctio7i of the diacritical signs 
needed to supplement the llon^n alphabet, there Avere sevend 
systems of transcriidion to choose from. Hemse no complete agree- 
ment Avas arrived at, though this much-to-be-desiied result Avill 
doubtless, some day be achieved.* 

The Latin vowels, as shoAvn by Mussatia, have undergone Iavo ' 
main modifications in the mouth of the Dacian populations. On 
the one hahd, the voAvels c and o, Avhen toned, have in certain cases 
been changed to e<i and <>a, that is, theyjiavc! become diphthongs ; 
on the other, many vowels have acipiired a very deep and almost 
nasal sound. This double phenomenon constitutes one of tlu! 
leading features of the llumanian tongue.t 

* Picot, “ La Sociute Litterairc de Bucarest et I’Ortbographie de la 
Langue Roumane.” Paris, 1867. 

f “ Zur Rumaenischen Vocalisation.” Vienna, 1868« 
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It possesses an article which, however, as in Bulgarian and 
Albanian, it suffixes instead of prefixing : omul — mmv41ie. This 
agreement of three perfectly distinct idioms, hut spoken in the same 
geographical zone, is not a little remarkable. But whether it is to 
be looked upon as a relic of some common speech, such as the old 
Dacian, which may hav(i left this inheritaCncc to the various tongues 
supplanting it in th(!se regions, is still a moot question. 

Kumanian is very homogeneous, more so than any other neo-Latui 
speech. The meaning of certain terms may vary from place to 
])lace, but this is not enough to constituh; distinct dialectic varieties. 
Th(5re is scaredy any true dialect except the Macedo-Iiumanian 
spoken in Kuiuelia, I’liessaly, and Albania. 

With the exception of this detached subdivision, Bumanian is 
singularly ^lnifornl and compact, forming a sort of irregid<ar circle of 
over a hundred leagues in hmgth, from the 1 )nie8ter to the 1 )anubt?, 
and about the same in width from Arad to the mouth of the 
Danube. Besides Wallachia and ^Moldavia, that is Bumania proper, 
it (‘.omprises the north-east of the principality of Servia, the banat 
of Ttiinesvar, a great part of (nxstern Hungary, tlui gi’oater portion of 
Transylvanui, South Bxikovina, Bessarabia, and the Danubian delta. 
It is at pi*esent spoken by perhaps 9,000,000 of people, about 
half of whom are in Bumania proper. The name of Wallachians 
(that is AValsch = Welsh ==foreignijJ given to them by the (Jermans, 
they naturally I’cpudiate, calling themselves Rmiumimu% and their 
speech Rmuaninn, herein anxious above all to perpetuate the 
memory of their origin. 

^ 6. — 27ic K(Ri(' Lcvu(jua(je^. 

Few words have given occasion to more anthropological, ethno- 
graphical, ivnd archa'ologicfd' misconceptions than this of Kelt and 
Keltic. Amidst all this confusitm erroneous theories of language 
and races liavti played a larger part than elsewhere, but th(5 matter 
seems at lust fairly -set at rest. Caesar’s tripartite division of Gaul (at 
the opening of the ‘‘ (commentaries ”) into Aquitania on the south, 
Kcltica in the centre, and Belgium on the north, was quite correct. 
Building upon this classification, which is moreover confirmed by a 
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gi*eat number of other passages, anthropology has shown that the 
present people of Auvergne and the Low Bretons are the jurincipal 
French representatives of the small and swarthy Keltic race, which 
neither had nor has any connection with the tall, fair, bluo-cyed 
and soft-complexioned neighbouring race that we may call by the 
name of Oalats, Wallon,*Belgian, or Kymric. I'his latter people 
has often but wrongly been spoken of as a Keltic racis, and, as 
M. Broca has conclusively shown in an excellent essay on the 
subject, it never had any claim to this title.* 

^J’he confusion that has too long obscured the subject was largely 
duo to the nam(i itself of “ Koltiif languages,” ap]>lied in too general 
a way to the K(>lts and the (Jalats of the north-east. From the 
fact that these last .spoke a language called “ Keltic,” they were 
converted into “ Kelts,” whose languages and races were again con- 
fused. It would have been just as reasonable to apply the term 
Galat to the Keltic tongues, and that this has not been done is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the Kelts, a small, dark, brachy- 
cephalous race, had invaded the region known afterwards as Gaul, 
long before the Calats, jdlied to them in speech but not in race, also 
arrived there. 

To explain this now ascertained fact of two very dissimilar races 
speaking closely connected varieties of the same language, it must 
be admitted that they both at some period livcxl in close intimacy. 
But tliis is nothing more than what is taking place everywhere at 
the present moment. Thus, for instance, there is no such thing as 
a French race, but mther many races speaking French ; no Italian 
race, but rather many races speaking Italian ; no Germanic race, but 
rather mapy races speaking German. 

It would be impossible accurately to determine the region where 
the Galats and Kelts, living almost ii* community, spoke idioms 
known afterwards as “ Keltic ; ” but all the anthropological 

* “ La Race Celtique Ancienne et Modemo, Arvernes efc ArmoricanB, 
Auvergnats ot Bas-Bretoiis,” “ Revxie d’Anthropologic,” ii. p. 577 ; and by 
the same author, “ Nonrelles Recherches sur I’Anthropologie de la France 
en general ct de la Basse-Bretagne en particulier,” “ Memoires de la Soc. 
d’Anthropologie de Paris,” iii. p. 147. 
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ai^uments point at a country situated towards the south-east of 
Europe, and we have elsewhere suggested that it may very well 
have been the region of the Dnieper and the Lower Danube.* 

Without, however, dwelling on this side of the “ Keltic question,” 
without even inquiring as to which of the two branches of the 
Keltic tongues is to ho referred to the Vlalats and which to the 
Kelts, we shall at once deal with the purely philological question, 
with which we are here alone directly concerned. 

The Keltic tongues are divided into two distinet and clearly 
defined branches. One of these has received the names of 
Hihemian, GiUulheUc or Gaelit', tEc other those of Breton {Wehh) 
and Kymric. Following, the usual practice, and for the purpose of 
avoiding any misunderstandings, we shall speak of them under the 
names of Gaelir and KijmHc. Nor do we, pretend to assort tliat 
there may not formerly have been other branches of the Keltic 
family hcsidcs these two. The fact is even probable, if we admit 
the wide diffusion of these idioms in very remote times. It does 
not seem quite impossible that documents may yet la? brought to 
light in ce^itral Europe, pcrha])s in the regioTi of the Danube, 
tending to conlirm this su])position. But i)eiidiug the discovery of 
suc^ documents, our remarks must be limited to the two groups 
above mentioned. 

The Gaelic Branch comprises three languages, Irirh, Erse, and 
Manx, all three closely allied to each other. 

Owing to its better preservation and to the wealth of its 
literature, the importance of Irish for the study of the Keltic 
tongues is very considerable. Its literary wealth is doubtless 
relative only, that of the cognate languages having been so little 
developed. The oldest Irish documents consist more particularly 
of more or less lengthy glosses occurring either in the margin or 
between the lines of Latin manuscripts as old as the eighth century. 
The old Irish inscriptions in the so-called “ Ogham ” characters . 
cannot ho more recent than the fifth century, that is the eiioch 
when Latin writing spread among the Irish and Bretons. But the 


• “Bullotins de la Soc. d’Antliropologie de Paris,” 1874. 
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origin of these characters is as yet far from being cleared up, and 
■vre cannot therefore further occupy ourselves with them here. 

Irish letters rtiached their greatest height in the Middle Ages, 
and of this period there remain a number of chronicles and tales, 
besides translations of foreign works. At the time of the Ilenais- 
sance the language enteAid on the period of decay and ultimate 
extinction. At present there are at the utmost not more than 

950.000 speaking both Irish and English, and not more than 

160.000 speaking Irish exclusively, all restricted to the west [and 
soirth-west] i>art of the island. 

Its geographical jwsition has better preserved the Eme, or Scotch 
Owlic, from the encroachments of the English language. Still, it 
is now spoken by sc,arcely moi.*o than 400,000 individuals, msiny of 
whom also speak English. And it would be rather difficult to say 
how many are accpiaintod with (}a(*lic alone, it occupies all tluj 
north of Scotland, except a small tract on the extreme north-east, 
besides the west and [a portion of] the centres, say, apj)roximatoly, 
the south of (Caithness, Sutherlandshire, Invemessshire, Argyleshire, 
and the west of Perthshire. It also extends over the neighbouring 
Hebrides, but is unknown in the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Though less ancient than the .Irish, the Gaelic literature of 
Scotland has the great advantage of having more faithfully pre- 
served the memory of the old traditions (a statement which would 
probably be warmly contestetl by Irish writers). The apocryphal 
poems of Ossian, which gave rise to so much controversy about a 
hundred years ago, had unipiestiouably a groundwork of truth; 
and even now the Scotch Highlanders are far from having forgotten 
all the legends of their forefathers. 

The dialect of the Isle of Man is of but secondary interest, and 
is now spoken by scarcely a fourth,* if oven so many, of the 
inliabitants. ^ 

The Kymrlc Branch comprises Welsh , Cm'nish, Low Breton, and 
Gaulish, of which two only still siuvive (the Welsh and 
Hreton). 

Of all the Keltic literatures that of Wales shows at present the 
greatest symptoms of vitality. Welsh glosses occur as early as the 
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eighth, century,* consequently as old as the Irish glosses above 
alluded to j though otherwise in every respect of far less import- 
ance. The flourishing period of Welsh literature extends from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century, during which time were 
produced a number of chronicles and poems. The lienaissance 
seemed at first to threaten Welsh letters with extinction, but they 
subsequently recovered to some extent, and Welsh is still a written 
language. 

Cornish, on the c-ontrary, became extinct in the last century. Its 
most ancient momiment is a glossary with the title of “ Vocabula 
Brittanica,” dating fnnn tlio thirteenth or (more probably) from the 
twelfth century. [It is marked Vesp. a 14 in the Cotton Col- 
lection in the British Museum, and has been carefully airanged 
alphabetically, and printed by Mr. Edwin I'l orris in his “ Cornish 
Drama,” vol. ii., and also by Zeuss in liis “Crammatica Celtica,” 
less correctly.] Some other Cornish writings may be referred to 
the period of the Renaissance, more particulaily a sort of Christian 
mystery on the Passion, into which a number of English words 
have already found their way. [Of this ])oem there are four 
co])ies extant, and it has been more than once printed. But the 
corrected edition by Whitley Stokes in the “ Transactions of the 
Philological Society of London,” 1862, supersedes all the others, 
which were almost wortldess. It is accompanied by a translation.] 

Breton or Armorican possesses no documents of any great 
antiquity, and those referred to a period anterior to the fourteenth 
century are doubtless not so old. [Yet the chai“tularies of the 
monasteries of Rhedon and Landevin belong partly to the tenth 
and partly to the eleventh century. Some of them have been 
printed by Courson in his “ Histoire des Pcuples Bretons,” Paris, 
1846.] The best known Breton work is the life of St. hTonna 

* The oldest Welsh records of this sort probably are the vellum MSS. 
in the Bodleian — Auct. P. 4 — 32, in Wanley’s Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. 2. 63. It includes accounts of weights and measures in Welsh, 
intermixed with Latin, the alphabet of Nemnivus giving the forms of the 
letters and their names in Welsh, the grammar of Eutychins with interlined 
Welsh glosses, Ac. These glosses Zeuss refers to the eighth or ninth 
century . — Note hy Translator. 
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(or Nonita) and lier son (referred Ly Zenss to the fourteenth 
century, and published under the title of “ Buhez »Santez Noun, 
ou vie de Sainte Nonne et de son ftls Saint Bevy,” <fec., with a 
Preneh translation by M. Legonidec, iiL 1837). Breton literature, 
however, may now be said to be entirely extinct. AU that survives 
of the old songs and traditions is being rescued from oblivion, though 
the publication of some more or less apocryphal pieces ought not to 
be allowed to cast a iloubt on the genuine nature of many others. 

Breton is spoken in tlie department of Finistere and in the 
western parts of the Cotes-tlu-Mord and of Morl)ihan. It com- 
prises four dialects, that of Leon being the best known and 
seemingly the most imj)ortant. 

The twenty-four inscriptions we ])ossess in the old GanUsk 
language were mostly discovered in the region of the Middle 
Saone, though some come from the Lower Bhone, from eastern 
Normandy, and from other jdaces. Written in Latin charact(jrs, 
and occasionally in (rreek, as, for instance, that of Nimes, these 
Gaulish records still remaui undecipbered, though they have given 
occasion to some really valuable essays, such as that of Pictet* and 
others. But we have moreover the names of localities and of other 
proper names occurring in the classic writers, all of which together 
is more than enough to allow of the old Gaulish being classed 
with the Kymric branch of the Keltic tongues ; but wo shall again 
revert to this subject a little farther on. 

The incursion of the Galatians into Asia Minor, where they 
settled, is an historical event. Ihit their speech, which, according 
to the old authorities, resembled that of the inhabitants of 
Treves (Lower Moselle), disappeared during the first centuries of 
our era, certainly not later than the fourtli. 

The Keltic tongues doubtless lacls?*w'hat the Teutonic possess, 
some leading feature such as the (regular) interchange of con- 
sonants. But whilst showing strong affinities as well to the 
Teutonic tongues on the one hand, as to the Italic on the other, 

* « Rerae Aroh^ologique,” 1867, p. 272 ; Ihid., Alfred Mauiy, 1866, p. 8. 
Whitley Stokes, “Gaolish Inscriptions;” also in the <‘Beitrage zur Yer. 
gleichenden Spraohforsohung,” ii. p. 100. 
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they do not the less present a very striking character of their own. 
It would bo impossible, perhaps, to define this character very 
exactly, but it is the result of a perfectly definite aggregate. All 
the Keltic tongues in the matter of word-formation may be said to 
have shown a strong tendency towards contraction. We saw 
higher up how French, resting mainly onHhe Latin toned syllable, 
often disregarded the imaccented ones, as in jm'che from j-Mh'tieus, 
lim'cr from lihcrare, rhjUi from re(jula^ Imr from IMorum. It may 
possibly liave iidierited this tendency from the Keltic-speaking 
inhabitants of (laul, before the vulgar Latin had there become 
(what we now call) French. Hence the contracted and condensed 
state of the Keltic words them8elve.8 might be supposed due also 
to an .analogous tendency. Eut what was the law regulating the 
play of accent in the prehistoric or primitive Aryan Keltic ? Un- 
fortunately this is a point that it is now imposssible to settle, and 
it consetpiently letives a wide scope for conjecture. 

A glance at thcf vocalismus of the old Irish readily shows that it 
is closely akin to that of the Latui language. Thus the vowel a 
of the common Aryan speech freipiently becomes e, as in Irish 
cr7/ =: Latin = primitive Aryan = horse. The dipK 

thongs also are contracted, as in Irish A = Latin rhns for veicoa 
= Aryan vaihi-n. The final vowels are, moreover, usually sacri- 
ficed, as may be seen by these two examples. Whsit we have said 
of the old Irish is e(pi.alty applicable, not only to the other Gaelic 
diiilects, but also to those of the Kyniric bnanch. Eoth of these 
branches resemble each other very closely in their consonantal 
systems also. Thus each in certain cases aspirates the common 
Aryan consonants k t p. But this is less common in Kymric than 
in Gaelic : thus Breton and Welsh have dec for the old Irish ddeh 
(the ch — x)= ten, which Tii modem Irish becomes deaej, the 
aspirates being again corrapted to simple explosives. 

The Kymric and the Gaelic phonology, again, are distinguished 
from each other by a very general and striking characteristic. The 
organic U of the common Aryan contimies in the Gaidic group 
(except its occasional change to an aspinate as above), whereas in 
the Kymric it becomes as a rule. Here are a few examples of 
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this important fact: Welsh joetiMwar, 7>e6Z/mr = four ; Breton ^ewar, 
pevar, where the primitive k has hecome p, in the Gaelic branch 
continuing, as in the Irish ccthir (e = Jc) comj)ared with the Latin 
qiuitmr and the Lithuanian ketun. So with the Welsh 
and Breton pemp, compared with the old Irish modern Irish 
mirj and Latin quinqun. 

This change of k to p is clearly seen in the old Gaulish, and i& 
one of the reasons for grouping this language with the Kymric. 
Wc know, for instance, that the Latin = cinquefoil 

or “five-fingered grass,” was named pcnpcdala, which comi^are 
with the Welsli arfc Breton = five, as above; nor is 

this an isolated instance. 

Irish declension has sufiercid much, the primitive case-endings 
having generally been very seriously corrupted, and occasionally 
disappearing altogether, rendering it difficult to determine at a 
glance tlie case of the noun. [This corruption of the uudaut had 
already affected the okhvst liiskuical forms of the Irish to such an 
extent as to rtmder their comparison with the primitive Aryan 
almost impossible without assuming two or three interv<ining stages,, 
as thus : 

Primitive Form. Prehistoric Form. Oldcsi Historic Form, 
Singular — Nom. ballas balls ball 

Acc. ballun ballit ball 

i)at. ballui or ballii baUu haul 

Plural — Dat. ballabis tball (a) bis ball (a) ib, &C.3 

Old pronominal forms, assuming the force of true articles or 
prepositions, came to be employed as a remedy ft)r the confusion 
thence arising. Thus the form rt^///V- = fath(!r, has, as it stands, the 
force of no particular case, but iutetthir becomes the nominative 
p>ater, and sinnathir the acctisative patrem. Declension may bo 
said to fiu*e still worse in the Kymric group, all trace of case- 
endings having well-nigh disappeared, wliilst the article itself has 
lost its distinctive force. Thus in Breton roew = king, means at 
once rex^ reyem, reqis, &c., the article an always preceding it : an 
rocn — rex ; an roen ^ regis, &c. Hence the relational value of the 
noun is determined solely by the accompanying prepositions, just 
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as in the English : to the man, of tlie man, from the mmi, for iho 
man, beyond which analysis cannot go. 

The Gaelic and Kymric conjugation follow essentially the same 
system, which is one that presents great difficulties to the learner, 
in fact constituting the real obstacle to the acquisition of the 
Keltic tongues. And here again, as might be expected, the Kymric 
group is much more corrupt than the Gaelic. 

It would b(! an (>ndless task to attempt to specify all the mon- 
strous absunlities that have been written concerning the Keltic 
languages. Even now, it is by no means rare to hear of Phoenician 
and Etruscan being interpreted by Keltfc roots, and still less rai'e 
to hear of tlui JJasque being explained by Kymric or Irish words. 
-But of even more fn^quent occurrence are those theories, cropping 
up almost intermittently, which, in s])ite of all that has been said, 
written, and provetl, over and over again, respecting the origin of 
the Ttomance tongues, still insist upon deriving them from Keltic 
sources.* This obstinacy of the Keltonianian school is solely due 
to its uttc'riy ignoring three essential elements in the calculation — 
that is the Keltic, tlie- J^atin and the neo-Latin tongues themselves. 
All the adherents of this school are etymologists, and etymology is 
the essential condition of Keltoniania. 

Thus the .Fv(‘nch un looks more akin in appearance to the Welsh 
and Cornish wn, and the Breton eim than to the Latin mim, hence 
the iiTcsistible conchision of ^the etymologist that the French un 
comes from the Keltic un. But nothing can be further from the 
point, two important factors being here entirely overlooked. One 
is the old form of the French un, the nominative of which in Hhe 
eleventh century (when there were two cases) was um, whore the 
Keltic un utterly fails to account for the final sibilant a, explained 
at once by the Latin mius. ’ Again, before speaking of a Keltic un 
the Keltonianian has forgotten to compare the Welsh and Cornish U7i 
itself with the Gaelic 6rn, and thus reduce them both to some 

* But even these visionaries are outdone hy Charles Mackay, who has in 
some recent numbers of the Athim<vum been amusing the public by his in- 
genious attempts to explain Shakespeare by means of Irish and the cognate 
tongues. — Note hy Translator. 
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common form. But lie does not concern himself with the scientific 
method, he is a pure etymologist, and were he not one, he would 
not he a member of 'the Koltonianian school. 

At the same time, no one pretends to say that the Keltic tongues 
have not furnished a certain number of words to the vocabulary of 
the neo-Latin languages, though even this is by no means con- 
siderable, consisting mainly of geographical terms, such as the 
names of the Danube, Alps, and Ardeimes. The words lieiw, dune, 
alouette, and others, are also of Keltic origin, but only indiree-tly, 
that is, as already explained, by liltering through the Latin. 

[The progress of Keltic jTluJology, in the scientific sense, is marked 
by the names of Dr. Pricliai d : “I'lio Eastern Origin of tlui Celtic 
Kations,” 1832, in whicli he, for the. first time, sought to prove 
the tru(i affinities of the Keltic tongues, with the cognate Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Slavonic brajiches of the Aryan family ; 
Adolph Pictet, “De rAlfinite des Langues Celtiques avec le 
►Sanskrit,” 1837, a study based mainly on tlie Irish, and still 
valuable ; Bopp, “Die Celtischen ►Sjmichen,” 1839, containing 
many important discoveries, and forming a sort of supplement to 
his Aryan “ Comparativi^ Grammar,” in which Keltic had not been 
included ; J. Kasjiar Zeuss, “ Graniniatica Celtica,” 1853, a fun- 
ilamental work on Keltic philology, and an imperishable monument 
of the author’s genius and industry ; Dr. Hermann Ebel, a disciple 
of Zeuss, several important contributions to the study of the 
Keltic tongues, contributed to the “Beitviige Zur Vergleichenden 
Spracliforschung, vols. i. and ii., pmsim ; Dr. Lottner, “ Celtisch- 
Italisch,” also in the “ Beitrage,” ii. 309 ; Whitley ►Stokes, “ Irish 
Glosses,* a .Mediajval Tract on Irish Declension,” including the 
“Lorica” of Gildas, Glosses from the “ Book of Armagh,” &c., edited 
for the Irish Archa 3 ological ►Society ; I^t. W. K. Sullivan, papers 
in the “Atlantis,” based on Ebel, and resumed, with valuable 
additions, in his “Celtic Studies,” 1863 ; llev. XT. Burke, of Tuam, 
several works, not always sound ; and Thomas Stephens, “ The 
Literature of the Kymry,” 1849 and 1876. 

In Keltic archaeology, the most distinguished names are 
Dr. Petrie, “ The Bound Towers ; ” Eugene O’Curry, “ The Brehon 
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Laws ; ” O’Donovaii, Todd, Stokes, Reeves, &c. But in spite of 
tlie labours of all these and other scholars, the race still flourishes 
of the Vallenceys, Pinkertons, Vans, Kennedy s, Bethams, 
Mackays, and other “ Milesians,” who continue to identify the 
Kyniric and Gaedhclic tongues, not only with Phoenician, Etruscan, 
Basque, and Romance, but even with the Leni Lenape Indians of 
North America, with the Lappish of the sub-arctic regions, the 
Ostyaks and Tungus of Siberia, with the Jalofls of northern, and 
the Hottentots of south Africa, and with the English of Shake- 
speare. Such is the vitality of national prejudice when fostered 
by ignorance !] 


55 7 . — The Teutonic Touijues. 

The terms German, Germany, Germanic, to explain which several 
unsuccessfid attempts have been made, do not appear to be of 
Teutonic origin, ami ought, doubtless, to bo replaced by the word 
Tudesk (or Teutonic), representing the modem German Deidsch, 
the old High German diutiac,, and answering to a still older 
tlimdisksi, an adjective primarily meaning popular, national. Still 
the name of Germanic has become too general now to be re])laced 
by any other ; and the (icrmans tlumisolves, while protesting against 
this term, still s])eak, somewhat inconsistently, not of the Indo- 
Teutonie, but of the lndo-( Germanic languages. [But English 
philologists having long ago very properly rejected the term 
Iiido-Germanic for Indo-European, and this latter now mostly 
for tlie simple word Aryan, they are not affected by this argument ; 
as they have, moreover, shown a preference for the more correct 
Teiitonic over the foreign Germanic, Teaitonic is retained in this 
translation, as the f/eneric term of the race. It woidd be hopeless 
to attempt to revive its moclem form Dutch, restricted as this now 
exclusively is to one little section of the l»ee, occupying mainly 
the delta of the Rhine ; though there are writers who affect to 
speak of High Dutch and Low Dutch, instead of High German and 
I.(OW Gemian. From these examples it will be seen that while 
Teuton and Teutonic arc by English use reserved for the whole 
people, in the widest sense, German and Germanic are con- 
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veiiiently employed in speaking of any section or subdivision of 
them. Hence we say the Teutonic branch of the Aryan family, 
but tlie High German or Low German subdivision of that branch, 
and so on. When, as is here the case, conveniemie and accuracy 
can be reconciled, we should be slow to forego the corresponding 
advantages, out of deferemJb for foreign usage,] 

The Teutonic system is divided into four distinct groups : the 
ilothic, Norm, Low German, and High German. But before tr(!at- 
ing of thesj^. in detail, let us cast a glance at the g(meral system of 
all the Teutonic tongues. 

Tts main feature consists in its peculiar treatment of the organic 
Aryan explosives: U, which it always 

strengthens. The aspirated Aryan ex2)l«^sive thus becomes un- 
ivsj)irated, and the soft becomes a strong exjdosive, while the strong 
Aryan explosives become fricatives, h changing to A, jo to/, and t to 
the English th hard, as in three, thank. Hence where the San.skrit, 
faithful to the organic explosives, says hhrata, the Gothic has 
hrdthar, changing the aspirate to a non-aspirate, and the strong to 
a fricative. 8 o also the Sanskrit n/ra.s‘ = the Greek oypot und Latin 
in Gothic becomes = acre, the weak ex])losivc changing to 
a strong one. 

^Nothing is simpler or more uniform than this law, being always 
constant exceid when intcrruided by some physiological ini2>ediment, 
as when an s xwecedes the ex2>losive that would liavis to b(» made 
strong, in which case it remains unchanged. Thus the Sanskrit 
anti and Lithuanian eMi answer to the Gothic mt = is. 

This leading characteristic of the Teutonic system, in its broad 
outlines, \yas in the course of ages further develo2)ed and eom- 
jdeted, but it still remained the very groundwork of the whole 
system. 

Besides the new fricatives, /, h, th, hard and soft, and the old 
Teutonic tongues added little to the common stock of the organic 
Aryan consonants. On the other hand they lost the three as2)ir- 
ated exidosives gh, dh, bh, which, as ex2dained, have been converted 
into three simple explosives. 

In their vocalismus the Teutonic tongues are less j)ure, having 
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gmitly modified the original Aryan system, and developed a great 
wealth of diphthongs. Their old declension, though not so well 
preserved as that of most of the other Aryan groups, is still organic 
enough in many respects ; hut the conjugation has suffered con- 
siderable losses, including nearly all the organic tenses. 

(1) Gothic. ‘ 

But for the geneiuUy received practice, wo should be tempted to 
discard the h and spell this word more correctly as Gotic, and as the 
Goths themselves wrote it. The difference is material, because, as 
already remarked, the ih of the old Teutonic tongues was a true 
fricative, and not a more or less aspirated explosive. The Bomans 
wrote correctly Goiiais, anA the Greek liistorians alone are respon- 
sible for the vicious spelling Gothic. 

Gothic was long supposed to be the common progenitor of all the 
Germanic tongues. But this was not the case ; and though as a 
whole more correct and more akin to the common Aryan than any 
one of them individually, it is still in somes respects inferior to its 
congeners. It must, in fact, be placed by the side of the old 
Icelandic and of the two Low German idioms, also often on the 
same! level as the old High German, though this last, on one special 
point, is far inferior to all the kindred tongues. Doubtless many 
High and Loav German forms are explained by the Gothic, but 
none of them derive directly from it. In a word, (irothic, Horse, 
High and Low German, all descend from one common source, 
which none of them now adequately represents. 

When this common Teutonic mother-tongue was spoken is a 
question that will scarcely ever be settled. The Gothic we are 
acquainted with in the form it had assumed in the fourth century 
of our era, in the version o#- the Old and Hew Testaments, duo to 
Wulfila (a.d. 318-388), the Ulphilas of Greek writers, bishop of the 
Goths, settled m Mcesia. It continued to be spoken for five 
hundred years thereafter, finally dying out in the ninth century. 

Its vocalismus is the least complex of all those of the old Teutonic 
tongues. We vdll merely observe that it usually changes the 
organic « to e or 6, herein often inferior to the High German idioms. 
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Th« old diphthongs at, an, also changes it as a rule into ei and iu 
respectively. 

Wo have spoken of th(i general tendency of the Teutonic 
tongues to strengthen the explosives of the common Aryan. After 
rigorously applying tliis law. Gothic afterwards further modified 
the fricatives thus obtaimed. Thus at times h, representing an 
older 1c, becomes rf ; th, from an older t, changes to d ; and /, from 
an older p, passes into h. This phenomenon is very remarkable, 
and the numerous examples of its occurrence have frequently been 
wrongly cited as so many exceptions to the general principle of 
strengthening the organic explosives. M. Chavee has given it the 
title of “law of polarity,” and we shall see hoAV the expression may 
be justified, when speaking of the Low German tongues, in wliich 
this secondary law may be detected in actual operation. Meanwhile 
it will be enough to hav(} noticed its effects on the Gothic language, 
where, though less general, it still exists. 

The laws of Gothic phonology are impoiiant enough without 
being very inmierous. One of the most characteristic is that in 
words of more than one syllabki the vowels a and i i)recedmg 
a final consonant disappear. Another important phonetic law 
])eculiar to Gothic is that which as a rule changes i to ai and v. to 
an before r and //. 

In the nominal declension Gotliic has lost^'nll the dual forms, and 
tlie ablative, while neai’ly all the tlatives are bon-owed from the 
vocative?. Of the organic conjugation it has r(?tained tin? present 
and the old reduplicate? past only, the latter at least for a portion of 
its verbs ; but no vestige remains of the two aorists, the imperfect, 
and future, ^t expresses the future by present fonns, and for the 
bulk of derivative verba it has developed a sort of past tons(?. 

Gothic disappeared without leaving i«,ny issue, as was the case 
with so many other Teutonic tongues spoken about the same period — 
those, for instance, of the Vandals, Ileruli, and Burgundians, of 
whom no records have survived. 

(2) The Nen’se Temgues. 

The old Norse speech was transplanted to Iceland by the 
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l^orwegian settlers ; «and in consequence of the slow development of 
civilisation in this remote and inaccessible island, it was here able 
to maintain itself much more easily than in the other Scandinavian 
countries. In fact the modem Icelandic difl'ers little from that old 
tongue : and its superiority over all its Eimopean congeners, not 
only of the Teutonic, but also of tlio Slavonic, Keltic, and neo- 
Latin groups, would be uncontested but for the existence of the 
Lithuanian. The weak point in modem Icelandic is its subjection 
to the already described law arfecting the organic explosives, a law, 
however, common to all the Teutonic family, and from •which it 
could not therefore escape. 

The old Korse phonology is much more delicate than the Gothic, 
embracing some twenty different vowels, long and short, besides 
several diphthongs. There are also twenty consonants, including, 
besides the sharp and soft explosives, the two fricatives /, h, and 
the English th, hard and soft. Korse is, moreover, distinguished 
from the other cognate Germanic tongues by a greater tendency to 
assimilate its consonants. Its declension, as a rule, is as well pre- 
served as in (lothic, and its conjugation has suffered the same 
losses. It has developed a futme, a conditional, and a now past 
tense by analytic.jrl processes. 

In Iceland were composed the noblest monxnuents of old 
Korse literature — ^the two “ Eddas,” consisting of a collection of 
old mythical tales. The first, which is in verse, dates from the 
eleventh century ; the second, which is in prose, is more recent, 
fomiing a sort of supplement to the first. 

I'here arc*, four modem Scandinavian tongues : Ic^audlr, Nor- 
worjian, and Acconling to some writers, Icelandic 

alone derives directly from old Korse, the thi’oe other Scandinavian 
tongues coming from diffei\3nt though nearly related varieties of 
that old language. Others, on the contrary, hold that old Korse 
is the common parent of all four. In any case the greater affinity 
of Icelandic with Norwegian, and of Swedish with Danish is un- 
questioned. They may lh\is be divided into two tolerably distinct 
groups.* Icelandic and NorAvegian, for instance, retain the old 

* M. MObiiis, “ Dlinische Formenlobre,” p. 2. Kiel, 1871< 
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diphthongs, which Swedish and Danish change , to long vowels ; 
these last again jjreserve certain initial consonantal combinations, 
lost or only partly jwonounced in Icelandic and Norwegian. 

Norwegian, whose literature is purely popidar, has lost much 
ground, to the advantage of Swedish, which posse-sses a genuine 
literatuHi. Swedish not <fnly occupies a large part of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, but is also spread over two tracts of the Ifinland 
coast, one on the Gulf of Ilothnia, with Vaza as its central point, 
about iifty leagues in length, but very narroAv. The other, which 
is more important, occu])ies the Avestern portion of the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, Avuth H(dsingfors for its central 
l)oint. LandAvaids both of these territories are encircled by 
Suomi or Finnish-speaking ra<;es. 

SAVtHlish may, in a general Avay, be said to haAm jirescrved the 
main features of old Norse better than has the Danish. I'lie con- 
sonants, 1c, t, i>, for instance, Avlaai final, are Aveakenod to g, <1, h, 
in Danish, AA'hile they remain unchanged in Swedish. In fact, of 
all the Norse tongues actually spoken, Danish is tlun most modem 
in its forms. It is not only spoken in Denmark but currently 
written in NorAAmy, and spoken there, by the. e<lucated classes, 
Norw'egian having sunk to the imsition of a purely VAilgar 
tongue. Danish is also diffu-sed over the northern portion of 
81esvig, including the city f»f Flensborg. IloWever, there are 
sevciral varieties. Its oldest records date from the thirteenth 
century, but its present form seems to have gi'OAvn out of the. 
ZccJand diahict iii the sixteenth century. Its vocabularj'- includes 
a number of foreign words, borroAved from Latin, Swedish, French, 
and especially German. 


(3) 'FliC. Loin German Group. 

This branch of the Teutonic tongues is sjdit up into a considerable 
number of offshoots. It Avoidd seem to haAn^ first of all given birth 
to tAvo distinct varieties, the Saxon and the Frisic, the former again 
giving rise directly or indirectly to some half-dozen languages, the 

s 
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whole being usually comprised in some such scheme as the sub- 
joined ; 


/Anglo-Saxon — English 


ySaxon/ 

Low GermaD/ ^Old Saxon 

'Friflic 


/Low Gkirman proper (Platt -Deutsch) 

' 1 


/Dutch 


Notherlandism 


^Flemish 


Wo have no direct knowledge of the common ])rimitivc Low 
German form of speech, any more than of the common primitive 
Saxon tongue, whence came the Anglo-Saxon and the old (or 
Continental) Saxon. These two last, however, sire historic langusiges, 
thoroughly well known. 

The Old Saxon was spoken from the Kliine to the lidbe, to the 
south of the Frisic, which occupied the extreme north (western) 
districts of Germany. Of this old Saxon tongue we possess an 
important record in the Christian poem of the Heliand — Healer — 
Saviour, extsint in two manuscripts of the ninth century.* Anglo- 
Saxon (literature) dates from the seventh century, at least in 
England, to which period is referred its great epic “ The Beowulf.” 
[But the MS. of this poem in British Museum, Cott. Vitellius, a 15, 
is referred by Grein to the tenth century, though it probably 
represents the West-Saxon speech of the seventh.] The forms of 
these two old Low German languages did not greatly differ, though 
presenting certain strongly marked divergences, especially in their 
phonology. The, old Saxoii vowel system is much simpler than 
that of the Anglo-Saxon, which is very complex, and its vocalismiis 
remarkably complete. 

Anglo-Saxon is divided into two iieriods, the first, the Anglo- 

* “Holland: Poema Saxonicum Sseculi noni,” Edidit I. Andreas ScHmeller, 
Mcmachii, Stnttgartia;, Tubinga:, 1830; also, “Glossarium Saxonicum e 
posmate Hfiliand,” 1840 . — Note by Translator. 
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Saxon period proper, reaching to the beginning of the twelfth 
. century ; the second, a semi-Saxon, to the middle of the thirteenth. 
[The term semi-Saxon is now mostly discarded by English philo- 
logists, though they have scarcely yet hit upon a convenient 
substitute for tliis transition period. In his history of the English 
language, 1861-75, the tfanslator has us(h1 the term Broken Saxon 
for lack of a l)etter.] I'ho first stage of early English is about 
equally long, extending from 1250 to about 1350, and with it there 
begins a rajiid decay of forms (and endings, which, however, had set 
in long before). Of the old cases there now remains the genitive 
only, which is itsc'lf often nqdaced by relational particles. In the 
middle of the foiirtcc^nth century begins the middle English period, 
which lasts for two hundred years, and during which the process of 
disintegration goes on with accehirated speed, so that when the new 
era, or modern English jieriod, sets in, about the middle of the 
sixteenth eimtury, the language is found ^to have become almost 
entirely analytical.* 

* It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader' that no two authors are 
quite of accord as to the proper distribution of tlio various stages of the 
English language. Some learned and noisy pedants will even insist upon 
rejecting the nomenclature by which the old or synthetic is clearly distin- 
guished from the modern or analytic state of tho language. They will not 
hear of the convenient, and in fact almost indispensable, terms Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon, and will have nothing but English and old English for all the 
stages of a language that differs much more at its two extremes than does 
the modern Italian from classic Latin. The grounds of their violent 
opposition to the terms Saxon and Anglo-Saxon arc based partly upon a 
mistaken national sentiment, partly upon tho practice of Alfred, and partly 
upon the supposed danger of destroying the historic continuity of our 
tongue by ^speaking of its different stages under different names. This last 
argument being tho weakest of all, is that which, as usual, is most insisted 
upon. It is as if an Italian should object^o his speech being called lingua 
Toscana or lingua Italiana, lest its lineal descent from Latin might be 
thereby obscured. And yet the Italian has really far more right to speak 
of his tongue as Latin than we have to confound the languages of Alfred 
and of Shakespeare under one nomenclature, the difference between the 
first two being so much loss than that existing between tho latter. Or, to 
push the argument a step farther, it is as if a French philologist gone mad 
should object to his speech being described as French or Romance, or oven 
neo-Latin, and insist upon its being called Indo-European, to show its 

s 2 
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The English dialects are numerous, hut they may all he said*to 
have reached the same state of grammatical simplicity. They, 
however, all of them^ in common with the literary standard, retain 
(Jiioiigh grammar to show the essentially Teutonic character of the 
language. The introduction of a larg(5 numher of Ereiich (and 
hook-Latin) words into its vocahiilary in iTo Avay affects its grammar, 
as has heen supposed and asserted. English is not a mixed tongue, 
l)ut thoroughly Teutonic (in its structure), tlioughits accidence has 
suffered more than that of any other cognate language. 

Returning to the second, or old Saxon hram^h, avc have already 
remarked that its a^'owc^I system Avas much sim]>ler than the Anglo- 

liislorical connection with the Aryan inflectional system, and lost it might 
bo mistaken for some agglutinating orpolysynthetic form of speech. Let it 
be borne in mind that the two extremes of our language differ materially in 
two essential points — their structnvo and their vocabulary — the one being 
largely synthetic and homogeneous, the otlier being of all non-isolating 
languages the most analytical, and of all cultivated tongues the most 
heterogeneous in its vocabulary, the Persian, perhaps, alone excepted. 
Hence the inconvenience of speaking of the wholo historic period under one 
name is so great that if two terms did not exist it would be desirable to 
invent a second. Alfred’s practice is nothing to the point. Whatever he 
called it, the language he spoke and wrote in was Southern — that is, a West- 
Saxon dialect, and nothing else— and hence is now properly called Saxon. 
If the term “ Englisc ” began in his time to be spread southwards, it was 
simply duo to imitation mainly of Bede, who, being a Northerner and 
writing in Latin, properly spoke of his people as Angli, tliongh also in many 
places using tbo term Saxon, even when speaking of all the Teuton 
inhabitants of Britain collectively, just as the Englishman Boniface in the 
middle of tho eighth century spoke of his country as Saxonia trnnsmarina^ 
ill a letter to Pope Zachary. It should bo also romembered that the 
Novi hern, or Anglian, dialect was the first to be cultivated, whence tho term 
E)ujlisc, correctly used by the northern writers, came readily to be adopted 
in tho south when tho southern ^Iialect began to be written. But, however 
called, tho fact remains that nearly the wholo of extant Anglo-Saxon 
literature is composed in this Southern or West-Saxon dialect, and is there- 
fore scientifically not English, or Anglian, at ail, but Saxon in the strictest 
sense of tho word. Thus, then, this term is in every way justified, and will 
doubtless hold its gi’ound in spite of all the empty clamour to tho contrary. 
It has national instinct on its side, which is a more potent factor than false- 
sentiment, and often (iiiitc as correct as the soundest scholarship . — Note by 
Translator. 
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►Saxon, possessing far less vowel sounds. The same holds true of 
its modem representatives, whose vocalismus is also far loss complex 
than the English. Of these there are two divisions— the Low 
Oerman proper and the hfetherlandish. 

The Low Garman i)roper, or PUitt DetitsrJi, is the current 
speech of tlie lowlands ftf north Germany. Eastwards it has en- 
croached considerably on the regions Avhere were formerly spoken 
►Slavonic, and evem Lettic idioms, such as old Prussian and Lithu- 
anian. But it has never risen to the position of a cultivated 
tongue, all essays made in this direction having been rendered for 
ever fruitless by the ])reporjdcranee of High German. 

The NethdiiaiuUnli, or second branch of the Old Saxon, is divided 
into two varieti<is, closely akin, if not almost idioitical — tluj Dutch 
and Flcniitsh. The latter is often wrongly rcigarded as a dialect of 
the formiir. They .stand both on the same level, being so nearly 
related that they have justly been said to eliffer in lu’onunciation 
alone. Eleniish is still spoken by about 2,500,000 people, and 
Dutch a])proximately by 3,500,000, making altogether about 
6,000,000, including the French Flemings f>f the Departement du 
Nord. 

The frontier line between French and Flemish passes in the noiHi 
below Gravelines, Hjvzebrouck, Courtrai, Halle, Bianssels, Louvain, 
and Tongres ; in the south above Calais, Saint-Omer, Annenti^res, 
Tourcoing, Ath, Nivelles, Liege, and Verviers. 

We have so far spoken of one branch only of Low German, that 
is the (Saxon. The other is immeasurably less important, compris- 
ing the Fridc only, a somewhat ancient variety spoken on the 
coast of the Iforth Sea, as well on the mainland as in the islands 
facing it. The Frisians seem to have slrrunk fro’m taking part in the 
migrations that the other Low German^ribes undertook, prefeiring 
to remain in their native homes, where their speech retained certain 
very old characteristics, in spik' of the influence exercised on it by 
the neighbouring Dutch, Danish, and Platt Deutsch dialects. [This 
statement about the “ stay-at-home ” character of the Frisians must 
be received with great reserve, there being good grounds for sus- 
pecting the existence of a good deal of Frisian blood in ahuost 
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every part of England and tlie Scolcdi Lowlands.] Erisic has long 
ceased to be eultivated, having been, like the Platt Dentsch, com- 
pletely overshadowed by the High Gorman literary standard.* 

When .speaking higher up of the Gothic tongue, allusion was 
made to a Teutonic phonetic princiide secondary to the general law 
by which the organic explosives are s’trengthencd, and which 
jwevails tliroiighout the four branches of this family. And we 
remarked at the time that this new phenomenon is nowhere more 
easily to be detected in activ*' operation, than in the various 
members of the Low German branch. This statement we shall now 
procecnl to illustmte. 

"VVe know that in virtue of the general ])rineiplc already ex- 
j)laincd, th(f organic cxidosive.s t, ]>, became in the Teutonic 
system tnui fricatives, h, th, f. The new phenomenon wo now 
coiiKi to, consists in a fuither mcshficfition of tlu^se letters, which at 
times became r/, d, and tins in all the Germanic tongues. Put 
this change was not etfected abruptly, there'- having l.)een an inter- 
iiK'diato stage between h and //, 1h find d, /, and h. And it is hesre 
that the Low German idioms are of such extreme importance, 
often, in fact, slu)wing the simultaneous existence of tluise various 
tenns of the series. Thanks to them we know that the intermediate 
between the sharp fricative and soft explo.sive was the correspond- 
ing soft fricative. Thus the transition from / to h is (jffected by v ; 
from h to (j hard by a soft h ; from the*, English th hard to the soft 

* The oldest Frisian records extant are some legal documents referred to 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. There has recently appeared 
an extraordinary work under the title of “ The Oera Linda Book, from a 
MS. of the thirteenth century. The original Frisian text, accompanied by 
an English version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch translation, by W. R. Sandbach,” 
London: Triibncr and Co., 187dj. This MS., its Dutch editor asks us to 
believe, is but a copy of an older one still, that being in its turn a copy of 
another, and so on back to the original, composed mainly in the year B.c. 
559. It purports to give an account of the wanderings and earliest settle- 
ments of the Frisian people, bni teems with such gross absurdities and 
glaring anachronisms, both philological and ehronological, that it is not likely 
to deceive anyone at all competent to form an opinion as to its authenticity. 
As literary forgeries the poems of “ The Monk Rowley ” were triumphs of 
genius compared with this clumsy and impudent fraud. — Uote hy Translator, 
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d by the English th soft, making altogether three successive stages, 
which will be made clear by one or two examples. The organic 
pronoun ta, by passing from a strong explosive to a sharp fricative, 
appears in Gothic as tha {th hard), while in the English article the, 
this sharp fricative has become soft, and in the Dutch and Elemish 
de we see the evolution rfuUy carried out. Thus also the Dutch 
doom answers to the Gotliic thaumm — thorn, vour to f<mr = for, 
vol =fuUti = full. At the same time the English does not always 
stop at the intermediate letter on the one hand, nor does it on the 
other always pass over to that letter, but the frequent occurrence 
of th hard showing it still in the lirst period ; the word just quoted, 
thorn, for instance, standing with the Gothic in the first stage, 
as compared with the Dutch doom in the. third. But this in no 
way affects the principle, and a time may be confidently anticipated 
when every th in English will have become d, as is already the case 
in Diitch and Elemish. A number of English dialects have 
already arrived at this third period, as shown by deij for they, de 
for the, in Kent and ISussex, and vor for for in the Isle of Wight, 
/ becoming n in the same way in Dorsetshire, Devonsliire, and 
Soiqcrsetsliire. The literary standard will, in its turn, liavo 
eventually to suffer the successive modifications that its dialects 
are now passing through. [On the other hand, the literary standard 
its(>,lf, and the spread of education, are meantime acting as a most 
powerful check against this vciy tendency, so that the modifications 
above si)oken of, instead of being further developed, are actually 
dying out in many parts of the country, where a corresponding 
reaction has set in in favour of the older pronunciation. TTius, 
in the Isie of Wight, where even the hard th had in some cases 
passed over to the soft d, such expressions as “ dree or voar years 
ago,” common enough some years *back, arc now rarely heard, 
except among the extremely old and extremely young. The 
School Board here, as elsewhere, shows itself the uuplacabie enemy 
of all dialectic variety, and is everywhere effecting changes in the 
Conservative interest, that is, running counter to the tendency 
spoken of above.] 
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(4) Ute High German Gronp. 

NeAV High (.k'riuan occupies a wide domain in the very heart 
of Euro])e. In the northern lowlands it is the literary and cidti- 
vat(jd language of countries whore Low German proper is spohen, 
and as such it reaches as far as Flenshorg, in South SlesAvig. 
Towai’ds the north-east it extends almost to the Kussian frontier, 
Avhere, hoAvever, a nan-ow Litlniauiau strij) maintains itself, beloAV 
Memel and Tilsit. A more extensive Polish tract shuts it off from 
the frontiers of Poland ; hut (iven here it at lesust occupies all the 
chief places, such as Graudenz, Thorn, Posen, and Oi)i)eln. In- 
closing east and Avost the Tz()ch or IJoheiuian territory, and coming 
southAvard hy the ncighhourhood of Pilseii and PudAveis, toAA-^ards 
Hriinn, in Moravia, the Gennan frontier reaches Preshurg, for some 
fort}’^ leagues skirting the ]\Iagyar territory, and takes in noiih 
►Styria (Gratz), north (jarinthia (Klagenfurt), the greater part of 
Tyrol, and three-foAirths of SAvitzerland. Leaving Belfort on the 
Avost, it returns northwards hy the Vosges, as far as Strashurg, 
then turns obliquely toAvards th<‘ north-Avest so as to inclose Thion- 
vdle and Arlon. "J'hence extending to Aix-la-( ’hapelle, it henceljorth 
folloAvs very closely the ]S’(;therlandish frontier. In the Austrian 
Empire it is spoken hy about 9,000,000, and in Switzerland hy nearly 
2 , 000 , 000 . 

Ncav High German dates from the sixteenth century. The 
Teutonic branch, AA’hich it represents, had previously passed 
tlirough tAvo stages — the old High German and the middle High 
German. With these our survey of the Teutonic tongues must 
conclude. 

Of High German there are two kinds, the strict grammatical 
language, and the current s^socch that has not conformed to the 
common laAA\ These, howeA'er, are not two distinct languages, but 
one and the same substantially, each containing about equal parts 
of the two elements. This, as Ave shall see, is owing to the fact 
that German was developed in the atmosphere of the courts, and 
does not therefore represent any particular dialect that has passed 
from the vulgar to the literary state. 
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The fundamental but extremely simple j)rinciple of this gram- 
matical style consists in a further strengthening of the organic 
explosives. We have seen that the primitive Aryan <jli, dh, hh 
had become g, d, h, in (lothie, Low Gerniuii, and A'orsc. Thciy are 
now further strengthened to k, t, p, in High (h;rman. Agaiji, the 
organic g, d, h, having bqjiome /r, t, p in the Loav (Icrman group, 
they are in the same way further strengthened in High CJerman, 
/• changing to h (jdso written hh and rh), p to / (also written or 
ph), whihi t, instead of becoming th fricative, changes to U Avritten 
as z. The organic explosives, k, 1, p, having become h, th, f, in tlie 
Low German idioms, High German retains the h and f, Avhich 
were incapable of being further strengthened, while to tlu^ th soft 
it a])plies the, law of “polarity,” this third series thus rea])])earing 
in High German as h, d, f. 

This is the reason Avhy a Gi:rman d answers to the English t/i, 
dar, dorn, drei, diinii, standing for ///c, thani, threa, thin. And 
hero again, as in all the other cases, English is thus one. degrees 
(sometimes two) jnirer than German, ziihnier, 7:ahrc, zu, zirni being 
in this respect less pure than tanw, tear, to, two. Hence the 
absurdity of deriving English from High German, from Avhich it 
would be just as rciasonablo to derive the Gothic itself. They ar(* 
two parallel branches, the phenomenon of a fmther strengthening 
of certain consonants re.ndering German unquestionably inferior to 
English. 

All the High G-erman dialects have changed to t, z, d, the d, th, t 
of the Low German group ; and on tliis account they so far belong 
to the strict High German division. Hut the case is dilferent Avith 
the two o,thor orders of consonants, some oidy of these idioms 
having changed k and g of the first stage to h, k, and p, b, to /, p. 
That is to say, some only of them havik worked out the irrinciple to 
its fullest extent. AVliilst Gothic, for instance, says brinnan = to 
bum, some High German dialects say, primmn, and these conse- 
• (juently belong to the strict division; but others have not 
strengthened the h, and the present literary German writes hrenmn. 
The Gothic = like, ajipears in the strict old High Gennan as 

but the literary language again writes glekh. So also the 
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(xotliic 7cmman = to ken, to know, becomes in the strict High 
German cJmnncw (where ch — h), and in literary (ierman Icemmi. 
]>ut, as stated, the evolution has been completely worke-d out in 
the case of the dental aeries. 

(.)ld High German comprises three principal dialects, themselves 
subdivided into a number of less imporkint varieties. The three 
main divisions are : The Fmnlcifth, Alamanito-Swabiav; and Aiudro- 
Tiavarian, their literary remains ranging from the seventh to the 
elevcntli century. The leading feature of these idioms is their 
retention of the old vowel endings : nimn = I take ; nimii = ho 
takes ; wuxit ~ you take. With the twelfth century we shall see 
that thesii v'owfds began to chang(; to c or disappear altogether. 
01(1 Higli German had, properly speaking, no national literature ; it 
])osses.ses a number of versions of religious works and some 
Christian ]>o(.!ms, but no genuine Teutonic records. 

Middle High German sets in Avith the twelfth century, when its 
literature} returns to the old traditions and legends neglected by the 
old High German ; but these national subjects are now contem- 
plated through the rae-dium of (Christian thoughts and conceptions. 
This period, which lasts about four hundred years, is the age of the 
renowned Minnesing(}rs, Walther von dor Vogelweide, WoKram 
von Kschenbaeh, Xithart, Heiuri(;h von Morungon, Tanhhscr. 

Th(} chief characteristic of the language of this period is the 
abs()r])tion in c. of the dilferont vowels of the final grammatical 
syllables. Thus the old High German fjilm now becomes (jihe = 
I give*. The various old High German dialects were also subjected 
to this law, whilst continuing each to preserve its own individuality 
and sj)ecial character. There was, however, formed a literary and 
Coini standard, based on the Swabian dialect,* which had no 
pre(;cdent in the foregoing pCiiod. 

Two striking facts, says Schleicher, distinguish middle from 
modern, High German. In the first the radical syllable is some- 
times long and sometimes short ; in the second it is always long 
and accented. Hence accent in modem German determines the 

* Schleicher, “Dio Deutsche Sprache,” 2nd ed. p. 103 and following. 
Stuttgart, 1869. 
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length of the sylhihle it falls on, that is the radical. The other 
point ho thus exjdains : “ In old High German wo have to do only 
with the dialect of whoever happened to he wi’iting. There was 
no literary standard in general use, and claiming superiority over 
the other dialects. During the period of middle High German a 
more general language wal develojicd, that of tlm Coiirts. Modern 
German is still loss a particidar dialect than was the middle High 
German of the Courts. It is not the speech of any particular 
locality, having never heen s])ol<eu hy any community. This is 
the reason why German is so artificud, and why in its phonology 
and formations it is often so unnatural. But on the other hand, 
from the very fact of its unprovincial character, it acquires the 
1)0 wer of serving as a bond of union hetweon the various Germanic 
hranches.” — {Op. cit. ibid.) 

G-erman can he traced step hy step from the time of Luther down 
to the present day. During this period of throe hundred years it 
has doubthiss undc^rgone many modifications, but it is, in substance, 
always one and the same language. We see it tahing its rise in 
the Chancelleries in the sixteenth century ; we see the diplomatic 
documents boiTOAving arbitrarily from the various current forms of 
speech, so that German, in a sense, is born on paper. Thanks to 
the influence of thcise official deeds, thanks above all to the spread 
of Lutheranism, it gradually makes its way, penetrating into the 
sanctirary, into the schoolroom, into the courts of justice. I'he 
vulgar idioms yield slowly before it, until at last they find them- 
selves banished to the rural districts. 

It must, however, be confessed that the eccentric orthography 
Avith which it was handicapped Avas not at all calculated to speed 
its literary diffiision. There is nothing more arbitrary [except the 
French and English systems] than thiS orthography. To lengthen 
vowels an h is sometimes placed after them, a letter ansAvering 
to absolutely nothing in the past life of the Avord thus dis- 
figured; long vowels are also denoted by doubling them, and as 
their length is on other occasions denoted by no expedient at all, it 
follows that a long a may be rendered in throe diflerent ways — ^by 
a simple a, by a/?-, and by aa, as is the case Avitli the three words 
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zwar, wahr, Juuir. Again, instead of a simple i, we often meet with 
ie, while i alone frequently occurs where historical etymology 
would require ic. Lastly, what is no less whimsical, t is often 
replaced hy th. Many efforts have been made at effecting at least 
a ])artial reform of modern (lerman spelling, and these efforts will 
no doubt bo renewed, but we cjin hardly believe they will ever 
|jirove successful. 


§ 8 . — The Shmmie Lauffanges. 

The Slavonic tongues during Medieval times (seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries) occupied extensive tracts where German alomj 
is now sj)olcen. Such were Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Ihandeii- 
bnrg, Saxonj', West Bohemia, Lower Austria, the greater ]>art of 
lT 2 J]}er Austiia, North Styria, and North Garin thia. Slavonic 
tongues were thus spolcen in the localities now occupied by Kiel, 
Luboek, Magdeburg, Halle, Leijizig, Eaireutb, Linz, Saltzburg, 
Gratz, and Vienna. 

'riie Slavfuiic tongues are generally divided into two jmncipal 
groups. Put before sj)ecifying them, or attempting a general 
classification of all the members of this family, it will be iimt 
necessary to broach the subject of the old ecclesiastical Slavonic 
language;. 

In the; seventh century the Slave races had reached their extreme 
western limits, where they found themselves exposed to the 
influences of Christianity on the east and south, from the two 
central points Con8tantinoj)le and Pome.* The Bulgarians, Serbes, 
and Pussians were visited by the missionaries from Constantinoi)le, 
whose trium^ihs were extremely raj^id. With Christianity a regidar 
liturgy was introduced into the Slavonic language. 

The apostl(;ship of the brothers Constantine (Cyrillus) and 
Methodius gave a decisive impulse to this movement. Towards the 
middle of the ninth century CyriUus remodelled the Greek alphabet 
for the use of the Slaves and Bulgarians, and translated the Gospels 
and a number of liturgical jneces, thereafter proceeding with his 

* Schafarik, “ Geschichte der Sudslaviachen Litteratur,” iii. Prague, 1865. 
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brother to the Slaves of Moravia. Methodius, Bishop of Moravia 
aud Pannonia, outlived his brother, dying in a.d. 885. The gospel 
of Ostromir, dating from a.d. 1056, is the oldest manuscript of tlie 
language used by (lyrillus and Methodius, and which, on account 
of its being employed in the church service, is known as Church 
Slavonic, besides being Called by some other titles, as we shall 
presently see.' 

The modification of the Creek alphabet effected by (.\vrillus came 
to be called CtjriUian or Ciirillia, and is still in use in an almost 
identical form amongst the Bussians, Bulgarians, and Serbes [c»r 
at least such of tlu; latter as belong to the “ orthodox ” Creek 
(./hurch — that is, the Church independent of Borne.] The Buma 
nians, though speaking a neo-Latin tongue, had also adopted this 
alphabet, but have fortunately since discarded it aiul returned to 
the. Boman system, adding a number of more or less conventional 
symbols for sounds ])eculiar to their languagi-. 

It is to be hopes I that a day may come when Bussian literature 
also may in its turn give up its traditional alphabet. Without 
anticipating the. circumstances that may bring about this gin^at and 
fi'uitful change, we may beli(iv(‘. that they will not bo long deferred, 
advantageous as the. reform Avould prove to the civilisation of both 
extremities of Euro])e. 

The Slaves of the Latin rite, nuule use of another alphabet, also 
kno^vn as the GhM/olitic, the origin of which is still bhscure. Some 
have thouglit that it was the older of the two, but tlie most 
received and likely opinion now is that it is nothing but a perver- 
sion of the Cyrillian. lt|^s supposed to date from the end of the 
eleventh cfentury, owing its origin to the desire of the so»ith- western 
Slaviis to preserve, by means of incomprehensible characters, a 
liturgy that had been condemm'd by a council. But however this 
be, to us it seems all but i)roven that the Glagolitic alphabet has no 
other origin than the (./yrillian system.* 

* This view would not seem to bo quite so generally accepted as is hero 
implied. It is certainly not entertained by Miklosich, a great authority on 
the subject, and in his “ Standard Alphabet,” Dr. LeT)sius remarks that 
“ the Glagolitic is based on an old national alphabet Avhich originally was 
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It is impossible now accurately to detemiine the geographical 
limits of Church Slavonic in the ninth centuiy, and those 
who have essayed to clear up this obscure point have not arrived 
at the same conclusion. Some think it was spoken in the south- 
west of the present liussia ; others in Moravia, and others again in 
the regions of the present Carinthia, Croatia, Slavonia, and Servia ; 
while some suppose that it spread over the whole territory between 
the Black Sea and the Adriatic. According to Dobrovsky, whose 
opinion must always carry great weight in all questions of Slavonic 
philology, it was spoken northwards on the right bank of the 
Danube, from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, passing through 
Belgrade and southwards as far as Salonika — that is in Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Macedonia. 

Church Slavonic has entirely disappeared as a spoken idiom, but 
survives, as stated, as a liturgical language ; not, however, with- 
out having undergone some slight changes, due especially to the 
influence of the living tongues, in the midst of which it was 
employed as a dead language. These changes have been investi- 
gated and are well understood, now forming the basis of the two- 
fold division into old and modern (Church Slavonic. It is thojirst, 
of course, that philologists so frequently avail themselves of in the 
study of the Slavonic tongues, although it should not be looked on 
as the common source of all of them. 

The Slavonic idioms now spoken are the liit^dan, Riitlieninn, 
Polish, Tsech, Sliwaldan, the two Sm-hian dialects, Bulgarian, 
8ervo-Croatian, and t^lovenian. 

♦■The limits of Russian, northwards ai^ eastwards, are difficult to 
determine, >tas it here comes in contact with the numerous Uralo- 
Altdic idioms (Samoyede, Wogul, &c.), which it is gradually 
encroaching on. Towards f?he Baltic it scarcely touches the coast- 
line occupied by the Finnic idioms (Suoini and Esthonian), the 

taken from the Greek, but was remodelled in the ninth century and adapted 
to Christian literature by the two Slavonic apostles, Cyrillus and Methodius, 
brothers : ” 2nd ed. p. 143. The Cyrillian Dr. Lepsius attributes to St. 
Clemens, who introduced it soon after the other, about a.d. 900. Ibid., p. 147. 
— Note by Trcmslator. 
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Swedish (at Helsingfors), and the Lettic (Riga, Mitau) ; a little 
farther south it conies in contact with Lithuanian. From Grodno 
to about a hundred leagues southwards, and in nearly a straight 
line, it is flanked on the west by Polish ; and lastly, on the soutli it 
meets the Ruthenian, of which presently. 

These limits, however, iomprise the so-called “ "White Russian ” 
dialect, spoken by about 3,000,000, to the north of Ruthenian, 
to the west of Russian, and east of Lithuanian and Polish, at 
Vitebsk, Minsk, Mohilev, but whose literature is insignificant. 

Great Itivasian, or simply Rusrrian, as witten, is not <juite the 
same as the spoken form, tlie literary style having borrowed largely 
from the (fliurch Slavonic. The oldest Russian monuments, whose 
records can be traced to the eleventh century, consist of tales and 
narrative ])oems. T)uring the eighteenth century the language was 
reduced to uniformity, thanks partly to thi} famous scholar and man 
of letters Lomonosov (1711-00), after which epoch it has shown 
signs of an originality and literary vitality that is too seldom 
appreciated. 

Russian grammar, unfortunately, presents serious difticulties to 
the student familiar with the Romance and Teutonic tongues alone. 
Its phonology is somewliat complex, nor is the somid of the vowels 
always the same. Thus, a, in untoned syllables, is somewhat like 
e, while e itself is sometimes open and sometimes shut. In un- 
toned syllables o is uttered like a, us in kolnh)l = when'- the 
accent being on the first, the first o alone retains its force, the others 
becoming a : JcoJaJcal. Moreover, Russian accent itself, like that of 
some cognate tongues, is n 5 >t at all easy ; though well enough known, 
its laws are far from all being yet determined. 

Russian declension is much the same as that of its congeners, the 
only point to be noticed being the ]5honetic laws more or less 
peculiar to it. In its conjugation, it is distinguished by the com- 
plete loss of two of the old tenses — ^tho aorist and the imj^erfect 
— ^lost also in Ruthenian, but retained in Servian and Rulgarian, 
and traces of which are to be detected in the oldest Polish and 
Tsech monuments. They are replaced in Russian by a participle ; 
on dal = he has given (mas.), dala fern., dalo neuter, dali plural of 
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all genders, a periphrasis which has somewhat the sense of “ I am 
having given, we are having given.” 

Rathenian, called also Rtimialc and Little-Rmaian [and even 
Si)KiU-Rii.ssiari\, is not a Russian dialect, though nearer akin to it 
than any pf the other cognate tongiujs. It occupies approximately 
one-fourth of European Ttus.sian, south <of a nearly straight line, 
passing above Vladimir in Volhynia, Kiev, and Kharkov. In 
Austria it is spread over the greater part of (lalicia, skirtiog 
Hungary on the north-<.‘ast, above the Magyar and liuinaniau. 
The liussian Ruthenians, including the (.■os.sacks, are about 
11,500,000 and those of Austria U 2 )wards of 3,000,000, making 
a total of over 14,500,000 speaking Little-Russian. 

Their literature, like that of the .southern Slaves, and like that of 
tile Russians themselves, is above all national and traditional. A 
great number of coniiiositions in Ruthenian have within the last 
fifty years been ])ublished undir the titles of poimlar songs of 
TTkrania, national songs of southern Russia, of Galicia, and 
Volhynia. 

Though diverging little from Russian, Ruthenian still distinctly 
differs from it. Thus, it does not convert into liquids all the. con- 
sonants that may be so treated in Russian, amongst others the 
labials p, h, 'nt. It changes the older Z; and <j to ch and French 
j oftener than Russian does ; its accent often diliers ; it has lost the. 
present particijile jiassive ri^tained in Russian, and it ijossesses 
infinitive forms with diminutive meanings. These, with some othei* 
more or less notewoi'thy iiecidiarities, have sufficed to cause it to be 
treated as a distinct and clearly-marked idiom. 

V Polish comprises a numlier of dudccts, the whole covering a vast 
extent of temtory, divided between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
Its eastern frontier extends irom Grodno to Jaroslav, partly follow- 
ing the course of the Bitff ; but its western limits are less distinct, 
being daily encroached on in this direction by German, which has 
already occupied all the more important localities. In Austria 
Polish is restricted to western Galicia, a tract much less in size th.an 
the eastern portion of the same region, occupied, as above stated, 
by the Ruthenians. Gennan has gained considerably on the Polish 
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domain, its whole eastern territory, even in Enssia, being inter- 
spersed with German-speaking communities, some reaching almost 
to the gates of Warsaw; nor has Galicia escaped this invasion, 
due mainly to the spread eastwards of the German Jews. , 

The number of Poles in Eussia is set down at 4,700,000, in 
Prussia at 2,450,000, and. in Austria and Hungary at 2,466,000, 
making an approximate total of 9,615,000 still speaking Polish. 

Its phonology is simple enough, and the alpliabet employed by 
it may bo looked on as one of the most defective. Thus the sound 
of eh (as in church), instead of being denoted by a single symbol, 
such as the r Tsech and Croatian, is expressed by the combination 
cz, wliile is made to do duty for the Tsech and Croatian s 
aiiswcririg to our sh, and instead of the Croatian or English v it 
uses v) in the German fashion. Nor are these tlie only short- 
comings of its method of transcription, so that should the pre- 
sent cUbrts at reform prove successful, there will be good grounds 
for congrattdation. 

Besides the vowels a, e, i, o, n, y (somewhat like 3^'rench n), e 
(very like i in sound), 6 (resembling the English oo), there are two 
nasal vowels, answering to some extent to the Enmch an and in, 
but in certain cases, especially at the end of words, being uttered 
as o and e. In short they corresj)ond to two nasal vowels of the 
old Church Slavonic, which seemed to have answered to the French 
on and in. The variations of the Polish consonants, according to 
their juxtaposition with certain other consonants, are somewhat 
important, as in the case of the fricatives, which often undergo such 
permutations as to render the origin of the word very obscure. 
Accent is yery simple, falling always on the penultimate, except in 
foreign words, whereas in Eussian and Euthenian, as already 
remarked, it may fall on any syUablo, and we shall see that the 
same is the case in Slovenian and Croato-Servian, while in Tsech 
and Sorabian it affects the first syllable. Hence Polish is in this 
respect clearly distinguished from its congeners. 

Polish literature is at once important and original, dating from 
the end of the tenth century, and including a great number of 
chroniclers and poets, some of them as old as the twelfth. It 

T 
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continues still to flourish, and a statement published in connection 
with the last Exhibition of Vienna gives three thousand and 
upwards as the number of works either printed in Polish or pub- 
lished by Poles in foreign tongues during the single year 1871. 

The a(Jtual limits of Tsech and of kilovaldan, which is closely 
allied to it, are not easy to deteniiine. r The region occupied by 
them, comprising all Bohemia, except a strip on the west and north, 
the greater part of Moravia, and the tract to the south of the Polish 
domain, stretches from Pilsen to the Carpatliians, for a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty leagues, varying in breadth from 
twenty-five to fifty. The last official returns estimate the number 
of Tsechs, Moravians, .and Slovakians at about 6,500,000. 

Prom the time of its earliest records, dating from the eighth 
century, the Tsech language has imdergone serious modifications, a 
fact to bo attributed to the important political movements of 
which Bohemia has been the scene. Nor do we refer merely to 
orthographic dificrences, due to the fact that in the oldest I’sech 
documents the Homan letters were used in their simple state, with- 
out being supplemented by the necessary diacritical signs ; the 
changes alluded to affect the structure itself of the language. The 
reform of the Tsech orthographic system, begun some centuries 
back, was completed in 1830, by the substitution of the ordinary 
Komaii for the medieval Gothic characters, and the finishing stroke 
was given to it some twenty yisars ago, by discarding the Polish and 
German w for the Latin v. This reform, so urgently needed in 
itself, was of the greatest consequence for the language also, and for 
its development and diffusion. Nothing was more uncertain than 
the old Tsech writing system, in which one and the same sound was 
often denoted in three, four, five, and six different ways. Thus s 
was transcribed by 2, a*, s2, zz, and ss indifferently, Ic by c, h, 
ch, ks, ck, and so on. On the other hand; a single Homan letter 
often stood for three or four totally different soimds, so that the 
difficulty of correctly settling the old Tsech texts may easily be 
conceived, with such a system, or rather utter want of system, as this. 

The Tsech vowels, a, <?, 7, o, u, y (usually pronounced as i) have 
all their corresponding long vowels now marked with an oblique 
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stroke : a, e, <kc. Another Tsech vowel, pronounced y(i, has no 
diacritical sign to denote its long sound. Tsech also possesses the 
vowels r and I, always short in the ordinary dialect, hut which may 
he long in Slovakian. But the Polish nasal vowels are unknown, 
nor have any traces of them heon discovered in the oldest texts. 
The Tsech vowels are soAewhat shifting, being especially aliected 
hy contact with a j (pronounced y), which clianges, for instance, to 
c and i the following a and e, and to a the preceding a. The 
consonantal system is rich, including some liquid dentals, a x)eculiar 
■r answering to the Polish t'z, and Avith the force of the Prench 
hosides some fricatives readily affected hy contact rvith certain other 
sounds. It has been above stakid that in Tsech, the accent falls on 
the. lirst syllable JIf every Avord. Let us observe, in conclusion, that 
the old 'I'sech conjugjAtion was in a good state of i)reservation, but 
that the modern language, like most of the cognate tongues, has lost 
the old imperfect and aoi’ist. 

Tsech literature dates, as already stated, from the eighth century, 
its lirst records being the celebrated manuscripts of Kralovdor 
(Kbnigenhof) and of Zelenohora (Oriinbeig), discovered in 1817, 
ancUthe gcimineness of which is noAV established. They belong to 
the transition period from heathendom to Christianity, and are as 
ira])oi'tant philologically as they are for the study of the old 
Bohemian religious myths. Tliere are also several fragments dating 
fi'oni the tenth century. DoAvn to the epoch of the Hussite ^war, 
Bohemia, Avhich had struck the first note of religious freedom, 
possessed the most important of all the Slavonic literatures. When 
it fell imder Gorman rule, its national speech was rigorously 
proscribed, Avhocvcr attempted to restore it to its pristine honoiu, 
becoming the victims of the Jesuits. [There seems here to be a 
trifling anachronism, Bohemia having been finally brought within 
the German political system on the conclusion of the Hussite 
struggle, in 1437 ; that *s to say, about a century before the 
foundation of the order of the Jesuits, by Loyola, 1491—1556.] 
It Avas not till toAvards the end of the last century that Bohemian 
letters were again revived. 

The SorJdan, or Sordbian, called also Wendic, or Jjusatian 

T 2 
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comprises two distinct varieties, High and Imw SorTnan [or, according 
to some Sorbian writers, High Lusatian and Wcndic]. Its whole 
territory is now reduced to about twenty-five leagues by twelve, 
watered by the Spree, two-thirds in Prussia, and the rest on the 
south in Saxony, its most important points (Kottbus, Bautzen) 
being already absorbed by the surrounding Gennan. A tract of 
about twelve leagues separates the Sorbian frontier southwards from 
the northern Tsech frontier. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century tlio Lusatian territory was twice as extensive as at present, 
and it is being still constantly encroached on from the north, west, 
and east by the German, so that it now contains scarcely more than 
a population of 1 30,000 speaking Slave dialects. 

'fhe oldest printed Wendic document is a^ook of Catholic 
devotion, pubhshed in 1512. During the seventeenth century there 
were a number of works written in Sorbian, but at the beginning of 
the ninteenth this literature was almost entirely extinct. Attempts 
were later on made to revive it, and in 1845 a society was formiid, 
around which the literary life of the country has ralhed. 

The Servian, or Croatian, or better still, the Servo-Croafian, with 
its two great intellectual centres, Belgrade and Agram, or Zagreb, 
occupies a considerable position not only amongst the south 
Slavonic, but amongst the Slavonic tongues generally, a position it 
is entitled to on the threefold ground of its history, philology, and 
geo^aphy. It is spread over the principality of Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, a portion of south Hungary (Zombor), Sla- 
vonia, Croatia, nearly the whole of Istria and Dalmatia, a region 
embracing altogether a population of about 6,000,000. In such 
a wide domain the dialectic varieties are naturally somewhat 
mimerous ; they may, however, be grouped in three main divisions — 
the W'estern, less cultivated than the others; the southern, mostly in 
Dalmatia; and the eastern, in Servia and south Hungary, on the 
banks of the Danube. The leading feature of these three varieties 
is the different pronunciation of a vowel, which was originally 
undoubtedly an e. In Belgrade, south Hungary, and Sirmia it 
still retains this sound, but in the western dialect it becomes i, and 
in the eouthern je or ije (pronounced ye or iye). But whether you 
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say ve^'tty vira, or wy cm = "belief ; reka, rikUf or rye/ua = river, you 
•will be readily understood from the Adriatic to the Kumaniaii 
frontier. The Croato-Servian language is unfortunately burdened 
■with a twofold 'writing system, in the east the Cyrillian, in the 
west the Latin alphabet, supplemented with some accessory symbols. 
This much-to-he-regrettoil discrepancy is the result of the old 
religious schism, and must for a long time delay the union that 
European civilisation has so much interest in seeing effected between 
the Serbes of Turkey and the triple Dalmato-Croato-Slavoniaii 
territory. ]Not that an important stop had not already been made 
in this direction at the beginning of this century, notably by the 
sort of Tinificiation and codification effected by the celebrated 
Stephanovich Ka^jich for tlie languages of the Servian principality 
and of south Hungary. 

Wlien Voulc undertook the work he was enabled so successfidly 
to carry out, the Servian tongue could scarcely be said to have yet 
be-on settled. Most of the literary class considered as their national 
speech a somewhat artificial idiom formed of old Chmcli Slavonic 
elements blended with those of the really living and current tongue. 
The latter was otherwise treated by them as mendy a vulgar patois. 
Vouk, however, jiroposed to adopt this national speech, such as it 
was, and to radically reform its orthography, 'riio struggle lasted 
for half a century, but ho succeeded in tbo end, thanks to his 
perfect knowledge of the Servo-(h‘oatian tongue, as well as to the 
accmacy and scientific character of his labours. 

The essence of the Servo-Croatian literature is the ballad, or 
national song, the Pesnuc, PIsma, or PJesina. A great number of 
these pieces have been collected and published. Many are un- 
doubtedly very old, and the very form in which they still exist 
shows how little the language has becwi changed during the course 
of centuries. But whilst its grammar has remained intact, the 
vocabulary, especially of the eastern variety, has admitted far too 
largo a number of Turkisli words, to which must be added the 
inroad of Gennan and Erench terms into the current scientific and 
literary speech. 

Servia and the Slavonic countries belonging to the eastern rite 
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have had a special literary development, which, if little known, is 
not imimportant in itself. It dates at least from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, although the documents belonging to this 
early period are of but little intrinsic worth. Jlefore this time, and 
at most before the twelfth century, there are no records of the 
Servian tongue beyond a series of wordj, and of proper names 
occurring mainly in the Greek and Latin writers. 

The written monimients of the western Servo-Croatian territory 
date from the twelfth century, but the choice literature of liagusi 
was not developed till the sixteenth. Nor was it till the end of 
the same century that the local Croatian literature begins, a 
literature that at present occupies such an important position in the 
domain of histoi'ical criticism and the science of language. 

The special study of the Servo-Croatian tongue is of the greatest 
importance in the general study of the Slavonic grouji, ranking 
perhaps in this respect next to the Church Slavonic itself. In fact, 
of all the members of this family, the Servo-Croatian and the 
Slovenian arc those that have least sufiered in their phonology, and 
as we have already seen, it is juecisely phonology that forms the 
groundwork of aU philological studies. The Slavonic comparajtive 
grammar of Miklosich,* a fundamcTital work for the study of the 
idioms of this group, at every stej) supplies the most striking jiroofs 
of the vast importance of Servo-Croatian, and the perusal of the 
excellent works of Danichich, .Tagich, and Novakovich must 
remove the last doubts that could be possibly entertained on the 
subject. 

Servian phonology, which is by no means complex, comprises 
six vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and r ; and its consonantal system is nq less 
simple, nearly all the sounds possessing English equivalents, with 
the notable exception of thb two liquid palatals 6 and r/j. The 
c has the force of t followed by the Scotch ch, and gj that of an 
analogous d. The Servian accent is very difficult for a foreigner. 
There are usually reckoned four kinds of accent, which, however, 
ought to bo reduced to two, a strong and weak, each both long and 
short. Servo-Croatian also has a great advantage over most of its 

* “ Vergleichende Gram, der Slaviechen Sprache.” Vienna, 1852. 
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■congeners, in tlie retention of the organic aorist and imperfect, hih 
=ftu, hijah — eram ; besides possessing a perfect, formed by means 
of a participle : smn hio^ smo bill = I have been, we have been. 

Slovenian, spoken by upwards of 1,200,000 persons in south 
Carinthia and south Styria, Camiola, and a i)art of north Istria, 
is near akin to the Ser\'c*Croatian, and partakes of its important 
philological position. Its written literature dates from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and though not lacking in merit, was 
doubtless prevented from acquiring a brilliant future by the 
preponderance of Servo-Croatian letters. The Protestant Avorks 
printed at Tubingen are the most important monument of 
Slovenian literature in the sixteenth century. During the two 
following centuries it Avas ably represented by some eminent 
writers, kfurko and Ivopitar shed a lustre on their epoch, though 
the latter Avrote in German, an examj)]e followed by his fellow- 
countryman and pupil Miklosich, Avhose Avorks place him in the 
foremost rank of scientific "writers of Slavonic race. 

Bidfjarian occupies the greater jAart of European Turkey, north- 
wards foUoAving the course of the Danube from AViddin to 
Silistria, and even beyond that point Avestwards, confining with 
Albania, southwards being separated from the yEgean and Sea of 
Marmora only by some narroAV strips along the coast, where Greek 
and Turkish are spoken, and eastwards at several jAoints reaching 
the Plack Sea, and sharing Avith Turkish the extreme north-east 
corner of the empire. The number of those speaking Pulgarian 
will easily amount to 6,000,000, if avo include those settled in 
south-western Russia and in Bessarabia, ceded to liumania by the 
Treaty of 'Paris. 

Of all the Slavonic tongues, modern Bulgarian is the most 
corrupt. In common Avith Ruananktn and Albanian, it has the 
peculiarity of suffixing the article to the end of the word. Its 
vocabidary also has been greatly affected by the influence of the 
neighbouring tongues — Turkish, Greek, Albanian, and Rumanian. 
However, notwithstanding the alteration of its forms, Jfulgarian 
retains some traces of the old Slavonic nasals that have entirely 
•disappeared from its other southern congeners. 
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Bulgarian literature is quite recent ; the few original Bulgarian 
writers until the middle of this century employing either Ruasian or 
the old liturgical language, largely mixed with Russian. Latterly 
education has spread among the rising generation, which possesses 
periodicals and a literature daily on the increase. The obstacles 
thrown by the Turks in tlie way of the development of the 
European nationalities in Turkey, unfortunately compel the Bul- 
garians to study abroad, and there publish their works. A literary 
society, already occupying a position of some influence, has lately 
been fomided at Braila, in Rumania. 

We may conclude this notice by mentioning the old dialects of 
the Elbe Slavonians, known by the name of PoUihish, idioms now 
extinct, and whose scanty records, greatly affected by (lerman 
influence, date from the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteentli centxiry. 

Reference has aheady been made to the great importance of the 
Church Slavonic for the study of the other members of this 
family. Still it would be in vain to expect to find in the grammar 
of this tongue a very faithful reflex of the primitive Aryan 
speech. Its phonology is subject to far more serious modifications 
than is that either of Lithuanian or Creek. Its vocalisnms is not 
certainly very complex, although the frequent nasalisation of 
certain sounds is an infallible proof of decay, while the final 
vowels are greatly affected by certain very uniform laws. On the 
other hand, its consonants are subjected to laws of attraction and 
assimilation both very numerous and very delicate; nor, indeed, is this 
one of the least difficulties presented by the study of the Slavonic 
tongues. To a series of rather complex phonetic laws must also be 
added the multiplicity of the consonants. The Slavonic tongues, 
above all others, may be sdid to require a careful study of the 
plionotic elements of speech and of the’ rules regulating their 
recurrence. Doubtless the conjugation is relatively simple, but the 
declension has only too frequently departed from the formula of 
the common Aryan tongue, while the intricacy of the phonetic 
laws often presented by the clash of the theme with the endings 
enhances the difficulty not a little. 
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•A rapid glance at the grammar of this old language will at the 
same time give us an insight into the general structure of all tho 
Slavonic tongues. 

Church Slavonic has tho vowels a, e, i, o, m, y (probably 
French u), a shut e, sometimes pronounced as ya ; further, an i and 
a u semi-mute j and, lastly tAVO nasals, answering in soimd to the 
French in, on. 

The organic Aryan dij)hthongs have disappeared, or rather have 
been contracted to singles vowels, and tho hiatus is usually avoided 
eitlicr by an intercalated j (tho English senii-voAvel y) or by a v, 
both purely euphonies, and both occurring also at tho beginning of 
words formerly ce)mniencing with a vowel. Thus the common 
Aryan astad, tho Sanskrit dhu, the Greek eerre, the Latin estin, tho 
Lithuanian cste, becomes jedr, in Church Slavonic ; and this 
“ preiiotation,” as it is technically called, is a loading feature of all 
the Slavonic tongues, as in the Tscch sind Serbian J(^e, whence 
sta. 

Coming to the consonants, Chm*ch Slavonic, together Avith all 
its congeners, has changeel to the simple explosives <j, d, h, the 
Aryan aspirates yh, dh, hh. On the other hand there have been 
develop(?d a number of fricatives, such as sli, z, and the French y, 
all unknown to tho comnion Aryan, while the influence of strict 
phonetic laAvs has often clianged tho organic k to di, transcribed by 
the sign 1. Tho various forms of assimilation have also acquired a 
great development, so niucli so that the study of the Slavonic 
tongues must necessarily Ikj preceded by at least a rajiid imiuiry 
into their various laws of assimilation — assimilation, complete or 
partial, of > consonants Avith the ijreceding or the following letter, 
and so on. For Avant of at least some general notion of these Iuavs 
tho most mistaken id(!as are apt to be formed on word-formation. 

The principle regulatijig tho suppression of final consonants is 
also of great importance. In Church Slavonic all final consonants 
must be suppressed. 

Besides the ordinary nominal declension, including adjectives, 
participles, numerals, and some pronouns, and the pronominal 
declension proper. Church Slavonic possesses a so-called compound 
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declension, peculiar to the Lithuanian also, and (with a fresh 
element) to the Teutonic tongues. It is composed of the ordinary 
|i,djectival forms, to which is added the pronoun i, also declined. 
Adjectives, as a rule, admit of h^th declensions, the nonnal and 
the compound, their employment being a question of syntax ; 
when inflected by the compound declension, the adjective is said to 
be definite, and has the moaning of the Greek or German adjective 
preceded by the article. All the Slavonic tongues possess this . 
compound declension ; thus the Servian says vast nisolc — a lofty 
oak ; visoJei nid = the lofty oak. 

Church Slavonic has retained in its conjugation the three 
common Aryan numbers, singular, dual, and plural, but the dual 
has disappeared from the Servo-Croatian, Bulgarian, Euthenian, and 
Kussian. Of the four simple organic tenses. Church Slavonic has 
lost the reduplicate perfect (the Greek XeXoiTra) and the imperfect, 
but has retained nearly all the various forms of the present and 
aorist. It has also, at least in part, preserved the two primitive 
compound tenses, future and aorist, whilst further developing 
a compound imperfect. 

Of all Slavonic tongues still spoken the Servo-Croatian anO the 
Slovenian, closely akin to it, possess the clearest and simplest 
phonology. Not that we do not here also meet with the 
numerous euj)honic laws affecting consonants in juxtaposition, and 
above mentioned in connection with Church Slavonic. On the 
contrary, they exist here also, and are quite as exacting as in any 
other member of the family; but the phonetic element itself is 
much less complex in Servian than elsewhere, besides which its 
pronunciation offers no difficulty, while in this respect Polish and 
Tsech present formidable obstacles. As for Bulgarian, the changes 
it has undergone in the lajfse of centuries have rendered it the 
most cormpt of "all Slavonic tongues. 

The classification of these idioms has given rise to serious con- 
troversies, which can scarcely be said to have yet been settled. 
Church Slavonic was at first looked on as the common source of all 
the others, whence the name of Palaio- Slave or Old Slavonic, even 
.still occasionally applied to it. No one, however, at present 
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•engaged in the study of the Slavonic grouj) dreams of upholding 
this theory. But after setting aside the pretended paternity of 
Church Slavonic, the question arose whether it should he placed on^ 
the same level as its congeners, and assume that all had alike 
sprung from a more primitive hut now lost common typo ? With- 
out stopping at this hypeihesis, Dohrovsky and Schafarik divided 
the Slavonic idioms into two principal hranches : the western, 
■comjmsing Polish, 3'sech, Lusatian, old l-'olahish ; and the eastern, 
including all the rest. At first Schleicher proposed some objections 
against this distribution, hut emled by adopting it, and his view of 
the matter may he conveniently summed up in the subjoined 
scheme : 


Primitive 

Slavonic 


( South-eastern 
Branch. 


C South Slavonic 
/ Eastern Slavonic 


^Tscch 
Western \ Polish 

Branch j Serbian 

(^Polabish 


Ancient and modern Bulgarian 
Servo-Slavonian | 

Slovenian 


Great Itnssian 
Little Russian 


Schleicher may he said to base this division on one solitary fact. 
In the first group d and t before n or I are sup]>ressed, while they 
are retained in the second. Thus, for instance, the I sech oradlo = 
a tool or instrument, is more correct than the Church Slavonic 
oralo, and than the Servo-Croatian ralo. Danitchitch does not accept 
the force of this argument, and shows that this d and t at times 
<lisappcar in old and modem Tsech also, as well as in Polish and 
Sorbian, at'the same time proving that they were not always sup- 
pi’cssed in Church Slavonic and Servo-Croatian. While Scldeicher 
looks on Church Slavonic as the old foAn of the modem Bidgarian, 
giving it the name of ancioM Bidgarian, Miklosich thinks that the 
old language is now represented by Slovenian, as well ns by 
Bulgarian, and calls it ancient Slovenian. This theory was warmly 
assailed by Schleicher, who, in our opinion, triumphantly proved on 
phonetic grounds that the present Slovenian could not derive from 
JChurch Slavonic, and that, on the other hand, the Servo-Croatian 
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and Slovenian ought to be grouped together, an opinion also shared 
in by Schafarik.* Danitchitch also has recently, on purely phonetic 
grounds, broached a very ingenious classilication of the Slavonic 
tongues. His essay being written in Servian is unfortunately 
accessible to but few readers ; but his conclusions may be resumed 
as under : 


Primitivo Slavonic 



Polish with Polabish 
Tsech with Surhian 


Chiu’ch Slavonic 


{ 

{ 


Servo-Croatian 


Euthenian 

llussian 

Bulf^arlau 

Slovenian 


Several other classifications have been proposed, and we have 
doubtless not yet seen the last of them. Meanwhile, to the two 
preceding schemes, we may add the following, wdiich a number of 
authorities seem disposed to accept as final : 


X South-Eastern 
I Branch 


Primitive Slavonic 


' Kussian 


Bulgarian 


Sorvo-Slovenian | 


Eussian 

Euthenian 

White Ei/ssian 

Church Slavonic 

Bulgarian 

Servo-Croatian 

Slovenian 


( 


Wostom Branch 


Tsech and Slovakian 
Polish 

Serbian of Luaatia 
Polabish 


The question, if the truth must he spoken, still seems obscure, 
and the only points defini^dy settled appear to be the purity of 
the Servo-Croatian forms, and the great corruption of Bulgarian. 
But as to the more or less intimate degrees of kinsliip existing 
between the various groups, as to the more or less intermediate 
common forms that may have at some time existed, as, for instance. 


* ScUeicher, “ Ist das Altkirchoaslawische Altslowonich ? ” “ Beitrage 
ziir Vergl. Sprachforschtmg,” i. p. 319. 
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a oommon Tsccho-Polono-Sorbian, wo can say nothing, or at least 
nothing positive. The future may possibly confirm in part, if not 
wholly, conclusions already arrived at. Possibly also the day may 
come when all these Slavonic tongues will come to be looked on as 
merely a series of so many collateral varieties springing directly 
from some common souroep always, most probably, excepting modem 
P>ulgarian, as deriving from Church Slavonic. Doubtless tliis 
would not prevent Kuthenian from resembling Russian more than 
it does Slovenian or Serbian, or Polish from being more akin to 
Tsech than it is either to Bulgarian or Ruthenian. But in the 
absence of historic records all chissifications of this sort should bo 
received with greao reserve. And this is no less applicable to the 
great linguistic classifications, than to more special distributions, 
such, amongst others, as those of the Slavonic tongues. 

§ 9 . — The Letiic Grain). 

On the south-east coast of the Baltic, in the Russian provinces 
of Courland and Covno, and in the extreme north-east of the 
German province of eastern Prussia, there still survives a little 
group of Aryan tongues, hemmed in on the west by German, on the 
south by Polish and Jhissian, on the east also by Russian, on the 
north by the Ilralo-Altaic idiom, Esthonian. This group, which 
must eventually disappear before, the Russian and German, is called 
the Lettic, and was formerly represented by three branches : Old 
Prusslarh, Lithuanian, and Lettish ; but at present by the last two 
only, Prussian having died out two hundred years ago. 

Of all the Aryan tongues, the members of this group are those 
which in Europe adhere most faithfully to the primitive Aryan 
type. Our attention must be devoted more particularly to the 
Lithuanian, which is in truth the most important member of the 
group. 

(1) Lithuanian, 

Spoken in Germany by from 150,000 to 200,000 persons, in a 
tract from thirty to thirty-five leagues in length, and occupying the 
extreme north-eastern frontier of Prussia, but even hero in the rural 
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districts only, having disappeared from all the important localities, 
such as Memel and Tilsit. 

The Lithuanian territory in Russia is much more compact, and 
those occupying it are estimated at 1,300,000, approximately. 
Without quite reaching Grodno southwards, and Wilua eastwards, 
it is limited on the north hy the Lettish^ of which we shall have 
presently to speak. This northern Lithuanian frontier stretches 
in nearly a straight line for a distance of upwards of ninety leagues, 
the most important place within the Lithuanian-speaking district 
being the little town of Covno. 

Sclileicher had divided Lithuanian into two dialects. Low Lithu- 
anian, or Jemaitic, and High Lithuanian, which, however, did not 
correspond with the jiolitical distrihution of the Lithuanians into 
Russians and Germans ; the Low Lithuanian ladng spoken in the 
north, both in Prussia and in Russia, while High Lithuanian 
occupies both countries southwards. According to Schleicher, 
the diirorence between the two varieties consisted mainly in the 
fact that the combinations ti, di, retained before vowels in Jcmia'itic, 
were changed in High Jithuanian to ch and y; the transition, 
however, being very gratliial from one to the other.* This. two- 
fold division lias been wannly assailed ; amongst others by Kurschat, 
who, while atlmittipg that in Prussia, in the neighbourhood of 
Memel, the sounds ch and j do not occur, believes that the division 
cannot bo suiiported by a sufficient nimiber of undisputed facts. 
The language of the vicinity of Memel may doubtless present some 
peculiarities, but not enough to constitute it a true dialect. f 

The Lithuanian vowel system is very simple, and, next to 
Sanskrit and the old Iranian tongues, may bo said to approach 
nearest to the common Aryan primitive type. Instead of an or- 
ganic d, it sometimes has *a long o, as in Sanskrit mdr- 

taras - Greek firjTepfs = mothers. But a more serious change is 
that of long to short voavcIs at the end of words. As regards the 
consonants we may note, amongst other deviations, the substitution 

* “ Handbueb der Litaoisebeu Spraobe,” i. p. 4. Prague, 18S6. 

f “ Worterbueb dcr Litauiseben Spracbe,” first part, p, viii. Halle, 1870, 
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of .the simple unaspirated for the primitive aspirated explosives, 
the Sanskrit ijh, dh, hh., becoming g, d, b. Lithuanian, like the 
Slavonic group and Zend, possesses the French y, which it often 
substitutes for g, or for the organic gh. It is transcribed by a s, 
with a dot over it. Lastly, by its retention of the sibilant s, 
Lithuanian shows itself superior to Sanskrit, and to nearly all the 
other Aryan tongues, which generally replace it by a series of new 
fricatives. 

The Lithuanian declension has been perfectly preserved ; it 
retains the dual forms, and its case-endings are nearly always a 
faithful reflex of the organic terminations. Lastly, in the conju- 
gation it retains tlio present and future forms, but having lost the 
four other organic tenses denoting pjist time, it has developed a now 
perfect and an imperfect. The first, as a rule, is distinguished 
from the present by separate endings, while the second is a com- 
pound tense, formed by Uio root and the past tense of the verb 
tv do. 

Lithuanian accent is extremely diflicidt, nor is it much better 
understood than is that of certain Slavonic tongues. Its orthography 
is nqt yet reduced to conformity, several systems prevailing, some 
of which are more phonetic, and others rather etymological. Each 
has doubtless its special advantages, rendeiing a reconciliation all 
the more diflicult. 

Lithuanian possesses an imi)ortant literary monument in the 
j)oem of “The Seasons,” by Donali tins, in three thousand lines, 
published by Ehesa, with a German translation, in 1818 ; by 
Schleicher, at St. Petersburg, in 1865, and by Nesselmann, in 
1869. Donalitius (171 4-80) besides “ The Sesisons,” composed some 
other poetic pieces, some of which are extant, the whole consti- 
tuting nearly all the Lithuanian literatine wo possess. A number 
of national songs, knoAvn as “ dainas,” besides some proverbs and 
tales in prose, have also been collected, supplying altogether 
siifiicient materials for the study of this valuable language, which, 
though its days be numbered, must over be remembered as one of 
the most remarkable instances of the vitality of human speech. 
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(2) Lnttiish. 

Tli(i nunibor of those speaking Lettish is estimated at about 
1,000,000, more or less. The northern lithnanian frontier forms 
its southern limits ; eastwards it confines on the llussian, and on 
the north with the Uralo-Altaic Esthoiiiaiii. It occupies tlie north 
of Courland, the south of Livonia, and tlio west of the j)rovince 
of Vitebsk, and its chief centres are liiga and ]\Iitan. 

The Lettish grammar is essentially the same as the Lithuanian, 
and need not therefore furtlier occupy us. It may, however, be 
remarked that its grammatical forms are, as a rule, not so well 
preserved as those of its congener, from which Lettish is certainly 
not derived, though its main features are loss correct and more 
modern. Like many other languages that possess no other 
literature, Lettish boasts of a certain number of national songs. 

(3) Old Prmdan, 

Which disappeared about two htmdred years ago, occupied the 
shores of the Baltic from the mouth of the Vistula to that of the 
Niemen. After the conquest of all the old Prussian territory by the 
Gormans, the natives were compelled gradually to give way before 
femlalism and Christianity, which overspread the country in the 
thirteenth century, having had recourse to the most violent and 
unscrupulous means to effect their purpose. 

In 1561 the German catechism was translated into Prussian, 
and tliis work now forms one of the most important monuments 
for the study of the language, of which, however, it is not the 
oldest record. Nesselinann published some few years since a 
German-Prussian lexicon, containing rather more than eight hundred 
words, dating from the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Less incorrect than modem Lettish often is, bid Prussian inclines 
more to the Lithuanian. Its forms are perhaps less antique, 
though at times by far surpassing its congener in tbia respect. 
Thus the old Prussian = ninth, becomes in Lithuanian 

devinats, the organic nasal being here changed to d. 

The Lettic group is doubtless nearly connected with the Slavonic, 
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and it is generally supposed that at some remote period both groups 
wore united in one common type, whence they subsequently 
diverged. Our view of tliis theory will be given a little farther 
on ; meantime the fact of their grcjat resemblance cannot be gain- 
said. It is so striking that many have been deceived by it to the 
extent of classifying the •Lottie tongues with the Slavonic. This, 
however, involves a fundamental error, for however akin they may 
be to each other, the two groups are no less essentially distinct 
than are, for instance, the Sanskrit and the LaniCi 

§ 10 . — Unclassified Aryan Tongues. 

The greater jiart of the Aryan tongues, both living and dead, 
have boon by one writer or another compared, grouped, and 
classified with one or another language of the same family. In 
fact, the tendency has always been towards premature classifications, 
though too groat haste in this respect is gcmerally more injurious 
than profitable, it being in our opinion better not to class at all 
than to do so on too slight or insufficient grounds. Bopp himself 
was not proof against the temptation, having at one time essayed 
to include the (/aucasian and the Malayo-Polynesian groups with 
the Aiyan family. Tlie attempt of course proved a failure, but it 
helped to show how hard it is even for the soundest and most 
critical minds to avoid at times yielding to the love of such 
generalisations. 

When treating in our fourth chapter of the agglutinating tongues, 
we may possibly have separated certain groups which may yet bo 
shown to be related. Still we did not hesitate meantime to keep 
them "apart, in the belief that a certain reserve is frequently proof 
of a sound judgment, while rashness but too often merely betrays 
a lack of scientific method. 

At the same time it is quite possible for a given language to be 
shown to belong in a general way to such and such a family, 
though we may be unable perhaps to determine its particular place 
in that family ; that is, to point out the special group with which it 
ought to be included, or yet to assert confidently that it forms a 
special division of its own within the family. 

TJ 
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Such is the case with several Aryan tongues, living and dead, 
as, for instance, Etruscan and Albanian, and we shall hero devote 
a few words to some of these unclassified tongues. 

( 1 ) Ktruscmi. 

Few languages have tested the sagacity of linguists to the same 
extent that Etruscan has, and few have at the sajne time more 
readily lent themselves to the most contradictory and unscientific 
theories. So early as the fifteenth century it was already derived 
from Hebrew or Chalilee, while some writers even now assign a 
Semitic origin to it in a general way, if they do not coimect it 
directly with Hebrew. But with Lanzi originated the now generally 
received o])inion that Etruscan is an Italic language in the same 
sense that Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian are. His famous work 
appeared in 1789, hut it mifortunaiely necessarily lacked the 
scientific process, at the time of its composition Aryan comparative 
grammar not having been yet estabhshed. Nor had Lanzi the 
opportunity of consulting the numerous inscriptions since dis- 
covered, and which now supply abundant materials for the study 
of Etruscan. 

Corssen has essayed to resume, in a very important work, the 
results so far arrived at by those writers that have treated this 
subject on sound principles, and amongst them he lias himself 
secured a distinguished jiosition.* Etruscan would seem to be 
decidedly an Italic language, akin to Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian. 
The forms of all the cases, besides a certain number of verbal and 
pronominal formations, seem to have been already recognised. 
Nearly all the Etruscan inscriptions are sepulchral, some being 
bilingual (Latin and Etmscan), found mostly in the north of 
Etruria, and these, as may** well bo supposed, have been of the 
greatest service in decipheiing the language. 

The Etruscan alphabet forms, with the Umbrian and Oscan, a 
branch of the Italic alpliabet already spoken of. However, it is 
divided into several distinct classes, which are successively examined 

• **Ueber die Spraohe der EtruBker,” i. Leipzig, 1874. 
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by Corsson in tho work above referred to. The reader may also 
•consult tho writings of Conestabile, which have proved a valuable 
contribution to the progress of Etruscan epigraphy.* 

As regards the language itself, if it is eventually to be classed 
with the Italic idioms, side by side with Latin, Oscan, and Um- 
brian, we for our part d» not, at all events, believe that tho time 
has yet come for doing so, though it may possibly not be far 
distant. Doubtless it would be hard to say what Etruscan is, if 
its right to membership with the Italic group be denied. But that 
is not the question, for it might still bo looked on as simply an 
Aryan tongue, without foifiliwith identifying it with the Italic 
idioms. But in truth, whether it be altogether independent, or 
belong to some other connection, or is after all akin to the Latin, 
are ])oints that still remain to be settled. Meantime there is 
nothing to prevent us from holding this last hypothesis as at least 
probable enough, though not yet absolutely proven. 

(2) Dacian. 

Tho old Dacian, limited southwards by the Danube, on the north- 
cast by tho Dniester, and on the north-west by the Theiss, com- 
]>rised tho regions now forming the Hungarian circle beyond tho 
Theiss, Transylvania, Bucovina, the Banat of Temes, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bessarabia. 

Of the Dacian language there luivo survived but scanty frag- 
ments — a few names of plants (piotod by the physician Dioscorides, 
and a number of geographical terms, all of wliich have undoubtedly 
an Aryan aspect. Thus propedida recalls tho Gaulish form 
cinquefoil But whether Dacian was Keltic, Teutonic, 
or Slavonic, or belonged to some other Aryan group, or constitutes 
of itself a distinct and independent branch of the Aryan family, 
are qiiostions which in tho present state of our knowledge it is 
impossible to answer. 

Tho Bumanian writer HA j den, who is at present engaged in a 
great national historical work, fearlessly interprets all the Dacian 
geographical names occurring in Ptolemy, Strabo, and the table of 

• “ Iscrizioni Etrasohe o Etrosco-Latine,” &e. Florence, 1858. 

U 2 
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Peutinger. Nay more, ho fancies ho has lighted upon the old 
Dacian alphabet, in an alphabet surviving till the' last century 
amongst the Szeklers of Transylvania. But he has altogether 
overlooked the preliminary question, to what group of languages 
Dacian may belong. 

(3) The Anjan Languages of Asia Minor. 

That a largo number of these idioms were Aryan seems now 
placed beyond doubt,* and this is unquestionably the case with 
Phrygian and Lycian. Wo possess a tolerably large number of 
Lycian inscrqjtions, some of which hilingnal, in Greek and Lycian, 
a circumstance which will doubtless gi’catly facilitate the attempts 
made at deciphering this language. Its alphabet also may be said 
to bo already all jbut definitely settled. Of Plirygian also we have 
some inscriptions found in Plnygia itself, besides a series of words 
occurring in the classic writei's. The number of these words is 
considerable, and as theii- meaning is clearly determined in the 
passages where they occur, they may serve as a groundwork for the 
study of Phrygian. Nor need their transcription be assumed to be 
radically faulty, though doubtless more or less inexact. In com- 
paring the other Aryan tongues with Greek, or with Iranic, or 
especially with Armenian, the transcription of their different words 
in Greek must be relatively correct enough. The old Iranian 
idioms were in fact not greatly removed from the Greek dialects, 
and the Aryan tongues of Asia Minor may fairly be supposed to 
bring these two groups still closer together. 

They would thus seem to belong neither to the Iranian grfrup, as 
many have thought, nor yet to the Hellenic branch, but would 
rather seem to form a special division of their own, equally allied 
to Greek, Armenian, and old Persian. 

This, however, is a mere hypothesis, which time may or may not 
confirm. And it may also be discovered that, if certain idioms of 
Asia Minor are closely related, as for instance the Carian and the 
Lycian, there are others again but very remotely connected together. 

* Eenan, “ Histoire dos Langues S^mitiques,” i. ch. 2, § 2. 
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It.may even be necessary to group them in two classes, one leaning 
towards the Iranic, the other towards the Hellenic family. But 
the question has not yet advanced beyond the lirst stage of inquiry, 
and these various idioms must meantime bo included amongst the 
number of those that still await definite classification. 

(4) The so-called ^^^cyihic ” Aryan Tongues. 

In the nineteenth paragraph of our fourth chapter wo said that 
the expressions “Scythian,” “ Scythic,” were merely geographical 
terms, being applicable to a largo number of tribes, difiering in race 
and language. We further stated that ceitain peoples sj)okon of 
by the ancients as “ Scythic,” spoke an Aryan language.* The 
reatler is referred to this passage, as the matter cannot detain us 
further here. 

(5) Albankm. 

The (juostions of the origin of Albanian and of its position in the 
Aryan family have sorely tried many philologists, nor is the problem 
yet solved. 

Albanian occupies the portion of the Turkish Empire watered by 
the Adriatic, the Strait of Otranto, and the Ionian Sea. It con- 
fines northwards with the Slaves of Montenegro and of the 
Servian principality, eastwards with the Bulgarians to the north, and 
with the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire to the south, southwards 
also with the Greeks. The greatest length of this territory is about 
ninety-five by an average width of thirty leagues. To the north-east 
of Sctttari it includes some rather important Servian communities, 
and in the centre, especially southwards, and to the east of Janina, 
some no less considerable Armenian communities. The Albanians 
are estimated at about 1,500,000, so that, while much les^ numerous 
tb^Ti the Slaves of Turkey, they on the other hand outnumber the 
Turks themselves, as well as the Greek subjects of the empire. 
Their real name is Sldpetar^ or Highlander. 

• Girard de Riallo, “Bulletins do la Soc. d’Anthropologie de Paris,” 
1869, p. 46. 
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Some writers liave endeavoured to connect Albanian with the 
Slavonic idioms, but all such attempts have proved abortive, as they 
are always likely to do. A more generally received opinion con- 
siders it as rather closely allied to Greek, but this view caimot bo 
said to have been scientifically confirmed. Others again have sought 
to establish a more or loss intimate relationship between Albanian 
and the Italic group, nor would we venture to say that they are 
nearer the tnith than the champions of the Hellenic theory. The 
matter remains in fact still a moot (piestion. The Albanian 
adjective we know possesses a sort of ending of pronominal origin, 
like that of the Slavonic tongues, also that the article is suffixed to 
the noun, fvs in Ituinanian aiid Bulgarian ; but all else, and especially 
the conjugation, is very obscure. AV^o therefore hold that, till 
further proof, Albanian must simply be looked on as an Aryan 
tongue; .so much is certain, but we are scarcely entitled to go 
further, and comicct it forthwith with any particular Aryan group. 

§ 11 . — On the Itani.iji.cai km of the Comnum Aryan iSj^eech, and 

on itii Primilivc Home. 

(a) 

Scarcely had the affinities of the various Aryan tongues been 
ascertained, scarcely had their descent been acknowledged from 
some juimitive idiom, of which history has lost all record, when 
the work of their classification was undertaken. The question was 
how to group them according to their respective degrees of kindred, 
to reduce them to families, and thus connect in their turn these 
families with each other, according to their various mutual relations. 
In a word, the question was how to divide the common Aryan stock 
into branches, the branches into offshoots, and so on. 

The first connection thuS established was between Greek and 
Latin, aii inevitable . consequence of the traditions of classical 
linguistics. It was accordingly assmned that one and the same 
idiom, breaking away from the main Aryan stem, had given birth 
to two sister tongues — Greek and Latin. This Graeco-Latin rami- 
fication seeming to need a name of some sort, was called Pelasyie, 
than which no title was ever less justified. Far from knowing who. 
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these Polasgians were, the very existence of any such people at any 
time could scarcely ho verified, the few passages in Herodotus 
referring to them, being of a nature calculated to prevent any serious 
writer from attributing to them any definite meaning. 

The labours of JJurnouf and of Lassen in the Zend and old 
Persian domain, enabled lihe Iranic idioms to bo brought into the 
closest relationship with Sanskrit. A common ludo-Iraniau speech 
was therefoi’e assumed as the source of the vSanskrit on the one 
hand, and of tho Iranian tongues on the other. In the same way 
the striking resemblance of Lithuanian to the Slavonic group sug- 
gested a common Letto-Slavonic speech, which in its turn had a 
common origin with tho prehistoric Teutonic tongue, and so on. 
Several systems, all defined -with e(iual distinctness, thus came to 
challenge acceptance. Some writers, for instance, have adopted the 
subjoined scheme ; 


Aryan 


Indo-Iranic 


European 


Sanskrit 

Iranian 

Grinco-Ilalio | 

( Italic 

Keltic 

Slayo-Lotto-Toatonic | 


Teutonic 

Slavo-Lettic 


Lettic 
Slavonic 

ScHeicher, taking a diderent view of the Aryan dis2Jersion, 
tabulated his conclusions as under : 


Aryan 

Motlier-Tonguo 


( Teutonic 
Lotto-Slavo - 1 

( Lettic 

1 Slavonic 

Teutonic ( Lctto-Slavo 

f GrsDco-Italo- 

( Italo-Keltic 

Aryo- Grccco. < Keltic 

\ Greek 

Italo-Keltic f . 

J Iranian 

Aryan 

♦ Hindu 


( Keltic 
( Italic 


In this table, therefore, wo haye no longer any special European 
si^eech, some European idioms being more akin to Sanskrit and 
Iranic than to the other European groups. This theory, in spite 
of tho great weight of its author’s name, does not seem to have 
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found much favour, the broad division into Indo-Tranic and Euro- 
pean being more generally preferred.* Certain writers, however, 
while admitting this twofold partition, took dilferent views of the 
subdivisions, some for instance connecting the Keltic more with 
the Teutonic group, and others more with the Italic. 

Nor is the theory itself of the migratio]\s of the common Aryan 
stock imiversaUy accepted. It has boon simultaneously assailed in 
France and in Cennany, in two entirely independent es.says, 
published separately, but at the same date. One of these is by the 
present writer,t the other by J. Schmidt. J Schmidt still admits a 
linguistic Indo-Iranian unity, and a Letto-Slave unity, but ho 
declines to go farther. He endeavours to show that while on the west 
the Slavonic and Lottie tongues are indissolubly related to the 
Teutonic, they are no less intimately related to the Iranian and 
Indie languages in the east. Hence, he argues, not only was there 
never a common prehistoric Ijetto-Slavo-Toutonic speech, but 
neither was there a special European tongue, clearly distinct from 
Sanskrit and Iranic. Greek, on the other hand, would be quite as 
inseparable from the tAvo Asiatic groups as from the Italic, while 
the Keltic branch could be grouped on no more just grounds with 
the Italic than with the Teutonic. Eut this is one of those 
intricate questions which arc not to be settled with a few moments, 
study. 

As regards ourselves, we hold that no intermediate groups have 
existed between the Aryan mother-tongue, and the Iranian, 
Hellenic, Teutonic, and other great arteries. Doubtless some 
Aryan idioms are more allied, all. things considered, to some than 
to others of their congeners ; Latin, for instance, more to the iTcltic 
than to the Iranic. But from this we cannot deduce the existence of 

* Havet, “ L’Umt6 Lin^uistique Europtenne,” “ Memoircs de la Soc. de 
Linguistique,” ii. p. 261. 

f “ Notice BUT les Subdivisions de la Langue Commune Indo.Europ6enne,” 
“Comptes-renduB do la Promifere Session de I’AsBooiation Fran 9 aiBe pour 
I’Avancement doB Sciences,” p. 736. Bordeaux, 1872. 

^ " Die YerwandtBohaftsverbaltnisBe der Indo-Germaniseben Spraehen.” 
Weimar, 1872. 
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a common Italo-Keltic speech. We shall prohahly never know the 
motives that determined the migrations of the Aryan-speaking 
races ; hut it may safely he assumed that before splitting asunder, 
they occupied a somewhat wide domain, within the limits of which 
their common speech must necessarily have undergone diverse’ 
changes and corruptions amongst the diverse tribes dwelling in this 
territory. 8uch modifications could not possibly have been the 
same everywhere ; in one place, for instance, they wo\ild affect the 
fricatives, in another the explosives, elsewhere the forms of the 
words themselves, and so on. It may bo further juesumed that 
in all probability the changes current in one tribe would, on the 
whole, resemble, tiaose taking place in the neighbouring districts, 
while the more remote the groups, the more such tendencies to 
corruption would be differentiated. In other words, there must 
have been a wider severance between the extreme eastern and 
western groups, than between the lattev end any given central 
group. This kind of gradation and continuity is quite natural in 
itself, and is no more than what is still met with in modem patoitt. 

This is not the place to investigate the causes that determine the 
goiKiral tendencies i)ecu]iar to the various tribes ; they will probably 
never be discovered, but wo may still confidently believe that the 
intermediate branches just spoken of, the pretended Italo-Keltic, or 
Grajco-ltalic langxiages never did exist, and never would have been 
invented but for an excessive love of classification. Still such 
assumed prehistoric forms of speech have gone on multiplying, nor 
wotdd it be difficult in the same way to “ restore ” a common 
Hclleno-Slavc, Irano-Kelt, or Italo-Teuton mother-tongue. Once 
launched ofi the wide waters of imagination, there can be no reason 
for stopping short at any particular point. 

(^) 

Before leaving the Aryan family, we may be allowed a few 
remarks on the much-debated question of the primitive home of the 
Aryan speech. And let us in the first place distinguish at once 
between the question of race and of speech. In dealing with the 
very formation of articulate speech itself, the element of race is not 
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only all important, but absolutely paramount. The acquisition of 
the faculty of speech, the formation of the first linguistic systems, 
and of the first races of mankind are all coincident and simrdtancous, 
as explained in our second chapter, to which no further allusion 
need here be made. We will merely insist upon the obvious 
fact that, if the European races come from Europe, or have been 
developed in Europe, such at least as they now exist, it does not at 
all follow that the Aryan languages of these regions have also taken 
their rise here. Tliis distinction, though often overlooked, is 
essential. Wo may even say more, and assert that if it is reasonable 
to speak of Aryan tongues, it is absolutely illogical to speak of 
an Aryan “race.” Such a race has no existence, and those alone 
may tlescribo and trace its frontiers, and gi*ow elo(pient on the 
theme, Avho have never entered an anthropological museum. Let 
us go a step farther. If it is certain that a common Aryan mother- 
tongue Avas over at any time spoken in any region whatsoever, it is 
not at all certain that those who spoke it belonged to one and the 
same race. The common Aryan speech was doubtless formed in 
a single centre by individuals perfectly resembling each other. l>ut 
its formative period once passed, there was nothing to prevent it 
from spreading over other tribes very different from each other, as 
Avc have seen the “ Eomsina liustica ” spread over the neighbouring 
tribes of the (luadalaviar, the 8omme, and the LoAver Danube. 
Many theories have been advanced on this subject, but after all 
there is but one well-attested fact that can bo relied upon — that is, 
the existence of this common Aryan tongue, apart altogether from 
the question of race. 

8o much established, we may approach the question at issue 
without fear of further misunderstandings. 

Some tAventy years ago th6 home of the common Aryan tongue 
was generally supposed to be “ the vast plateau of Iran,” as Pictet 
•writes, “ that immense quadrilateral stretching from the Indus to 
the Tigris and Euphrates, from the Oxus and Jaxartes to the. 
Persian Gulf.”* This region ansAvers to the present Persia and to 

* “Les Origfines Indo-Eiirop4ennes, ou Ics Aryas Primitifs.” “Essai do 
Paleontologie Linguistique,” i. p. 35. Paris, 1859. 
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the countries bordering on it east and west [Afghanistan and 
Bdmhhdan on the east, portions of Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and 
Armenia on the west]. But such an extensive area was felt to be 
much too vague, and attempts were made to restrict it. Belying on 
the traditions of the “A vesta,” it was suggested that Bactriana ought 
to be looked on as the home of the pretended Aryas, that is of the 
people speaking the common Aryan tongue. But this was in fact 
giving to the Iranian tradition a much wider meaning than it really 
had. The “A vesta” may, strictly speaking, have still had reminis- 
cences of an older Iranian land ; but to assume that such a homo 
was at the same timcj the cradle of the whole Aryan family was a 
conclusion not at all warranted by the premises. 'I'his was readily 
seen, and it became also evident that jdiilology must be the safest 
guide in om attempts to solve the difhcult)% 

Extremely vague, hoAvever, is the information to bo gleaned from 
the comparative vocabulary of the Aryan tongues concerning 
geographical and toj)ograpliical terms, the names of rivers, moun- 
tain-ranges, metals, plants, and animals. They are all e(pially 
applicable to a multitude of localities — to Bactriana, for instance, 
as well as to Assyria, to Assyria no less than to Bactriana. 

The most weighty and seemingly the only convincing argument 
is drawn from the general aspect of the various Aryan tongues. It 
may be readily admitted that those on the whole most faithfully 
answering to the common Aryan typo are also those that have 
least wandered from the regions where tliis common type was 
spoken. We have already seen that not any one of the Aryan 
tongues is superior on all points to its congeners, there being none 
of them but presents some weak side or other. Thus Sanskrit, 
changing certain organic //s to cli is herein surpassed by Latin, 
which retains them all. But this dots not prevent certain idioms 
from being, aU things considered, much more primitive than others. 
In the very first rank we must unhesitatingly ])lace Sanskrit and 
the old Iranic tongues, Zend and ancient Persian. Bor is it less, 
certain that the Keltic idioms must occupy the lowest position in 
the scale. Hence our first conclusion : Of all the Aryan tongues, 
Sanskrit and Iranic have migrated least from the common Aryan 
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centre, while the Keltic group has wandered farther from it than 
have any of the cognate idioms. 

In the next best state of preservation may he included the 
Hellenic dialects in the south-east and the Lettic and Slavonic in 
the north-east of Europe. A third stage would comprise the 
Teutonic group in the north and the Itslic in the south, each of 
these branches confining on the Keltic, which, as stated, stands in 
the fourth or lowest rank. 

Pictet, whom this umpiestioned fact did not escape, drew a 
■conclusion from it. Describing a somewhat oblong ellipse, he 
makes the focus to the right represent the point where the common 
Aryan tongue was spoken. A little to the right of this focus ho 
places Sanskrit below and Iranic above [that is, <at the extremities 
of two lines radiating from the focus either way to the right]. 
Then diverging somewliat to the left, he places the Slavo-Lcttic 
and the Hellenic in central positions, above and below resjiectively, 
these two branches thus stiU remaining near the right focus, though 
less so than Sanskrit and Iranic. Coming still failhcr to the left, 
he places the Teutonic and the Italic in the same way above and 
below respectively, in the same relative position to the left fpeus 
that Sanskrit and Iranic occupy towards the right focus. Con- 
tinuing still to the left, he places the Keltic branch at the 
extremity of the horizontal transverse line of the ellipse, between 
the Teutonic and the Italic groups, Keltic thus occupying the 
farthest point from the right focus — that is to say, from the 
assumed centre of departure. 

This diagram may easily be constructed [as thus : 

Slavu- 



The' scheme is doubtless very ingenious, and at first sight one 
feels strongly tempted to adopt it, agreeing, as it also does, with 
the supposition of Bactriana being the region where the common 
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Aryan tongue was spoken. But it is in reality liable to twn 
different interpretations, and to two distinct applications, the first 
being that of Pictet hiinst^lf. Here is the second : The conunon 
centre may possibly not have been in the right focus of the ellipse, 
but more to the right, and even outside the ellipse itself, that is 
towards the Chinese frontier. In this case Sanskrit and Iranic 
would still occupy the first position, Greek and Slavo-Lettic the 
second, Teutonic and Italic the third, and Keltic the fourth and 
last. 

For our own part, wo do not pretend to jnonounce on the merits 
of either of these hypotheses ; we merely set them forth without 
judging, while still expressing our decided opinion as to the Asiatic 
origin of the Aryan linguistic family. 

Latham seems to have been the first to suggest a European^origin,. 
which has been adopted by a few writers, some of whom have 
endeavoured to give a scientific aspect to tiudr view, while other’s 
have simply settled the matter offhand with as much boldness as 
incompetence. Thus certain writers, observing that the Keltic words 
were shorter than the Sanskrit, have argued that they were also 
simpler, more primitive, and less removed from the common ty[)e, 
thereby applying the rule of “ long measm-e ” to the science of 
language. By this process Anglo-Saxon would derive from English, 
Latin from French, Zend from Persian. 

Others again, arguing from the fact that the fair blue-eyed type 
is found more especially iii German-speaking countries, conclude, 
one scarcely secs why, that the common Aryan mother-tongue was 
spoken in Germany, herein confounding race and language, or 
rather lan^agc; and races. It matters little whether the Aryan- 
speaking tribes were fair or dark, or whether both types were 
represented amongst them. The que.^ion we are concerned with is 
one not of race but of language. Kor shall we even appeal to the 
^d of archaeology, which yet clearly teaches that at an epoch when 
the east had reached a certain degree of civilisation, the west was 
still in a savage state or not far removed from it. The proofs- 
furnished by philology must suffice, and the fact of this series 
of languages departing more and more from the common type, 
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according as they are situated more to the west, speaks convinc- 
ingly enough of itself alone. Nor can it matter much whether the 
homo of the common Aryan speech he placed in Armenia, or in 
Bactriana, or in any other still more eastern region. This is now a 
question of hut secondary interest. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ORIGINAL TLURALITY OF SPEECH, AND TRANSMUTATION OF 
LINGUISTIC SYSTEMS. 

Having thus come to the end of this long survey, though stdl 
necesstrily curtailed at almost every i)age, it remains for us to cast a 
comprehensive glance at the field travelled over, and in a final 
chapter sura up its more prominent landmarks. And we must, at 
the very outset, touch once more on the question of the scientific 
process, which was the llrst to challenge imiuiry, and must he the 
last to engage our attention. By it is swayed all present sciencp, or 
rather they hlend together as hut one hody, the inalienahle union of 
science and method, which cannot he too strongly insisted upon, 
forming, as it does, the essential characteristic of this new phase 
of human thought. 

§ 1 . — How to Recognwe Linguist/ic Ajfimties. 

Many writers hut indifferently acquainted with the science of 
language, will often unhesitatingly group together linguistic fainilies, 
that really competent authorities do not venture to bring into the 
same category, or will at tiitt3s even declare to ho radically distinct. 
It is here above all that we see the danger of etymology, which in 
truth rides recklessly over all obstacles. Its baneful tendencies 
have been especially fostered by biblical prejudices, it being a fore- 
gone conclusion for theological writers, that all the languages of the 
universe are connected, either directly or collaterally, with the 
Semitic family. The hope of malcing Hebrew the origin of all 
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speech they were fain at last to give np, bnt they still felt the 
necessity of identifying all kiigiiagcs, Hebrew itself included, with 
some one common source or mother-tongue. 

This theory has now been placed beyond the pale of discussion, 
and still to speak, oven with bated breath, of a so-called common 
primeval speech, is simply to betray utter ignorance of the science 
of language. 

In comparing idioms, we must, above all, take no heed of the 
mere likeness of words to each other. Two words of nearly or 
even absolutely similar meaning in two different languages, may 
possibly have nothing in common, so that lexical apart from 
grammatical agreement is nothing to the purpose. Tlie etymologist 
pounces upon such resem.blances, rests satisfied with them, and 
refuses to look farther afield, Avhile the philologist passes them 
unheeded. In his eyes the analysis alone of two more or less 
similar terms can prove their affinity, but he never ventures to 
compare together two words ready made. Should their formative 
elements and their roots themselves be the same, they may rightly 
be looked upon as answering to each other, and as derived from a 
coiTunon source. But should these conditions not be verified, the 
two terms in (question cannot bo identified, however homophonous 
they may happen to be. 

The comparison of hundreds of ready-made words in two 
languages Avhatsoever, would never advance by a single stop the 
question of their mutual relationship. What requires to be proved, 
is not the existence of these casual resemblances, but the identity 
of the^roots when reduced to their simplest form, the identity of 
the formative elements, the identity of the grammatical functions of 
these elements ; in a word, the gramniatic identity of the languages 
compared. 

The so-called comparative studies not based on these inexorable 
principles, can be no longer taken into account; aU such trifling 
belongs to a bygone day. 
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§ 2 . — Original PluroHily of Linguistic Groups and Conscqamtca 

thereof. 

Not only is there no common grammatical point of identity 
between the Semitic and Aryan linguistic groups, hut, as already 
explained, inflection itself is difierently treated in each of these 
systems. Their roots are totally distinct, their formative elements 
essentially different; nor have the functions of these elements 
anything in common. The ahyss separating the two systems is 
not merely deep, it is impassable. 

“ When,” asks Chavee, “ can two languages be scientifically held 
as two radically distinct creations ? In the first place, when their 
roots, reduced to their simplest forms, have absolutely nothing in 
common, either in their phonetic elements or in their syllabic con- 
stituents. Secondly, when the laws regulating the first combinations 
of these simple roots differ essentifilly in the two systems.”* 

This is the case with the Semitic and Aryan tongues no less 
than with a large number of other linguistic systems; and the 
consequences of this fact are all important. If the faculty of 
articulate speech constitutes the sole fundamental characteristic of 
man, as explained in our second chapter, and if the difierent 
linguistic groui>s known to us are irreducible, they must have taken 
birth independently and in quite distinct regions. It follows that 
the precursors of man must have acquired the faculty of speech in 
different localities independently, and have thus given birth to 
several races of mankind originally distinctf 

* “ Les Languoa ot Ics Eaces,” p. 13. Paris, 1862. 

t This Boems to be a very sweeping conclusion to come to on ve^ slight 
and not yet folly- established premises. In fact, the learned anther would 
appear to be here trespassing beyond the legitimate field of tho strict 
science of language in its present state, and verging on the domain of 
pure metaphysics, which he himself elsewhere so eloquently denounces. 
Nor is the statement at all so generally established as he would have us 
suppose, that families now distinct — such, for instance, as the Aryan and 
the Semitic — are utterly incapable of being identified. The question cannot 
here be enlarged upon, and it may be perhaps enough to refer to Andreas 
Eaabe’s “ Gemeinschaf tliche Grammatik der Arischen und der Semitischen 
Sprachen,” Leipzig, 1874, which work may possibly have escaped the 
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• “Tlie French antliropologists,” says General Faidherbe, “were 
usually of accord that articulate speech alone distinguishing man 
fundamentally from the brute creation, the precursors of man were 
not entitled to this name before they had acquired the facility in 
question. But we readily see that this is merely a question of the 
conventional use of woMs. The only irajiortant point is to know 
whether he, this being, called man or not, acquired the gift of 
speech in one place only and at one particular time, or in more 
ways than one, both as regards time and place. Now the impos- 
sibility of reducing human s])eech to one source proves the truth 
of the second hypothesis. Had man acquired this faculty, the 
conse(]uonce of the progressive development of his organisms, in 
one way only. Language would have remained substantially the 
same to the present time, or at least we should detect in all 
languages some traces of their common descent. The extreme 
diversity of idioms and of their formative processes, proves that 
they were created indcixmdently of each other, and probably at 


anther’s notice. It is certainly based on the strict scientific method, and 
would seem to point at totally diSoreut conclusions from those hero bo 
confidontly proclaimed. Thus, ho points out that the pci’foct is tho oldest 
organic tense both in Aryan and Semitic, and that tho mireduplicate Aryan 
perfect, often occurring in the “Vedas,” shows a strong likeness to the 
Semitic perfect, as thus ; 


Aryan (unreduplicate perfect). Hebrew. 

Sing. 1. apatha 

• ;i- T 

2. apathitha r\ fem. 


• 6. aphtha 


fern, 

l-T T ; IT 


Plural 1. apathima 

2. apathi 

3. apathtih 


:i-T 

DirniK fern. 

I V : “ 

: r 




Etbiopic. 

abad^ku 

abadeka^ fcm. abad£kl 
abeda^ fem. ab£dat 
abadena 

abad^kgmmu, fem. 

[abaddk£nu 
ab£du, fem. abeda 


As Baabe remarks: “Tho great resemblauoo of the Aryan and Semitic 
paradigpn is here easily recognised” (p. 23). In any case the author’s 
dogmatism on this subject would seem to be at least somewhat prematuret — 
Note by Translator, 


X 
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very different epochs. As, moreover, the principal irreducible 
linguistic systems correspond in a general way to the leading races 
of mankind, we argue that speech has sprung up independently 
amongst sundry distinct varieties of what Er. Muller calls the 
Imno and French anthropologists the prceursora of 

‘numf 

Thus philology furnishes a now and formidable ai^ument to the 
polygenists, who Avere already supplied with so many before. 
[But it is an argument that the polygenists, who are all necessarily 
evolutionists in the Darwinian sense, cannot consistently make use 
of. For surely no form of si)ecch that ever has existed is more, or 
so much, removed from any other form of speech than is man 
himself from the lower orders of the animal kingdom, from which 
on their showing he must yet be descended. Hence, if the im- 
possibility of reducing man now to, say a mollusc, is no argument 
against the original identity of man with a mollusc, why should the 
impossibility of now reducing any two or more linguistic systems 
to a common source be any argument again.st the original identity 
of those systems ? Speech changes much more rapidly than do the 
higher orders of the animal kingdom ; hence, if there has been tinuj 
for an oyster to become an elephant or a man, according to the 
dilferent lines of development it may have taken, why should there 
not have been time for Cliinese, or any other isolating tongue, to 
become Hebrew or Sanskrit, according to the different lines of 
development it may have taken through the several isolating, 
agglutinating, and inflectional phases of its prehistoric and historic 
life ? Thus no argument based on the present disparity of human 
speech ought to have any force for a consistent evolutionist as 
against the possible primordial unity of all human speech.] 

Language being a product of nature herself, being the function 
of a new organ, it is evident that two irreducible linguistic systems 
point at two different productive organs. Wo will not follow 
Hmckel in reducing to a single race the so-called Indo-Europeans, 
Semites, Basques, and Caucasians ; philology teaches, and would of 
itself suffice to shoAv, that wo have here four distinct races. Their 
differences may be* very slight in all other respects besides that of 
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language, Lut in this last respect it is decided ; and, as philologists, 
Ave must conclude for the impossibility of a connnon origin. 

History tells us that a largo number of linguistic families have 
1 )erished without issue, and this is hut the nssult of the struggle fo\ 
existence pervading all nature in all time and space. The farther 
hack Ave go, the more* numerous do we find the independent 
linguistic families, and the same is the case Avith the races of man. 
It may ho asserted without nushness that the precursor of man 
must have in many places at the same time or successively acquired 
the faculty of speech that Avas destined to raise him to the dignity 
of man. And this is the nisult that the science of language leads 
to, in revealing to ais a muliij)licity of irreducible linguistic systems. 

3. — In. t/ieir Jlititorir Life Lan^nafje, and Race may ceas^e fn be 

Con nei't ihle Ten ns. 

Thus we see, as already'’ stated, that in the historic period of man 
no noAv linguistic systems (!an arise. The origin of language, the 
acquisition of the facility of articulate speech, being coincident Avith 
the, formation of the first mces, it follows that the precursor of 
man onct*. extinct, the deA’^elojiment of new linguistic systems is 
absolutely impossible. Every effect needs a cause, and the cause 
disappearing the effect ceases. 

But after entering on th(! historic- stage, languages, like races, 
may die out. Thus it is that modern (Jermau has extinguished 
Polahish, a SlaA'onic idiom, and old Prussian, a Ijcttic dialect. 
Thus also Latin has absorbed her own sisters, Oscan and Umbrian ; 
Sijanish is eradicating Basque ; and English is SAveeping away the 
North American idioms. Tn France the Normans lost their Norse 
tongue, and the Burgundians their •Teutonic dialect, as did the 
Lombards in Italy. 

Other languages, again, Iijiax attempted violently but unsuccess- 
fully to usurp foreign domain, as' is the case Avith tivo Uralo-Altaic 
tongues in Europe. One of these is the Turkish, Avhich has in vain 
penetrated to the heart of Eurojie, but no longer occupies more 
than a very small portion of European Turkey itself, while in 

X 2 
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Candia nearly all the Turks have taken to Greek. The other is the 
Magyar, which is now rapidly decaying in Hungary, notwithstand- 
■ ing the great privileges it enjoys, and the official countenance given 
to it at the expense of the surrounding tongues.* lJut its dis- 
appearance may confidently he predicted sooner or later. 

Different races often speak one and th3 same language, just as; 
one and the same race may speak several different languages, facts 
which are well known, and of which a multiplicity of examples 
might he adduced. Some of the Basques — ^the Spanish or genuine 
Basques — still speak Escaldunac in the neighhourhood of Durango, 
Tolosa, and Saint Sohastian, while others speak Spanish in the 
neighhoiu’hood of Vitoria afid Pampluna. Some of the Bretons, 
again, speak French, while others still retain their Keltic tongue. 
Many Films spejik Suomi, hut many also si>eak Eussiaii exclusively; 
and in Central Asia other Ilralo-Altiac tribes have in the same 
way adopted Persian. But it woidd ho tedious to prolong the list. 

§ 4 . — The Pernmtatiou of Hpecies hi Pldlolor/i/. 

Once launched on their historic life, the phonetic system tmd 
forms of languages soon hogin to change, and hecome gradmllly 
modified. Consonants and vowels often change to stronger or- 
weaker consonants, to sliari)cr or more open vowels. Both also fre- 
quently influence each other mutually, and such influence hecoming, 
more and more pronounced the various branches of a given family,, 
each "with their peculiar modifying tendencies, depart daily farther 
and farther from each other. Persian and French are much more 
different from one another than were old Persian and ]*atin 
English and German than Anglo-Saxon and old High German. 
And not only do the forms ^become modified, hut they at times 
perish altogether. The common Aryan mother-tongue possessed 
eight cases, of which Latin retained scarcely more than two-thirds, 
reduced in the Langue d’oil to two, wliile in modem French they 
have quite disappeared. So also the three primitive Semitic cases 
have been preserved m literary Arabic alone. 

* “ Les Serbes de Hongric,” p. 310. (Anonyme.) Prague, 1878.. 
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• Eut this is so far a degradation rather than a transformation. 
True transformation, with wliich we are now conceme<l, is a varia- 
tion of species, a phenomenon in j)hilology which has long been 
scientifically demonstrated, and which tliose alone will venture still 
to douht wlio confound etymology with th(^ science of language. 

It has been shown in»the course of this work that all languages 
were divided according to their structure into tliree distinct classes, 
the isolating, the agglutinating, and the inflectional. In the first 
class we Intve neither prefixes nor suflixes, the root itself in its 
crude state forming the word, so tliat hero the sentence consists of 
notliing l)ut a series of independent, free, and isolated roots. In 
the second class the word is formed of two, three, four or more 
elenumts, one of these roots 'alone prescuving its full jwiniitive force, 
Avhile the otlnii’s, losing a part of their original meaning, are 
attached to the ])rincipal root as relational, that is, secondary 
elements. In the thii’d class not oidy arc div(U’sc elements aggluti- 
iiat<‘-d, as in the preceding, but the root itself may become modilied, 
changing its vowel with its change of meaning. These three stages 
have been descrilxid in their ])lace, with examples calculated to 
clttiU'ly illustrate their j>ecidiar featiu’cs. 

It is now well ascertained that the languages of the second class 
have, passed through the first stage before arriving at their present 
state, while those of the tliii’d have successively jiassed through the 
tAVO ])rovious stages. Eefore being agglutinating, the UraloAltaic 
idioms were isolating or ^monosyllabic, and before becoming in- 
flectional, the Semitic had b(‘.en iirst monosyllabic and then 
agglutinating. 

The pr6of of tliis permutation of linguistic si)ecies is self-evident. 
Thus all the monosyllabic tongues betray clear proofs of a more or 
less realised tendency toAAmrds the* agglutinating proijess, while 
several agglutinating idioms in the sjuue way manifest teinlencies 
towards inflection. Lastly, in the inflecting tongues themselves 
■there occur numerous traces of the agglutinating and even of the 
isolating phase. 

Thus we have seen that Chinese grammar already distinguishes 
(the roots into full and empty (p. 37), a distinction which is the 
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first step towards agglutinatiou. ^Nothing was in fact further needed 
than to solder the empty on to the full roots, in order to pass com- 
pletely from the first to, the second phase. Of all the isolating 
tongues, Tibetan seems to show the. most marked tendency toAvards 
agglutination, so much so that it has at times been Avroiigly taken 
for an agglutinating langiiage. »• 

The transition from agglutination to inflection is quite as easy 
to understand, and all avIio have studied the Uralo-Alta'ic grouj) are 
aware that the first traces of inflection are much more marked in 
the Finnic thaix in the other groups, especially the Tungus. 

Ilut the most ciuious point to observe is the passage from the 
agglutinating to thii inflectional state. Thus a number of Aryan 
forms are still in the agglutinating j)eriod, as, for instimee, the 
vocative, which is nothing but the theme itself : al'iui = Sanskrit 
= Latin <iqii,c — 0 horse! Avhere the radical and derivative 
elements are intimately connected, neither presenting any traccj of 
phonetic inodiflcation or of inflection. A^ay more, unmistakable 
traces of the monosyllabic p(U’iod still linger in the Aryan tongues, 
as in Sanskiit, which has a someAvhat numerous class of nouns, 
whose theme, is nothing but the. monosyllabic root itself. It little 
matters that it modify the au)aat 1, or sufiix the case-endings, the 
fact remains, that avc. are here (‘.vidently dealing Avith a primitive 
monosyllabic element. In conjugation also, the augment a, pre- 
fixed to the imperfects and aorists (ohl Persian ahara = (li-eek 
is nothing but an old monosyllabic form of the first period. 
lIoAVCA’er, if it is easy to detect in the nior(i recent stages A^estiges 
of the older periods, it is no less easy xiidiesitatingly to group the 
various families of languages in their respectiA'e periods or classes.. 
Here thfi broad features are an unemng guide. 

The absence of intermediate stages betAveen the existing and the 
older forms has often been urged as an objection to tin; theoiy of 
transmutation. We have not here to juonoiuice on a question of 
zoology or botany, but we Avould remark that where language is 
concerned the objection has no force whatsoever, for the process 
of evolution is here easily followed, and in fact detected in active 
operation. The transmutation of species is here a patent fact, and 
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ono of the fundamental principles of the science of language.* 
And is not this in itself a fresh and hrilliant proof of the truth 
discussed at the opening of this work, that philology is above all a 
natural science ? 

Ono word in conclusion. We have spoken successively of 
phu-ality of origin and of transmutation, terms which to some may 
seem contradictory, but which are easily reconciled. The doctrine 
of the original ])lurality of langiiages and races in no way pretends 
to clash with the more general doctrine of cosmic unity. After all, 
we must still acknowledge that all existing forms, without excep- 
tion, are but varied aspects of matter, which is oua as it is iiijinite. 
Hut this unity does not at aU ])rovent such and such identical, or 
even analogous forms from being developed simultaneously in 
different centres, nor from being reduced directly and without 
intermediate links to one common fonn. But whether such ana- 
logous liut distinct forms have sprung from ono original source or 
not, it is now impossible to dehjrmine. 

However, this mathirs little, and the ascertained impossibility of 
reducing a multiplicity of linguistic families to a common centre is 
for,\is sulHcient proof of the original plurality of thoraces that have 
been developed with them, the a<;quisition of the faculty of articu- 
late speech being coincident with the appearance of man himself on 
tlui earth. [Hut see Translator’s rejiiarks at ]>. 30G.] 

* Whitney, “ Language and the Study of Language,” 3nl t'd., p. 175. 
London, 1870. 
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